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OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as 


Executor, Trustee 


and Agent 





You are invited to send for booklets 
and to confer with the officers of 
the company 


17 Court Sr. 
_§2 Tempie Piace 222 Boruston Sr. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Convevaneers Citle Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BownitTcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, 7 reasurer 


Finance Committee 




















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 


44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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O busy man likes to waste time anywhere, 

even at the bank. Each of our departments 
is so organized that the officers in charge are 
always available and easy to get at when you 
want to see them personally. 


It is their business to help you expedite your 
business with ths bank. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Bunker Hill Branch - Cuartestown, Mass. 























Foreign 
Exchange 
Charts 





UR Foreign Department has prepared a pamphlet 

containing five charts showing the fluctuations from 
January 1, 1919 to December 31, 1924 in exchange 
rates on London, Paris, Rome, Buenos Aires and 
Montreal. The charts are arranged so as to facilitate 
comparisons. between the fluctuations in the corre- 
sponding seasons of the different years. This pamphlet 
may be obtained on request. 


The Merchants National Bank of Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 
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Furnishing Goods, 


MAD!SON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 





Spring Clothes and Accessories 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
AUDRAIN BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING 
220 Beutevue Avenue County ROAD 
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1925 STYLES 


in 











Amoskeag il Fabrics 


have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams_ Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 
1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Crash Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
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Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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Estabrook & Co. 


Founded 1851 


Investments 


and 
Financial Service 





24 Broad Street 15 State Street 
New York Boston 








Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 








MANTER HALL SCHOOL 
THE FAMOUS OLD NOLEN SCHOOL 


With the same Staff of Tutors. Renamed according to its new Location 
School founded in 1866 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M., familiarly known to undergraduates as ‘‘ The Widow” 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


The instructors include the following Harvard ‘Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the school less than 
twenty years: Charles A. Hobbs, A.M., Hollis Webster, A.M., J. Rowe Webster, A.B. 


Each of the following has had upwards of ten years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
John C. Hall, B.S., Ralph H. Houser, A.M., Charles H. Mergendahl, Ed.M., 
James A. Reeves, A.B., Frank A. Sheldon, A.B., Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. 


For catalog and full information address: 
THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 1, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AIRHAVEN SCHOO 
F’ FOR BOYS + oL 


it 
WE S ‘i M I N S T E R oe memaede. BATH COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL one 


° ° Yale, Princeton and Harvard Masters 

Simsbury, Connecticut Sumuivtent Qeate 
15 Miles from Hartford Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Riding, Fox-Hunting, Perfect Climate 
' RENSSELAER LEE (M.A., Princeton) 
Summer and Winter Schools Headmaster 
Summer Session, July 15 to September 15, at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Special Preparation for College Board Examinations 














Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


43d year opens Sept. 28, 1925. Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


) GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 53 STATE STREET 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


























ce nen a — HINCKLEY & WOODS 
VOICE RESTORATION and INSURANCE 
DEVELOPMENT 40 BROADST 
MAY SLEEPER-RUGGLES BOSTON 


Instructor of Voice, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
54 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














MOBILE, BUR- 
GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three 
mosphere. 


excellently conducted hotels: 
LLL nn PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 


SMUT 
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Your Investment Requirements 


differ with varying economic conditions and with the changes in your 
personal affairs. You should therefore deal with an investment house 
equipped to render complete service in all classes of securities. Such a 
house will give you unprejudiced assistance in the selection of your 
investments and will at all times be able to meet your requirements. 

Such a service, backed by over a generation of 

broad experience in financial matters, is at the 


disposal of investors through any of our offices. 


We welcome inquiries either in person or by mail. 


WRITE FOR OUR ‘*‘MARCH INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS ’”’ 





HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Stock Exchanges 




















“Over a Century of Service” 


We offer complete facilities to investors for the purchase and 
sale of high-grade securities. We shall be glad to mail you a copy 
of our circular briefly describing a wide variety of corporation 
bonds as well as a selected list of foreign government issues. 


ComMERCIAL LETTERS of CREDIT 
TRAVELERS LETTERS of CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


New York 60 State St., BOSTON Philadelphia 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 
LONDON 
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The Charles A. Coffin Medal awarded the Northern Texas Traction Company 
Fort Worth, Texas. George H. Clifford, Vice-President and Manager 


FOR “THE MOST DISTINGUISHED SERVICE’ 
TO A GREAT INDUSTRY 


15,500,000,000 people rode on the elec- 
tric railways last year. The honor of 
winning the Charles A. Coffin award 
to the company which during the year 
contributed most to the development 
of electric railway service goes to the 
Northern Texas Traction Company. 
This company has been under the 
executive management of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., for 19 years. 











STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN -BUILD. 
X OPERATE 


FINANCE 
\ 5 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, BosToN 











Harvard Dental School 


Fifty-seventh academic year begins September 28, 1925. 

Four year course, leading to degree of D.M.D., includes all branches 
of Dentistry. 

Equipment modern and complete. Unlimited clinic. 

Entrance requirement one year of college work, covering prescribed 
subjects. 

Beginning in September, 1926, two years of work in a college of liberal 
arts or science will be the minimum requirement. 

for full information address, 
Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean Longwood Ave., Boston 








Law School of Harbard Anibersity 


~- . ~ nina 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other-Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1925 on Monday, September 28. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DeWitt-Clinton sxe. | AP 


School. | ADIRONDACK FLORIDA 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 
A Boarding and Day School FALL and SPRING 
Prepares for College and Technical School 


In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 


WInTER TERM 
Small Classes 


Carefully Selected Faculty Cocenut:Grove, Florida 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 


A few additional boys will be accepted for the 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 


spring term in the Adirondacks 
For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St 


L. H. Somers, Yale ’03 


Newton Made: Oncuiota, Frankiin County, 


ROXBURY | WILLISTON 


New York 





;° PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method ft , A Modern School onan Old Foundation 
High Record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examinations. | 99! i 
One master to every four boys 


Sturdy New Enoland Ideals 
: ve . until f Scholarship and Character 
hal Ph esnsiageeen ee, i] With a Record of Sound Achievement 
rganize Metvics. 


. Field, Gymnasium and | 
Track Sports under well-known coaches 


Boys accepted any time vacancies occur 








fel 
hp SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
| |y iff les fh $560. to $950. @ year 
Write for Catalog or Information 4 ss canal 4 4 
se il Catalos, Illustrated Booklet on request 
A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster ; ma 
Cheshire, Connecticut “edt 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Prine sipal 
% EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 


ROGERS HALL] «22aPEQRB 


ANew England Academy for Girls 
College Preparation 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
Thorough Four Year, also One Year Intensive Course TheHigher Education of YoungWomen 
For College Entrance Board Examinations 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 

Graduate Courses College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 

Homemaking, Secretarial, Art 
Two Years of Advanced Work for High School Graduates M a ZED DEPARTMENTS 
Equipment unusually complete and attractive Five buildings. On an USIC, ‘T, LXPRESSION, HousEHOLD ARTs 
levation faci Fort Hill Park which ds y of the C . ° 
ar cord rend Valley and the socauiains of law pall Po we 125 th AHnn ive rsary ir 192F 

For illustrated catalogue address the Princtpal Miss MARION CoATS PRINCIPAL 
Miss Oxtve Sewact Parsons, Lowe tt, Mass 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
the STORM KING Schoot NORTH AMPTON 
Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point Preparation for Smf{th College 
A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 


him physically and increases his mental efficiency 








Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for 
fall Examinati 





or for make-up work 
} begins August Ist 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life Faculty all Spectalists tn College Preparation 

Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges ao Three Bulldin Kd the edge of 
’ A competent teacher for every eight boys Northampton ten pe from the Calege 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 es a: the Bg tg Sa oe 

Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision - se 

For Catalog and Book of Views, address 


Miss M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. WAitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen School 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster pgs echicn aad 
Cornwall-on-Hudson The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia, Northampton, MassachuseRe 
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Second 
Printing 
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DEMOCRACY 


Second 


Printing 


AND LEADERSHIP 


By IRVING BABBITT, ’89 





be PITS * PU 





SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS 


“Professor Babbitt’s brilliant book... his 
philosophy of modern civilization seems to me 
very true and valuable.” 

— Dean Inge in The Morning Post. 


“‘An able, brilliant, and suggestive book.” 
— J. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator. 


“Mr. Babbitt’s diagnosis of our evils is mas- 
terly —by far the sanest and most perspicacious 
that has been made in modern times.” 

— Herbert Read in The Criterion. 


“Not a piece of professional ‘alarmism,’ but 
a sound and readable study of things as they are 
and as they might be.” — Daily News. 





mes Literary Supplement. 


“A book very much to the address of the 
En lish-speaking peoples in their present stage 
of development.”” — The Observer. 


“Alive, a and often brilliant.” 


“A work of very high value... studies 
worthy to stand beside those of the late John 
Morley on the same themes.’? — Sunday Times. 


“Not for a long time has there been published 


a book so stimulating and provocative...a | 


brilliant, comprehensive and (in most respects) 
convincing analysis of modern tendencies.” 
— Birmingham Post. 


Large crown 870, $3.50 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


56-58 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them —to order —matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS in NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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Local and Suburban i 
Service ' 
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| Contemporary Short Stories 


; COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON 
Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


The twenty-one stories that make up this collection are not 
only examples of the contemporary short story at its best, but 
they are typical examples of the work of authors who have con- 
| sistently maintained a worthy standard. 


««The best collection of contemporary short stories on the market; each 
story in the collection, besides being a capital good story, is, at the same 
time, a work of excellent art.’’ 








Baylor University 
$2.50 





Short Stories 


x CHARLES G. SMITH | 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 

WILLIAM THOMSON HASTINGS, BENJAMIN 
CROCKER CLOUGH, and KENNETH 


OLIVER MASON 


Department of English, Brown University 





| This group of more than thirty stories includes not only 
| selections from the best English, French, and American authors 
|| of the nineteenth century, but also a judicious sampling from 
| the work of those contemporary writers whose work gives pro- 


x 
A 
K 
“ 
a 
‘ mise of possessing permanent value 
x P of ° 
A 
Ms 
aK 
Ki 
x 
: 


«A particularly well-selected list of stories, interesting in its historical 
examples and particularly rich in presenting various forms of the twentieth 
century short story.”’ 

BLISS PERRY 
Harvard University 
$2.25 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Summer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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Beacons of the sky 


Between Cleveland and Rock Springs, 
Wyo., along the night route of the 
air mail service, tall beacons have 
been placed every twenty-five miles. 


This achievement has been Revolving on great steel towers, 
made possible by engineers of : : 
Seen Seen General Electric searchlights, total- 


_—— of the a 

ectric ompany, workin: e 

with officials of the Post Office ing 1,992,000,000 candle-power, blaze 
Department. Astartling . e . 
achievement now will be a a path of light for the airplane pilot. 
commonplace oflifein the new 

America which you willinherit. 


sommctpeeanniat What the lighthouse is to the ocean 
If you are interested to learn < 
more about what electricity is navigator, these beacons are to the 


doing, write for Reprint No. 


AR391 containing a complete conquerors of the air. 


set of these advertisements. 


2—5 FBI 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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Folk-Songs of the South 
Edited by John H. Cox 
Popular ballads and songs collected, with ; 
their music, from the descendants of the } 
West Virginia pioneers. $5.00 
ak ad 

Changing Ireland 

By Norreys J. O’Conor 1 
Studies in the literary backgrounds of the | 
Irish Free State that present with great | 
charm the work of such writers as Yeats, 


q 
7 
q 
. 


f intimately since its beginning. 


| The Permanent Court of Inter- 
¥ national Justice 


t By Manley O. Hudson 


r The first American book on this outstand- 
f ing question of national policy; by a prom- 
rinent lawyer who has followed the Court 
$4.00 


| Men and Policies 
+ By Elihu Root 


¥ “Itis a joy toread anything written by Mr. 


Dunsany, and Ledwidge. $2.50 ¥ Root. He is a trained statesman endowed 
a od ¥ with a literary gift which he has cultivated 
Getting A Laugh ¥ and subdued to the service of his profession.” 


By Charles H. Grandgent q 
“There is a delightful flavor and feeling in ; 
these chapters.” — New York Times. “It 3 
fulfills the proper function of a book of } 
essays: it gives genuine pleasure.” — The } 


Dalhousie Review. $2.00 


oY 
William Dean Howells 
By Oscar W. Firkins 


“Here is criticism that will satisfy the } 
highest mental taste and at the same } 
time worthily entertain.”— New York } 
Evening Post Literary Review. $4.00 } 

: 


4 
4 


- 


erage 
The Philosophy of Character 
By Edgar Pierce 


An account of how ideals act in the world, 

preserving both the ethical value of the } 

concepts of God, freedom, and immortality, 

and the validity of scientific laws. $4.00 
“ae 

Origins of the War of 1870 


‘By Robert H. Lord 


. 
y 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 


4 


y 


The first complete publication of the docu- ¥ 


ments in the German Archives relating to 
the crisis before the Franco-Prussian War; 


| — Hartford Courant. 

j RY 

| Mediaeval Science 

t By Charles H. Haskins 


. “Scholarship at its best will be found in this 


$5.00 


¥ wonderfully detailed account of Middle 
Age science.” — Transcript. 


$6.00 


, Smallpox and Vaccination 

| By Benjamin White 

f A statement of the history of smallpox and 
r of the methods for its control; a valuable 
j contribution to public health efforts. $1.00 


1 ee 
| Mental Disorders 
t By C. Macfie Campbell 


f “No one can read this little book without 
; securing a broader understanding of human 
r conduct and the meaning of happiness and 


| disease.” — Fournal of A.M. A. = $1.00 
ee 

The Sense of Immortality 

f ‘By Philip Cabot 


“His reasoning is sound and he has put the 


y problem of Immortality where it must ulti- 


Paper 
$1.00 


1 mately rest.” — Congregationalist. 





with an illuminating Introduction. $3.50 } 


OT Oe Cee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe Oe Coe 


| binding, 50 cents; cloth, 


doatdoatdontdoatidoatdoatdodtidoatdodidedbectdectdectdoctdectdecddeod<4. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


28 RANDALL HALL CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Critics unite 
in praise of 


OHN 
KEATS 


By 
AMY LOWELL 


Bliss Perry in the Atlantic 

“Since Miss Lowell’s book is literally invalu- 
able to lovers of Keats, they had better follow 
that poet’s own example and borrow money 
recklessly for this full ‘draught of vintage.’ 
It will be thirteen hundred pages of pleasure 
for less than a cent a page.” 


Mark Van Doren in N. Y. Herald- 


Tribune 


“A superb narrative ... criticism, as refresh- 
ing in its rightness as it is titanic in its propor- 
tions.” 


Percy A. Hutchinson in New York 


imes 
“Amy Lowell’s ‘John Keats’ will henceforth 
hold rank as the ultimate biography. If we 
mistake not, it will grow in magnitude as time 
passes.” 


Joseph Auslander in the New York 
World 


“There are few pages in our critical literature 
as rich in psychological reconstruction as those 
she devoted to ‘Endymion.’ These may well 
become the canons of a new criticism, a new 
technique of interpretation.” 


Edwin Francis Edgett, Boston Tran- 
script 

“As Miss Lowell relates it, the story is one of 
overwhelming biographical force.” 


Lavishly illustrated, including several hitherto 
unpublished portraits. 2 vols., boxed, $12.50 


Fourth large printing 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
2 Park St., Boston 








Finance 


OME LIFE is happier 
for every one when 
worry is eliminated. 


The Family Budget, 
developed through the 
co-operation of thewhole 
family, eliminates un- 
profitable expenditures, 
increases savings and 
banishes worry. 


The protection of the 
family, the education of 
the children, assured in- 
dependence for old age, 
can all be made possible 
through the Family 
Budget. 


Women have always 
had these things in mind, 
but today are studying 
them with deeper interest 
than ever,and the Budget 
ideaisgettingrecognition. 

Make atrial of the Joun 
Hancock BupGET AND 
AccounT SHEET, which 
you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets 
as needed. 


A month’s trial will 
help you. A few months’ 
trial will convince you 
that the Budget helpsyou 
to make the most of your 
income. 


lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
w 


Boston. Massacmusatrs 


Sixty-one years in business. Now 

insuring over One Billion Eight 

Hundred Million dollars in policies 
on 3,300,000 lives. 














J 
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Cruise with Raymond-Whitcomb aay 
Their luxurious ships ply from the Straits of Magellan to Ice- VA 

land — from Australia to Gibraltar — along courses strikingly 
original, This summer and fall their schedules are unique. 


Summer — Mediterranean 


lo A ¢ June 27, 1925 
mn? pill This is the first fully-rounded summer-cruise in the brilliant 
Hl rm lain Mediterranean field — with a list of ports that overshadows 
I aM I all other cruises. At atime when many of the countries 
i are lovelier than in winter or spring. The new magnificent 
Orient liner «*Oronsay’’ (20,000 tons), launched last 
November, designed for Mediterranean service, is luxuriously 
comfortable. All outside rooms. 53 days. $675 and up. 


‘** Midnight Sun Cruise ’’ 
June 30, 1925 

Raymond-Whitcomb invented the New York—Scandinavian 
aaa Cruise, a form of travel that is to-day a real American 
if fr tlt institution. Our fifth «* Midnight Sun’’ Cruise sails on 
i al the popular Cunarder << Franconia,’’ to visit Iceland, the 
Wiel Hi majestic Fjords, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

Hl France, England. 37 days. $725 and up. 


Round the World 
October 10, 1925 
Visiting some 50 ports and cities, among them — for the 
first time in cruise history — the remote wonders of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Tasmania and New Guinea. Touching 
at all the continents, on a course 37,000 miles long, 
The ship is the brand-new Cunarder << Carinthia”? 
(20,000 tons), with over 100 single rooms, some 80 
rooms connected with private bath, — swimming-pool, 
squash-court, gymnasium. 143 days. $2,000 and up. 


Booklets and ship plans from 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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THE MORPHY DINNER ! 
May 31, 1859 
A HARVARD TRIBUTE 


By HORATIO S. WHITE, ’73 


T the old Revere House in Boston, the scene of many a note- 
4X worthy banquet, perhaps one of the most distinguished gather- 
ings in the history of that celebrated caravansary assembled on the 
evening of May 31, 1859, to pay honor to a young Southerner, who had 
not quite reached the age of twenty-two. The guest of the evening was 
Paul Morphy, of New Orleans, the champion chess-player of America, 
who had just returned from a triumphal tour of Europe, during which 
he had vanquished all comers. The audience which greeted this 
gallant and modest lad was so largely composed of representatives of 
the University at Cambridge, that, although the dinner was given 
under the auspices of the Boston Chess Club, the welcome might 
truthfully be described as a Harvard tribute. 

The University was represented by its President, James Walker, 
as well as by his predecessor, Jared Sparks. From the Faculty there 
attended, among others, Professors Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, 
James Russell Lowell, and Joel Parker (Royall Professor of Law). 
Present also were Samuel Shaw (H.C. 1800), Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, and both a Fellow (1834— 
61) and an Overseer (1831-53) of Harvard College; Senator Henry 
Wilson, afterwards Vice-President of the United States; Reverend 
Thomas Starr King (A.M., (Hon.) 1850); Josiah Quincy, Jr.; Mayor 
Lincoln, of Boston; and Edwin P. Whipple (A.M. (Hon.) 1848). 
Anson Burlingame (Law School, 1846) had accepted an invitation, but 


1 This narrative, appearing in part in the records of the Boston Chess Club, and more 
recently in the little Chess quarterly, Our Folder, has been compiled chiefly from reports 
published at the time in the local press. 
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Edward Everett sent a courteous letter of regret; and when the toast 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was offered, Dr. Holmes 
apologized for the necessary absence of Governor Banks. 

Among the participants was the poet Longfellow, who had already 
retired from his professorship, to be succeeded by Lowell. In his 
Journal, May 30th, he wrote: 


In the evening, went to town to see Paul Morphy play, at the Chess Club. 
A crowd of ladies and gentlemen. Morphy played serenely, and with a delicate 
nervous touch, as if the chess board were a n-usical instrument. A slight youth, 
pale and quiet. T. (Thomas Appleton, Longfellow’s brother-in-law) said he 
reminded him of Chopin — 

June 1. The Paul Morphy dinner was a brilliant affair. Holmes presided; 
and of course there were endless speeches. 
2d. In the morning Morphy and two handsome youths from New York came 
out and sat an hour. 


The guests, about one hundred fifty in number, entered the dining- 
hall at 6:30 p.m., and remained until long after midnight! Music was 
furnished during the evening by the Mendelssohn Quintette. 

After the blessing was asked by Reverend F. D. Huntington, 
Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, Dr. Richardson, President of the Chess Club, introduced the 
“President of the evening,” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who spoke 
as follows: 


We have met, gentlemen, some of us as members of a local Association, 
some of us as invited guests, but all of us as if by a spontaneous, unsolicited 
impulse, to do honor to our young friend who has honored us and all who glory 
in the name of Americans, as the hero of a long series of bloodless battles, won 
for our common country. 

His career is known to you all. There are many corners of our land which 
the truly royal game of kings and conquerors has not yet reached, where if an 
hour is given to pastime, it is only in an honest match of checquers played with 
red and white kernels of corn, probably enough upon the top of the housewife’s 
bellows. But there is no gap in the forest, there is no fresh trodden waste in 
the prairie, which has not heard the name of the New Orleans boy, who left 
the nursery of his youth, like one of those fabulous heroes of whom our child- 
hood loved to read, and came back bearing with him the spoils of giants whom 
he had slain, after overthrowing their castles and appropriating the allegiance 
of their queens. 

I need not therefore tell his story; it is so long that it takes a volume to tell 
it. It is so brief that one sentence may embrace it all. Honor went before him, 
and Victory followed after. 

You know the potential significance and the historical dignity of that re- 
markable intellectual pursuit, which although it wears the look of an amuse- 
ment, and its student uses toy-like instruments, as did the great inventor of 
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logarithms, Napier of Merchiston, in the well known ivory bones or rods by 
which he performed many calculations, has yet all the characters of a science, 
say rather of a science mingled with a variable human element, so that the 
perfect chess player would unite the combining powers of Newton with the 
audacity of Leverrier, and the shrewd insight of Talleyrand. You know who 
of the world’s masters have been chess players; happy for the world, had some 
of them been nothing worse than chess players! You know who have cele- 
brated the praises of the art in prose and verse. Among them the classic 
Italian remembered in those lines of Pope: 


Immortal Vida on whose honored brow 
The poet’s bays, and critic’s ivy grow, — 


who wrote one poem on the Heavenly Teacher, one on the art of Poetry, and 
one on the game of Chess. 

That you know all this may be taken for granted: I need not say that there 
is something very different from, something far deeper than, the pride which 
belongs to the professed amateurs or the outside admirers of this particular 
game, noble as it is, famous as it is, which brings us together. 

No, gentlemen: This seemingly gracious and pleasing occasion is far more 
than it seems. Through these lips of ours, as through those which have spoken 
before us and shall speak after us, the words of welcome to our young friend, 
there flows the warm breath of that true American feeling which makes us all 
one in the moment of every great triumph achieved by a child of the Great 
Republic. 

We who look upon the sun while the old world sleeps, are after all but 
colonists and provincials, in the eye of the ancient civilizations. There are 
Europeans enough, otherwise intelligent, who, if we may trust the stories of 
travellers, would be puzzled to say whether a native American of the highest 
race, caught in one of our streets, would be white, or black, or red; it cannot 
be disguised that we have been subject to the presumption of inferiority as a 
new people, and that nothing has been granted us except what we have taken 
at the cannon’s mouth, at the point of the bayonet or in that close Indian hug 
of peaceful but desperate competition in which, sooner or later, must crack the 
loins of the civilization belonging to one or the other of the two hemispheres. 

It would be tedious and ungenial to show in all its details how the American 
has had to make his way against these obstacles to the position he now holds 
before the nations. It took the revolutionary war to disprove the assertion 
that a British officer with a few regiments could march through the length and 
breadth of our land, in the face of its disorderly rebels. Once more we had to 
argue the question over with our dear obstinate old parents, and it was only 
after lugging in a dozen of his sea bulldogs by the ears that we succeeded in 
satisfying him that we could reason yard-arm to yard-arm as convincingly as 
we had argued bayonet to bayonet. You are not old enough, my young friend, 
to remember the eighth of January, 1815, but you may have heard of a great 
discussion which took place on that day near your native city of New Orleans. 
The same question was debated. If the logic of Mr. Andrew Jackson had 
failed to convince the opposite party, and Mr. Pakenham’s syllogism as to 
provincial inferiority had been followed out in-its corollary of sword and fire, 
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your little game of life, sir, might never have been played, which would have 
been a great misfortune to us and all the world — except perhaps the late 
champion of England, Mr. Howard Staunton.! 

We love our British cousins too well to repeat all the sharp things they have 
said of us. Reviewers, tourists, philosophers like Coleridge and Carlyle, nay, 
some who have lived among us until their flesh and blood had become American, 
and their very bones were made over again out of our earth, have all had their 
fling at the Colonists and Provincials. Such tricks are catching, and have re- 
appeared on the other side of the channel. After all the noble words spoken of 
our land and its institutions by writers like De Tocqueville and Chevalier, M. 
Jules Janin could not let the Queen of tragedy visit us without warning her 
against the barbarians of the new world, so terrible did we seem to the smooth, 
round coop-fed feuilletoniste of the Parisian cockneys. 

Now, gentlemen, there are two ways of meeting this prejudice so natural to 
the good people of the over-ripe half of the planet. We can confess the fact of 
our green immaturity, — but argue from the history of the past that we may 
yet come to something. We can show that all mankind are colonists and 
provincials with reference to some point or points from which they started; 
that England herself is but a settlement formed by a band of invading robbers, 
crossed upon a mob of emigrant squatters. We can show that the children of 
nations have often lived to feed, to teach, and when necessary to chastise their 
parents. We can remind our old-country friends that Macedonia, the kingdom 
of the world’s conqueror, and the home of the world’s philosopher, was but a 
rough province, speaking a language hardly understood at Athens; and that 
the great epic, the great poem, the great work of antiquity was written, or 
spoken, or sung, not in the phrase familiar to Attic ears, but in the liquid 
dialect of remote provincial Tonia. 

That is the first way of arguing the matter. The second course is much 
shorter and more satisfactory. It consists in administering what in the dialect 
of our Yankee Ionia is called ‘‘a good licking,” of course in the most polite and 
friendly way, to the other party in the discussion, whenever we get a chance. 
And that chance has of late years been afforded us pretty often. 

Let us look very briefly at the experiments we have tried in this direction. 
The first was to take the rod of iron with which we were ruled, — namely, a 
ramrod with a ball-cartridge at the end of it — and break it over the backs of 
those who had abused it. This lesson, as we said, had to be repeated, and we 
trust that costly way of teaching will never have to be tried again with our 
sturdy old parent. And thus the great and beneficent era of competition in 
the arts of peace was at last inaugurated. Now it is not fair to ask everything 
at once of a young and growing civilization. When our back-woodsmen have 
just made a clearing, we do not expect them to begin rearing Grecian temples; 
but was not and is not the settler’s log cabin good of its kind — better than 
Trish shanties and English hovels? As larger wants unfolded, we have had a 
fair opportunity of showing what we could do. The first great work of civilized 
men everywhere is to tame nature. And some of her wild creatures are never 
yet wholly tamed, though the old world has been at work at them for thousands 


1 Mr. Staunton, British chess-champion, who evaded a meeting with Morphy. 
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of years. There is the earth, — that huge dumb servant, out of whose sturdy 
strength, by goading and scourging and scarifying, we wring the slow secret 
toil that fills his brown arms with food for our necessities. ‘There is the sleep- 
less, restless, complaining monster, that overlaps two-thirds of our globe with 
his imbricated scales: the great ocean, — architect and destroyer of continents. 
There is man’s noblest servant among the unreasoning tribes of being, of whom 
the oldest and grandest of books says, that “his neck is clothed with thunder,” 
whose nature the classic fable blended with that of man himself to make the 
centaur, rival of demigods. 

Who has tamed the earth, gentlemen, like the Americans, whose instruments 
of husbandry so far surpassed all others in the day of trial that they reaped not 
only all the grain before them, but all the honors and all the prizes, without 
leaving anything for the gleaners? Who has tamed the ocean like the American 
shipbuilder, whose keels have ploughed the furrows in which all the navies 
of the world may follow at their leisure? Who-has so merited that noble 
Homeric name of horse-subduer, the proud title of heroes, as the American 
enchanter, whose triumphs have never been approached before since Buceph- 
alus trembled and stood still at the voice of Alexander. It is time for the 
men of the old world to find out that they have to do with a people which, if 
we may borrow an expression from one of its earliest and greatest friends, 
“‘tramples upon impossibilities.” 

Let me give you proofs from one department of applied science. In the 
book before me (London, 1852) Mr. Ross, the great English optician, says that 
135 degrees is the largest angular pencil of light that can be passed through a 
microscopic object-glass. On the cover of the object-glass before me, a glass 
made by Charles A. Spencer, then of Canastota, in the “backwoods” of New 
York, as they got it in London, is marked 146 degrees, which impossible angle 
he has since opened, as all the microscopic world knows, to the thrice im- 
possible extent of 170 degrees and upwards. 

I mention this exceptionally to illustrate the audacity of democratic in- 
genuity in a department remote from the wants of common life. But it is to 
supply these common wants that the American brain has been chiefly taxed. 
Here it has known no equal. One other example is enough. It took a locksmith 
trained among the guessing Americans to pick the locks of the world’s artificers 
and defy them all to push back the bolts of his own. So much, then, we have 
made thoroughly and triumphantly ours; the breast of the earth to feed us, 
the back of the ocean to bear us, the strength of the horse to toil for us, and 
the lock of the cunning artizan to protect the fruits of our labor from the 
rogues the old world sends us! We have had first to make life possible, then 
tolerable, then comfortable, and at last beautiful with all that intellect can 
lend it! 

And when the old world gets impatient that we will not do everything in the 
best way at once, when it is not contented with our material triumphs, and 
that greatest of all triumphs, the self-government of thirty empires, not con- 
tented that we should move on as the great tide-wave moves — one broad- 
breasted billow, and not a host of special narrow currents: when the old world, 
filled with those experts, who have often gained their skill for want of nobler 
objects, like the prisoners who carve cunning devices in their cells, becomes im- 
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patient, we must send over sometimes a man and sometimes a boy, to try 
conclusions with its people in some peaceful contest of intelligence. And this 
young gentleman at my right, looking as tranquil and breathing as calmly as 
if he were not half-smothered in his laurels, is one of the boys we sent. No! I 
am wrong. The thoughtful mothers of America would have cried out against 
us with one voice if we had sent this immature youth, his frame not yet knit 
together in perfect manhood, to task his growing brain in those tremendous 
conflicts which made the huge Pére Morel, the veteran of the Café de la 
Régence, strike his broad forehead and beg to be released from the very 
thought of following the frightful complexity of their bewildering combinations. 
No! the men, with their ambition and proud confidence in his strength, might 
have been willing to send him, but the women, with their tender love as 
mothers and sisters and well-wishers, would have said, ‘He shall not go!” 

He went. It was not we that sent him, — it was Honor! And when we meet 
to welcome his triumphant return, we know what his victories mean. We have 
had one more squeeze at the great dynamometer which measures the strength 
of the strongest of the race. There it lies in the central capital of Europe. The 
boy has squeezed it, and it is not now the index that moves, but the very 
springs that are broken. 

The test is as true a one of cerebral powers as if a hundred thousand men lay 
dead upon the field where the question was decided, — as if a score of line-of- 
battle-ships were swinging, blackened wrecks, upon the water after a game 
between two mighty admirals. Where there is a given maximum there is always 
a corresponding average, and there is not one of us who does not think better 
of the head he carries upon his own shoulders, since he finds what a battery it 
is that lies beneath the smooth forehead of this young brother American. 

As I stretch my hand above this youthful brow, it seems to me that I bear 
in it the welcome, not of a town or a province, but of a whole people. One 
smile, one glow of pride and pleasure runs over all the land, from the shore 
which the sun first greets to that which looks upon the ocean where he lets fall 
the blazing clasp of his dissolving girdle, — from the realm of our Northern 
sister who looks down from her throne upon the unmelted snows of Katahdin, 
to hers of the broad river and the still bayou who sits fanning herself among the 
fullblown roses and listening to the praises of her child as they come wafted 
to her on every perfumed breeze. 

I propose the health of Paut Morpny, the world’s chess champion: his 
peaceful battles have helped to achieve a new revolution; his youthful triumphs 
have added a new clause to the declaration of American Independence! 

Lowell’s juicy essay, ‘““On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
which had not yet appeared, forms a delightful codicil to this sturdy 
vindication of the American spirit and attainments. Entertaining, 
however, is the contrast between the temper of these remarks and the 
tone of Dr. Holmes’s utterances a year later, when another youth from 
foreign parts, still younger than Morphy, was welcomed in Boston, 
remaining as a guest for four days at the hostelry where his predecessor 
had been entertained. This was Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
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zetat. 18. At a festival in Music Hall, in the presence of the Prince, 
Holmes’s “International Ode,” sung by twelve hundred children to the 
tune of “God Save the Queen,” the whole audience rising, was replete 
with appropriate and benevolent sentiments toward “Our Fathers’ 
Land” and “‘The Kingdom’s Heir.” 

Mr. Morphy on rising was hailed with three times three cheers; and 
with much modesty: of manner and in a clear voice responded as 
follows: 


I sincerely thank you, one and all, and tender an expression of my sincere, 
heartfelt gratitude. And, gentlemen, on such an occasion as this, unprepared 
as you know that I am, I must be allowed to say, trite as I know the remark 
may be, that I rise with unusual embarrassment and unaffected diffidence. 

I see before and around me an intellectual aristocracy such as I never before 
witnessed, men whose great and well-deserved celebrity is enrolled on the lists 
of fame, whose literary and scientific achievements form part and parcel of 
their country’s history. In such illustrious presence it is not for me to speak, I 
can only tender the Committee, along with my thanks for the cordial welcome 
extended me upon my arrival in Boston, the expression of my sincere acknow- 
ledgments for the pleasure and honor of being surrounded by a company so 
distinguished. 

You have spoken, sir, of the game of Chess. I took occasion, in New York, 
to express my views on that subject, and will not weary and detain you by 
repeating them here. I may only say once more that Chess can never form the 
object of life; — it is, at best, but a relaxation to more serious pursuits. As 
such, and as a discipline for the mind, I believe it to be well worthy of high 
commendation; and I think you will all agree with me, when I say that the 
substitution of the chessboard for the card-table would go far toward improv- 
ing the morals of our people. [Applause.] 

I will not detain you, gentlemen, by any protracted remarks. I thank you 
most sincerely, Mr. President, for the very kind and highly flattering manner 
in which you have given my health, and the gentlemen here assembled for the 
equally flattering manner in which they have been pleased to receive it. I will 
beg leave to propose in conclusion: 

“The Literary and Scientific men of whom Boston is so justly proud, the 
stars of the first magnitude that adorn the intellectual firmament of the 
country.” 


After a toast to the State of Louisiana, the following letter was read 
from the Honorable Edward Everett, who at this time had nearly 
concluded his long and varied and distinguished career: 

Summer Street, 26th May, 1859 
GENTLEMEN: I have received your very obliging invitation to the dinner to be 
given by the Boston Chess Club to Mr. Paul Morphy on the 31st inst. It would 
have given me great pleasure to join you in this mark of respect to your dis- 
tinguished guest, who has not only evinced the most marvelous skill in the 
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ancient and noble game which you cultivate — having shown himself to be 
facile princeps among the chess players of the world — but who wears his 
laurels with a modesty equal to the mastery with which he has won them. 

I deeply regret that an engagement to repeat my address on the character of 
Washington in a neighboring city, on the 31st inst., will put it out of my power 
to be present on the interesting occasion. 

With my best wishes for an agreeable festival, I remain, gentlemen, 

Very respectfully yours 
Epwarp EVERETT 
Cuartes R. Copman, Jacos A. Dresser 
Joun Jerrrigs, Jr., and others 

The President announced the next regular sentiment as follows: 
The Judiciary of the Commonwealth — Its learning and probity are not 
better known nor more honored in Boston than in New Orleans. Our 
guest, master of chess, is yet a student of a more complex science. He 
will be greeted to-night by words of welcome from the lips whose words 
of wisdom have long been stereotyped into law. 

In rising to respond, Chief Justice Shaw was received with six cheers. 
He said, in addressing the chair, that the President and all the gentle- 
men present had probably heard the story of the eminent statesman 
who, although educated a practical printer, was elected to the Senate 
of the United States. At a dinner given by the craft in Washington, 
this Senator was the most prominent invited guest. His health being 
proposed, he adjusted his spectacles, produced a manuscript of con- 
siderable size, and proceeded: Sir, most unexpectedly called upon as I 
am. (Judge Shaw himself produced a roll of manuscript at this point, 
and his remarks were interrupted by loud laughter and applause.) 
Judge Shaw continued that it had long been his practice in his vo- 
cation to make use of notes. He found it convenient to put down his 
propositions with accuracy and precision. In this case he had been 
recommended to be prepared with a fair copy of the impromptu senti- 
ments he expected to offer (applause), so that they might proceed to 
press as speedily as convenient. With this preface he would ask the 
indulgence of the company for reading the manuscript in his hand. 

There needs no preparation [he continued] to answer with the heartiest 
thanks to the sentiment which has thus been phrased in the kindliest manner 
in honor to that department of the social system to which it has been my duty 
and my happiness to be attached during a great portion of my mature life. I 
beg leave, therefore, with the sincerest gratitude, to express my thanks in be- 
half of myself and my associates, to this very intelligent and discriminating 
company, for the respect and affection which you have thus manifested for the 
judiciary. The social system without a judiciary entitled by its constitution 
to the respect and confidence of the people would be indeed a most defective 
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system; and if those who are intrusted with the high power of administering 
justice can so conduct themselves, in matters affecting the highest interests, 
as to command the approbation of the wise and good, and win the respect and 
affection of those among whom they live, it will ever be their highest reward. 
Sir, this is a reward worthy of the ambition and desire of every upright and 
honorable man, and an adequate compensation for the toil to which it may 
subject them. 

Here, perhaps, Mr. President, I ought to stop; my duty is done. But as it is 
sometimes said by grave debating bodies, as I am on my legs, I may fitly make 
some allusion to the purpose for which we have met here to do honor to one 
who has attained to highest pre-eminence in a noble intellectual pursuit, for I 
can assign no lower rank to the skillful game of chess. [Applause.] 

But perhaps I am asked, what has that to do with the law, with the science 
of jurisprudence? Perhaps in external appearance there is little resemblance 
between a game of chess and the conduct of a suit at law; but in principle may 
we not perceive strong analogies? A keen discriminating power and sagacity, 
great forecast, great clearness, firmness and steadiness of purpose, coolness and 
self-possession, fertility of invention; if I have any notion of the science of 
chess, all these are requisites to high success, and nearly all who have experience 
will bear me witness that, in the conduct of a contested suit, all these higher 
qualities of intellect are in constant demand. In the one case as in the other, 
an apparently bold sally, or well planned attack, may be checked and turned 
by the unobserved position of some paltry pawn, or the erratic leap of some 
kingly knight. [Applause.] A wary advocate, like a skillful player, will be 
cautious how he puts within reach of his adversary a weapon that may be 
turned against himself. 

It might not be out of place here to mention, especially if, as I have heard 
it whispered, our distinguished guest has it in contemplation to turn his 
powers to the study of the law, that a very serious writer on the subject of 
jurisprudence has soberly recommended to the student the study of geometry 
as the best preparation for the important accomplishment of examining and 
cross-examining witnesses. This seems strange! What connection has the 
examination of witnesses with this department of mathematics? Much, very 
much, in principle. The keen-sighted advocate, with thorough preparation, 
with a sagacity and forecast that sees the end from the beginning, has his case 
distinctly mapped out before him, on which, with his mind’s eye, he takes 
notice of every line and curve, every angle and point, and with a tenacity of 
memory which would almost enable him to play the game with his back to 
the table, suffers no part to escape till he has filled up every point in his 
programme. Such figures and forms the study of geometry enables him to 
frame on the retina of his mind’s eye, and hold them steadily till he has 
transferred the clear and full images in their exact lines and just proportions to 
the minds of those whom he seeks to impress. The power of forecast, thus 
earnestly carried out, notwithstanding all the attempts of an adversary to 
divert or baffle it, is almost equally efficacious in the suit at law and the 
game of chess. In some eases it is equally necessary for the sagacious advocate 
to know how to practice a masterly inactivity, and even to prevent an attack 
when he is resting his forces from unavailing efforts. 
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But, Mr. President, there are other high mental qualities, alike necessary to 
the skillful game and to the well conducted cause. Indeed, every high intel- 
lectual power is essential in its turn — memory, to know what has been done; 
sagacity and forethought, to see what ought to be done; promptness, to act 
when action is necessary; but, on the other hand, caution, deliberation, and 
even doubt, when further consideration may throw new light, so as never to 
make a move or take a step, until the player or the advocate is satisfied that it 
is the best which the game will admit of. 

One of the most eminent jurists who ever graced the woolsack was proverbi- 
ally a doubter. So often was this repeated by himself that Lord Eldon almost 
acquired the title of the “Great Doubter.’”’ Sometimes when a legal propo- 
sition was submitted to him, he would say, “I have been in doubt upon that 
question twenty years”’; but yet this very hesitation gave great force to his 
opinions when he did form them; when he held the balance of justice, till one 
scale fairly preponderated, no decisions ever carried a greater weight of 
authority. As illustrating this characteristic of the eminent Chancellor, and as 
a graphic allusion to some of the most distinguished practitioners of the 
chancery bar at the early part of the present century, permit me to repeat a 
jeu d esprit circulated at the period: 

Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Impressive, clear and strong; 
Mr. Hartt, on the other part, 
Was tedious, dull and long. 
Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Bell spoke so well, 
That the Chancellor said: “‘I doubt.’’ 


Mr. President [continued the speaker], I hope I am not telling tales out of 
school, or uttering secrets which disparage the profession; these are but the 
facetie, the small change which passes current among the members of the 
bench in the hours of relaxation, the glitter,and sparkle of which may, perhaps, 
show off to advantage the unfading brilliancy and solid worth of the ingots, 
indicative of the intrinsic worth of jurisprudence. 

No consideration of mere amusement could induce me to disparage the 
excellence of an honorable and noble profession. Noble and honorable I may 
well call it, when I consider the high ends to which its aim is devoted — the 
peace of society, the security of life, liberty and property, the enjoyment of 
every social right; honorable, also, may I call it when the trust is committed to 
honorable and high-minded men, of integrity, learning and talent, impressed 
above all things with an ever-abiding sense of duty; honorable, because it 
calls forth, invigorates, and displays the highest powers of the human mind. 

Mr. President, I hope I may not be misunderstood, or be supposed arro- 
gantly claiming honors for myself; nothing could be further from my thought. 
I am now pulling off the harness and not putting it on.! My task is nearly 
accomplished. I speak, therefore, as one having no other interest in the subject 
but to declare the truth. 


1 Justice Shaw retired in 1860, in his eightieth year. 
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Again alluding to the intimation that our illustrious guest has it in 
contemplation to turn his attention to the law, the speaker said: 


Let us unite in expressing the ardent hope that in that event the same high 
intellectual powers which have enabled him to surpass all competitors in the 
intricate game of chess may elevate him to the highest place of eminence in 
the halls of jurisprudence. 


The speaker closed with the following sentiment: 


Memory and judgment, rapidity of thought and promptness of action — The 
loftiest powers of the human intellect — alike necessary to the surpassing 
chess player, and the eminent advocate. [Applause.] 


To the next sentiment: Harvard University — The culture of the 
intellect is her duty, and the laurels of her pupils are her pride. The 
presence of her President assures us that, though she is not the foster 
mother of our guest, Harvard neither forgets his fame nor underrates 
his genius — President Walker responded as follows: 


Mr. Presivent: In innocently accepting an invitation to this dinner, I am 
afraid that I have incurred obligations unwittingly, which I cannot fulfil. But 
though I cannot make an after-dinner speech, I certainly can acknowledge 
which I do most respectfully — the honorable mention of the College in the 
sentiment which has just been read and the kind manner in which it has been 
received. More than this, I confess to the weakness, if it is one, of having made 
it a part of my patriotism to exult in the triumphs of the great American chess 
player. [Cheers.] I have exulted in them the more because they are purely 
intellectual triumphs — not in ingenious contrivances for saving labor and 
making money, although these things are good in their way, but in an art 
beginning and ending in intellect. [Cheers.] From this I gather a lesson of 
encouragement. We already compete successfully with other nations in the 
development of our material resources — and it is high time we should begin 
to compete with them intellectually, not in one way, but in all ways, especially 
as these are contests which draw nations together and make them respect 
sach other. Our colleges must not fail to do their part in this work, neither 
must they neglect to honor it whereinsoever it is done by others. I suppose it 
is to some such view of the subject and to my connection with the University 
that I am indebted for the honor of being present here. But, Mr. President, 
there is also another reason which I am happy to state without giving offence 
to the presiding officer or to any others. In looking around I see that the 
College is represented here in force. The Committee have invited a great many 
professors, and have even gone so far as to place one of them in the chair. 
Having done this, they no doubt considered it prudent to send for the President 
to look after them. [Laughter.] I accept the responsibility. [Renewed 
laughter.]| Having done so you will allow me to take my seat and do my 
appropriate duty in making room for those whose duty it is to speak. 
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- Responding to the sentiment: The Literature of America — It 
borrows light from every branch of knowledge and every exercise of 
thought. It sends a representative whose name and fame are parcel of 
its history: whose wide culture and catholic regard can be indifferent 
to no intellectual success — the historian Jared Sparks, Ex-President 
of Harvard College, spoke as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I confess that I am unable to see on what principle I have been 
called upon to speak, this evening; but I am not the less gratified to celebrate 
the occasion to do honor to our young countryman, who has, both at home and 
abroad, done honor to this country by his intellectual achievements. I confess, 
too, that I am much gratified to see many here whom I have formerly seen in 
another relation, when connected with Harvard College. 

As to the sentiment which has been read, I am not aware that I understand 
the purport of it. It is something about literature; and, as far as I can judge, 
it is expected that I am to say something of the bearing of chess upon the 
promotion of literature. Now, I must own that I know nothing whatever 
about chess. I don’t know even the first move. As for literature, perhaps I 
might say a little more than that, but not very much. [Laughter.] 

As to literature, as far as I can judge from the little that I have been 
through in the course of my studies, it is of various kinds. There is a literature 
of fact, there is a literature of romance, there is a literature of science and of 
art, — a literature of poetry, and various other literatures. 

Now, how far the game of chess, and the discipline of the mind in playing 
chess, will illustrate these various kinds of literature, I am not prepared to say. 
But chess, as far as I understand it — as I have already remarked, I don’t 
know, myself, one single move on the board, but then I have read about the 
game, and have some conception of the mode in which it exercises the mind — 
chess, it seems to me, is an intellectual exercise. Now, literature, in whatever 
form, I suppose to be a product of the mind; the more highly, therefore, this 
mind is trained — not by acquisition alone, but by exercise — internal 
exercise — the better qualified, I should infer, will that mind be for exercising 
itself in literature. I cannot see why a man whose mind is truly adapted to this 
certainly very intellectual exercise of chess, should not be the better fitted for 
any literary pursuit. I should think, even a poet might be better qualified for 
his art by such exertion of his intellectual powers. But as I see several gentle- 
men around me much more competent to speak upon that particular point 
than I can be, I shall leave it to them. 

I remember reading a tract, — by a man whose name is familiar to those 
around me, Dr. Franklin, who did not profess to be an extraordinary chess- 
player, but was an accomplished one, — an essay on what he calls, “the 
morals of chess.” It is a beautiful paper, certainly; and it shows how this 
exercise contributes not only to strengthen the mind, but to improve the 
morals. I recollect three peculiar properties of mind which he enumerates as 
cultivated by chess-playing, — foresight, circumspection and caution. 

Now these are pretty important qualities. Whoever looks ahead is likely to 
see what he is to meet, and to guard himself accordingly, and the mind of the 
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chess-player, I infer from Dr. Franklin’s tract, is peculiarly occupied in looking 
ahead, and seeing what his opponent is going to do. Circumspection is im- 
portant to every one, — the looking around in every direction, — and the 
chess-player is led to exercise that faculty of mind, in an eminent degree. He 
must overlook the whole board, and see the whole of the game, before him. 
Then caution is certainly a very necessary quality, and to success in this game 
the active exercise of caution is indispensable. 

But I am discoursing to you on a subject which I have confessed to you I 
know nothing about. I will make but one more remark; — it seems to me that 
the terms of the chessboard have a kind of monarchical character. I don’t 
exactly understand it — there are kings and queens, and I don’t know what 
other kindred dignitaries — none of them appropriate in this country. Now 
is there not some danger, gentlemen, that these chess-clubs will by and by be 
running to monarchical principles? [Laughter.] All the time handling kings and 
queens, and talking about them, may they not develop a new party, a Chess 
Party, which will go in for new combinations, and determine to show these 
Republicans and Democrats that they are somebody, that they are a power in 
the land. We had best watch over them. I have heard that as Franklin was 
once playing chess, somewhere in Europe, his king, according to the story, got 
checkmated, I believe —I don’t know exactly what it was, but he was in 
close quarters, somehow or other — and Dr. Franklin, seeing that the case was 
desperate, said, “Take the king; I am a Republican, and I don’t care for him.” 

The next toast was addressed to Louis Agassiz: The great Student 
of Nature, who reads the secrets of creation through its closely folded 
strata, and reconstructs its organisms from their slightest vestiges; he 
who carries the chequered face of nature in his brain, and reads the 
combinations of her mighty game, knows how to honor the triumphs 
of intellect in the realm of pure abstractions, as well as in the splendid 
generalizations of Linnzus, and Cuvier, and Humboldt. 

The President, in his introduction of Professor Agassiz, remarked 
that knowledge is many-formed, to use the Greek word, it is poly- 
morphous — he had almost said Paul-y-Morphyous. This pun being 
received with boisterous merriment, Dr. Holmes explained that he was 
not its father, only its grandfather. 

Professor Agassiz was greeted with hearty cheers. He began by 
humorously protesting against making any comparison, as he supposed 
he was expected to do, between the objects of his favorite science and 
those connected with the game of chess, suggesting, however, several 
comic comparisons, as that of the knights to Devil’s-darning needles, 
that dart about in such queer zig-zags that they land nobody knows 
where. 


Or if, leaving these low things aside [he said], I rise to the higher figures on 
the board, and find there the king and the queen, I am reminded that our 
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guest, who is the representative, par excellence, of the chess board, has never 
entered a match in which he has been mated. [Laughter.] 

I don’t mean to say anything to make you laugh, — it is not in my way. 
There is, in this matter, a serious side, and a very serious one, on which I am 
happy to express my thoughts, in its relation to the science of which I have 
some right to speak. Mr. Morphy has given an illustration to this science 
which the world has not before had, and for which all thinking men must be 
thankful. When we generalize in our efforts at combining individual facts into 
a general proposition, this is considered, sometimes, as a farce, or as a “theory,” 
— as something worth very little, because nobody sees from what premises it 
is derived. 

But he can show to the whole world in what manner a good chess-player 
turns his back upon a chess-board. Philosophers have not succeeded in show- 
ing mankind how, turning their backs upon the facts before them, they deduce 
general propositions from which, once established, all these facts may be 
evolved; but now the process of abstraction is exhibited to them on the chess- 
board. And I think I see, to-day, that it is not a non-significant fact that 
professors at Harvard, that its worthy President, and all those who hold 
intellectual culture high, have been willing and anxious to come and do honor 
to our respected guest. 


The President announced the next sentiment as follows: Dane Law 
School — Itself the head of the legal seminaries in America; it has a 
Chief Justice of its own. The law which his lectures expound is not 
purer than the example of his judicial life. Among his pupils we cannot 
help hoping that he may yet number the young victor whom his 
presence honors to-night. 

Honorable Joel Parker, of the Law School, was called upon to re- 
spond. He was greeted with three cheers, and when order was re- 
stored he proceeded to re-recite a couplet which had been quoted 
by Chief Justice Shaw, concluding with — 


“And Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough before.”’ 


He hoped that the Chief Justice intended no personal reflection when he 
made the allusion. However, he did not feel so solicitous as he otherwise 
should, inasmuch as the President of the University had given his bond to be 
responsible for any absurdity which he might utter. The speaker alluded to the 
origin of the Dane Law School, suggesting that its name was a misnomer, — 
and mentioned the distinguished names which had been connected with it. 
He spoke of Mr. Morphy’s victories in Europe, — which induced Mr. Staunton 
to fall back on his “previous engagements,’’— and said he supposed he was 





summoned to the festival to welcome the victor to his new field of labor 
(the study of the law, upon which Mr. M. is about to enter), and that task he 
cheerfully accepted. Addressing himself to Mr. M., he welcomed him toa 
course of study which would task his faculties, great as he had proved them, to 
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their very utmost; and a course in which, in the language of another, he would 
be obliged to “live like a hermit and work like a horse;” to a new test of his 
powers, in which the right was to be vindicated and wrongs were to be re- 
dressed; he bade him welcome to a profession which had been illustrated by an 
Erskine, a Pinckney and a Webster; and he would wish for him, were it possible 
in his new position, a success which should eclipse that he had already achieved. 


The next toast was addressed to “The Poets of America. It is fit 
that National triumphs should stimulate National song. The triumphs 
are achieved, the poet is with us. We listen for the music of his verse.” 
The response was made by Professor James Russell Lowell, in the 


following poem: 


As I rise, Mr. Autocrat, grim with despair, 

And bow to you smiling complacently there, 

May I ask, while I cant my drained mind for its dregs, 
What's the good of a Chair that tilts folks on their legs, 
When they feel from the top of their skulls to the floor, 
As sure as a gimlet, to turn out a bore? 

Can I hope, fishing out my dried jokes from my pocket, 
*Cause I rise like a stick, I may come down a rocket? 


Has a man any right, who comes after some folks, 

To dream of success with his verses or jokes? 

Will Fancy’s sprites aid him, or Thought’s mining gnomes, 
Who speaks after Emerson, rhymes after Holmes, 

Two wizards from whom, if it had any nous, 

An earthquake might learn how to bring down a house? 


When Harvard has men here, savants of such fame, 
They'd give Nature a bishop and then win the garve, 
What can I hope to say, seeing those all around 

On whose speech wisdom waits as the echo on sound, 
Whose silence is not the dull thought-sleep of churls, 
But the shell of the secret that’s mother of pearls? 

Is not Agassiz here with his great dome of thought, 
The State House where Nature’s own statutes seem wrought; 
Who, give but a scale, can construct you the shark, 
That turned up his sidelong pig-eye at the Ark 

With a hope that his jaws, as they shut with a slam, 
Might sandwich a leg or a shoulder of Ham, 

And who'd make a green turtle (he talks so persuas- 
Ively) rush off to the pot for the good of his race? 

Is not Peirce there beside him, whose soul is all ears 
For the rhythmical cadence of balancing spheres, 
Who traces God’s footprints on star-sands that beach 
Lone gulfs of the Infinite, baffling thought’s reach, 
Who on night’s golden rosary, planet-impearled, 
Tells his aves and eredos, each least bead a world, 
And who, the first term of the problem but given, 
Could predict every move on the chessboard of Heaven? 
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I confess, since you said to me, “James, you'll be there, 


And be ready to answer a call from the chair?” 

I have tried my poor skull with perpetual scratch, 

To as little avail as an old sulphur match. 

The ingredient was wanting, whatever it is, 

(You know, Mr. Chairman,) that goes with a fizz. 

One should have a percussion cap over his hair, 

When come down on like this by old cocks in the chair, 
To go off with a pop at the very first hint, 

Nor wait to shake priming nor pick at the flint; 


Whereas my brain’s planned, like an ancient queen’s-arm, 


That thinks before starting, and then does no harm, 
Except to the lad who contrives to unhitch 

The rusty old trigger and stand at the breech; 

As we bards on compulsion are floored oftentimes 
By the heavy recoil of their lead-laden rhymes. — 


Once, I thought, “for a change in the programme, suppose 


You give them a bit of palaver in prose? 
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For, though Morphine should chance to surcharge the oration, 


> Twould be all the better and suit the occasion.” 
But the muse jogged my elbow with counsel averse, 
And, Weller-like, whispered me, ‘‘ You can do werse.” 
So verse I’ve begun with, though where I bring up 
Is a matter at present betwixt lip and cup. 

I am more in the dark as to where I am bound 
Than the good prophet Jonah of old, when he found 
He was being dead-headed (some comfort, at least) 
By the whale’s alimentary canal, for the East — 
First instance on record, and last, too, I guess, 

Of the great Belly Transit, performed with success. 


Then what am I here for? I came with the rest, 
To take a good stare at our eminent guest, 

For we’ve an owl’s notion that looks make us wise; 
As if wit, like potatoes, were bred by the eyes; 
Besides, I had also some right to expect 
Met-a-Morphysis here which I would not neglect; 
I might come as a bore, and believe me a scion 

Of the lion’s own stock, if I drink with the lion. 


A true dinner-speech, I conceive, is a way 

Of gracefully having your nothing to say, 

And when you have said it, of knowing ‘tis said, 
And so without bother just shutting your head: 

I know I’ve said mine, and will give up the ghost 
After one little mouthful of rhyme-buttered Toast: 


I give you the men, whereso’er born and bred, 

Who win in the tough race of life by a head, 

Who prove the time’s coming, howe’er far away, 
When the forehead that’s broadest will carry the day, 
And chiefly our guest, who has shown that the wreath 
Need not turn, as so often, the head underneath; 
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That a poison of jealousy, meanness or quarrel, 

Ts not always distilled from the leaves of the laurel; 
I give you the man who can think out and dare 

His bloodless Marengos on twelve inches square, 
Yet so modest, the conquered all feel that they meet 
With a Morphy — and not morti-fying defeat. 


Responding to the sentiment: “Our National Representatives — 
Their position gives them a special interest in National success,” 
Honorable Henry Wilson, Senator from Massachusetts, vouched for 
the fact that our National representatives would unite with the whole 
country in doing homage to the returned American victor who had 
done honor to the American name. 


We honor him for his modest demeanor. As we had read of his great 
achievements, we have loved him for preserving the character of an American 
gentleman. Surrounded by the nobility of Europe, he preserved a modesty 
hardly surpassed by Washington himself amid his great achievements. 


Mr. Wilson closed with the sentiment: 


The Modest Bearing of our Guest. — Worthy the imitation of the American 
scholars, artists, jurists and statesmen, who uphold the intellectual character 
of America among the nations. 


To the toast, “The Clergy of Massachusetts —'The guardians of 
morals, they will find, with Franklin, are auxiliary in the ‘Morals of 
Chess.’ There are no bishops on the board, but our game will be 
strengthened by the wise counsels of the Plummer Professor’ — Dr. 
Huntington (afterwards Bishop of Central New York) responded as 
follows: 


Whereby, Mr. President, you break, with a very serious compound fracture, 
Dr. Franklin’s own three cardinal rules at the game of chess — which, if I re- 
member, are foresight, cireumspection, and caution. And how are you going 
to work, — I fancy some persons say, — by what forcing of the mother tongue, 
by what outrageous violence of analogy, by what hard straining for the 
occasion, to make out a point of connection between this jubilee for a chess 
champion and the clergy of Massachusetts? By just the same, sir, that joins 
universal humanity in all its interests with the maker of humanity, — by just 
the same real and intimate and beautiful relation that links one form of legiti- 
mate power to another in all the creation of God. Yes, sir, by the same compre- 
hensive genial wisdom which has prompted every deep-sighted student of the 
science of education, including the sphered spirit of Plato, the solemn mind of 
Milton, and the sagacious mind of Franklin, to find in a true and symmetrical 
training of man, — many-sided, marvelous, mysterious man, — some place 
for the play as well as the labor of his powers. 

That there is an intellectual element in chess has been pretty satisfactorily 
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established by those who have gone before me. I proceed to a position which 
makes this occasion a property, the interest, of even a larger class than that of 
professional scholars and thinkers. Pre-eminence, Mr. President, authentic, 
unquestionable eminence in any lawful thing deserves a frank recognition. I 
suppose this scene means just that, and for one I take leave to admire, to 
honor whatever right excellence is foremost in its kind. And as you have 
called me up, sir, in the name of another and a higher calling, I will fall back 
upon that to take my text — “Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might” — with the might of earnestness, with the might of a condensed 
purpose, with the might of genius, or of constancy, which is almost another 
word for genius. 

It is a principle of all enterprise, victory, greatness among men; and Mr. 
Morphy, a good man sitting here — as he ought to be, among good men — 
with a conscience as active and tender as anybody’s, deems this the temporary 
work which his true hand has found to do and to master, with a mind open to 
God and to his brother men; then honor to him that he does it thoroughly, 
does it with his might, does it with an excellence which is supreme in its kind, 
does it with that temper and that will which are the secret of all success on 
sarth, and so exemplary for us all alike. Besides, one is reminded, when look- 
ing at a kind of superiority so special and peculiar, of the variety there is and 
the extent there is among the works of the Creator. 

I am led to question whether you or I have much right to insist upon it, that 
any particular person shall cut and carve his individuality into any particular 
pattern to suit our preconceived ideas. On the contrary, I suspect in this 
ample universe, not one particle of which is an accident nor outside the plan, 
and among the numerous specimens at this moment active on the planet, there 
may be a proper, providential place for a distinguished chess-player; so that 
we are likely to be right in making a place for him in our regards and cele- 
brations here, even as he has made a very considerable place for himself 
whether we would or not. Probably the same affluent creative hand that is 
now calling up the roses and swinging the sweet bells of the lilies of the valley, 
and pouring summer beauty and melody along the vast regions of continents 
and islands where no human foot treads, no admiring human eye looks, no 
entranced human ear listens, has joyous ends of its own to serve in every limit, 
traces every nole it awakens, every growth in its plants. I believe it is literally 
true that God lavishes his wonders and glories without stint or measure, for 
the delight of it. 

And if we, on our part, welcome the conqueror that comes home dripping 
with blood from wasted fields and desolated households, if we can find time and 
heart to pay homage to him who excels in the art of destruction, or if we can 
throw up our hats or crook the supple hinges of the knee for the calculator who 
heaps up money in his sordid and selfish pile, shall we not reasonably stop an 
hour to offer our honest tribute to him who returns to us from peaceful, harm- 
less and unostentatious victories, gained by the very same faculties and forces 
as the fortune and the field! 

And further yet, in the same train of congratulation, we find something to 
own with pleasure, and something to encourage our common manliness, in the 
spirit in which this brilliant distinction has been gained and won, if indeed it is 
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not something worse than a paradox, and almost as good as a bull, to praise a 
man for his modesty. We have reason to be glad as Americans, as patriots, as 
sensitive to the dignity of our western breeding, that one of our fellow country- 
men has known how to stand up above all his order in a much older society, 
and stand there without the least particle or aught of a strut in his attitude! 
unassuming, unpretending! to win laurels without sticking them on to his 
fatigue dress; to do better than the best of them, claiming nothing! to accept a 
challenge like a gentleman, fight like a hero, and conquer without losing his 
common-sense. 

These, sir, are lessons from the man. Lessons enough are found in the game 
itself. In the mere power of a game as a game it seems to me there is a good 
deal to study, for any man who looks at human nature in all its breadth and 
depth, with some good inferences to be drawn from it in the practical and duti- 
ful management of life. Last evening, while watching the match between Mr. 
Morphy and Mr. Braughton, I thought there was as vivid an illustration as I 
had ever seen of the consequence of single action — the irretrievable, extended, 
complicated results of a man’s next move. It must have occurred to you how 
largely our ordinary ethical language is colored and shaped by games; how 
strikingly this shows the value of all that sort of symbolism, as an illustrative 
apparatus — instances occurring not only in the most forcible uninspired 
appeals to our higher nature for conflicts with evil, but especially in those 
passages of unequalled vigor and magnificence, living in every Christian 
memory, from the holy rhetoric of St. Paul. Nor do I forget the teachings of 
this particular game — the untiring persistency, the patient endurance of the 
shame of early failures — the return to the encounter again and again — the 
muscular concentration of the brain, the cool command of the nerves, the 
elevation above surprise, the far-reaching forethought, and comprehensive 
communication. 

In all this whosoever will can surely read something more and higher than a 
diversion of the hour. It is, indeed, a part of the very same energy and 
divination by which science points its finger to stars, new to knowledge to- 
night, but old as the morning of creation, weighs them, anticipates their mo- 
tions; and classifies, generalizes, discovers in every realm of nature. 

There is a lesson of right living also. Not only in that wonderful outline 
drawing ! of Retzsch — at which I have seen young men start and shudder as 
they never did at any sermon — but in all the aspects of the real play, we can 
see, if we choose, an image of that sober Game of Life, where principles are the 
Queens and Kings — the activities of free will are the nimble Knights — wise 
and high expediences are side-long moving Bishops, and where straight- 
forward, impracticable, undeviating consciences are the Castles, and special 
virtues are the Pawns — all kept or surrendered, as the independent, heaven- 
instructed soul shall decree. 

Nevertheless, sir, I repeat, if it were only as a lawful sport, this game would 
have its proper place in the world. To be sure, I try to persuade the students 
at College that robust and out-of-door amusements are healthier and more 


1 The well-known impressive etching by Retzsch: ‘* The Chess-Players. Satan playing 
with Man for his Soul.” 
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needful to their habits. Still, with the eager, selfish materialistic tendencies of 
these times. there is room for the contemplative, unselfish entertainment that 
we are honoring in the person of our celebrated guest, who yet has told us he 
will by no means let any diversion be the permanent object of his mind. 

In ending, let me give you — not an application of my sermon, but a senti- 
ment in a general form, which you, sir, can apply personally if you will — not 
to yourself — good parishioners under the best of preaching are not expected 
to do that — but to one and another of the eminent men sitting around you: 

“The indebtedness of all departments of thought and life — science, art, 
enterprise — to their foremost men.” 

James T. Fields, A.M. (Hon.) 1858, responding to the sentiment: 
“Authors and Publishers — Always in intimate relations, we can call 
on both in one,” — said that not long ago the great English heart was 
stirred by the voice of one of her poets, and in honor of him who had 
stirred the American heart, he would offer a parody on that epic to 
which he had alluded. He then read a parody on Tennyson’s “‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade” in which the success of Morphy when charging 
through the opposing European squadrons was humorously described 
to the keynote: “Some one had blundered.”” At the suggestion of the 
President, the company gave three cheers and a stirrup-cup to Mr. 
Fields who was on the eve of departure for Europe. 

To the toast: “‘To the memory of Franklin. It is ours to remember 
with especial regard, as a chess-player and author, him whom the world 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., responded 





honors as a patriot and philosopher” 
in his usual humorous vein. 


He confessed that he felt hardly able to speak in such an audience. It 
reminded him of his earlier days when he had to face the President and 
Faculty of Harvard College, and he felt more as if he were going to be exam- 
ined than to be making a speech in honor of Paul Morphy. He complained 
that he scarcely knew what to say on such an occasion. If it were the Fourth 
of July, or the Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, or Washington’s 
Birthday, he should have material. He related an anecdote of his great grand- 
father being sent from Massachusetts Bay Colony, a delegate to Philadelphia. 
Franklin in his autobiography mentions the fact of the former calling on him, 
as an old townsman from Boston, and says, also, that he wrote him a speech, 
which was very successful; and on every occasion like the present, the speaker 
was obliged to make a speech for Franklin, just because Franklin had made a 
speech for his great grandfather! 

In alluding to the blindfold successes of Morphy, he said he had done more 
than Czesar did when he boasted — “‘I came, I saw, I conquered”’; for our 
champion could have said — ‘IT came, and conquered without seeing.” He 
might use the old nursery rhyme, with a little alteration: 


Ill open my mouth and shut my eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise. 
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Mr. Quincy mentioned, as a fact in the history of Franklin, that “he snatched 
the lightning from heaven, and the sceptre from tyrants.” 

In Franklin’s time draughts was the fashionable game. Now his own great- 
grandmother was a sort of Morphy in petticoats. Franklin used to visit her 
now and then, and confessed that she was the only woman that he was afraid 
of at the board. Chess, Mr. Quincy maintained, was an aristocratic game. 
The duty of all the pieces was to take care of the King, and see that he suffered 
no wrong. He continued in a flood of anecdotes and facts, and showed that 
chess, besides being a monarchical game, was also a woman’s rights movement, 
inasmuch as the most powerful and important person was the Queen. In this 
connection he said that, although it might not be pleasant for the President to 
hear, he must say that the woman who pours out the coffee is really ‘“‘the 
autocrat of the breakfast-table,” and that if anybody doubted her authority, 
she would doubtless give him grounds for complaint. He closed with the 
sentiment: 

“The Struggling Nations of Europe —If they are unable, like our great 
countryman, to snatch the sceptre from tyrants, may they at least be able to 
keep in check and confine the kings in their proper positions.” 


Responding to the toast, “The Pulpit and the Platform. As the 
friends of education, always interested in physical, mental, and moral 
gymnastics’ — Reverend Thomas Starr King, beginning his remarks 
at three minutes past twelve, protested that if he had been called up 
in the month of May, he might possibly have entertained the company 
with some intcresting remarks. 


After this humorous demurral, he went on to say that the toast made him 
feel like the brother of the temperance lecturer, who went round as an awful 
example. He was the “awful example” of the need of physical exercise. He 
continued in a humorous and eloquent strain, to speak of the age and nobility 
of chess. A great deal has been said lately about the need of amusements 
among our people. That this is true none can deny. The game of chess, it has 
been said, is older than Christianity. He did not know but that at some time a 
manuscript might turn up in which it would be recorded that Noah and his 
family rested from taking care of the menagerie by playing a game of chess, or 
that Shem and Ham sparred with each other over a chess board. He alluded 
to the celebrated painting of Satan playing with a mortal fora human soul, and 
said that had the artist placed Mr. Morphy in the place of that mortal, the 
result of the game would have been far different. To use the words of a friend 
a day or two since, “‘He beats the devil.” It might be said that as the devil 
was the only immortal whom the artist had placed at the chess-table, the game 
was debased from that fact, but he thought that it was elevated thereby; for 
he was certain that if the fallen angel could play the game, he must have 
learned it above. He thought it not improbable that in the world above the 
celestial spirits recreated their immortal minds by indulging in that noble 
game. The moral lessons taught by this game were forcible. He thought that 
in all the sermons preached in this city on last Sunday, (and he took to himself 
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his share of the blame,) there was not enough mind and talent to make even a 
tolerable game of chess. If the amount of talent and concentration of thought 
that were put into one of Mr. Morphy’s games, could be put into a sermon, 
what a tremendous addition there would be to the religious forces of the church 
of New England. If one hundred men could send as much strength of mind, 
and fire and power of thought as Mr. Morphy had shown in one of his blind- 
fold games, they would revolutionize New England. 


At the end of the evening Dr. Holmes exclaimed: “Gentlemen, I am 
the automaton chess player, and I now cry check. But before we part, 
there is one toast in which I am sure you will all cordially join — The 
Boston Chess Club.” The sentiment was received with great enthusiasm 
and Professor Agassiz proposed three cheers for the Boston Chess Club, 
which were heartily given. Soon after, Dr. Holmes pronounced, 
checkmate, and shortly before one o’clock the company dispersed. 


THE OVERPRODUCTION OF LAWS 
By E. V. WILCOX, ’92 


( F the fourth beast about which Daniel dreamed while in the lion’s 

den it is said: “He shall speak words against the Most High and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High and shall think to change 
the times and the law.” To-day this beast is no longer confined to the 
land of dreams. He is at large in every community. He is wearing out 
even the sinners as well as the saints. And his fixed idea is that, with a 
suitable number of “‘ whereases,”’ “‘hereby-declareds,”’ and “‘ provided- 
that-nothings” written into the statutes, we can repeal, annul, revive, 
suspend or in any desired way transmogrify natural and economic laws 
without reference to human nature or to the constitution of the uni- 
verse. As in Daniel’s dream the beast is still busy changing the times 
and the law. 

How many laws must a nation have to be properly regulated? There 
seems to be no recognized standard of comparison. According to an 
estimate by W. P. Helm, Jr., we now have in force throughout the 
United States, counting federal, state, county and municipal legisla- 
tion, about 2,000,000 laws and ordinances, or one to every fifty of our 
population. And the supply of laws is increasing by about 200,000 a 
year. Thus for every seven increase in population we have a new law. 
In 1923 about 15,000 new laws were enacted by forty-three states. 
In the even-numbered years the state law crop is about 3500. But the 
average crop year in and year out is about 12,000 new state laws and 
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300 federal laws, without mentioning the reams of private acts. And 
these make up only a small part of the grist of the legislative mills, for 
besides Congress and the forty-eight state legislatures there are more 
than 3000 sets of county commissioners, and there are the aldermen or 
a town council in the 15,000 incorporated cities, towns and villages. 
Allowing ten ordinances a year as the output of each of these 18,000 
county and municipal councils (an estimate far below the truth) gives 
us 180,000 as the annual crop of ordinances. This number, plus the 
state and federal enactments, equals about 200,000 doses as our 
annual quota of legislative medicine. 

Every little while some timid citizen asks if we are not taking too 
much medicine of various kinds such as cardiac, antiscorbutic, ex- 
pectorant, diuretic and legislative. It is quite possible. As far back as 
in 1853 Herbert Spencer made sport of over-legislation. ‘‘Though we 
have ceased,” said he, “to assume the infallibility of theological be- 
liefs and so ceased to enact them, we have not ceased to enact hosts of 
other beliefs of an equally doubtful kind. Though we no longer pre- 
sume to coerce men for their spiritual good, we still think ourselves 
called upon to coerce them for their material good, not seeing that the 
one is as useless as the other. Innumerable failures seem so far 
powerless to teach this. Take up a daily paper and you will probably 
find an article on the corruption, negligence or mismanagement of 
some State department. Cast your eye down the next column, and 
it is not unlikely that you will read proposals for an extension of State 
supervision. Thus while every day chronicles a failure, there every 
day reappears the belief that it needs but an act of Parliament and a 
staff of officers to effect any end desired.” 

Why then, like the heathen of David’s time do we imagine vain 
things? I opened a humorous vein in a philosophical acquaintance by 
putting that question to him. “This isa progressive age,” said he, “an 
age in which the standard of excellence and the acknowledged title to 
respectability are found in sanitary plumbing rather than in clear 
thinking. The people who bathe are far more numerous than those 
who think. Perhaps bathing is more necessary than thinking. But 
thinking is occasionally advantageous, if for no other reason than 
helping us to see through some of the legislative fog. So far as I can 
understand, many legislators’ only stock in trade is a pretense that 
they are going to do something to business. They sponsor all kinds of 
radical bills which they know can’t possibly pass, and make much 
noise and talk about them, all for home consumption. These radicals 
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who call themselves progressives, for euphemistic reasons, want gov- 
ernment ownership of everything except their own property. 

“Tt’s a popular outdoor sport,”” my genial philosopher proceeded, 
“this booing at the packers, the railroads, the grain merchants, the 
middlemen, the Federal Reserve System, Wall Street and the money 
octopus in general. This sport is nearly as popular as that of pretend- 
ing to feel an ardent affection for the dirt farmer or the miner or the 
plumber, as discretion and the need of votes may dictate. It’s really 
the modern substitute for such olden sports as burning heretics, bait- 
ing Jews and bears, hanging witches and whipping lunatics.” 

But if we question the power of legislation to do or undo anything 
and everything, I wonder if we are not, like Alice in “Through the 
Looking Glass,’ running the risk of losing faith in the impossible? 
You remember how the cantankerous queen assured Alice that the 
art of believing the impossible is just a matter of practice and will- 
power. “I can’t believe that,” said Alice. “Can’t you?” said the 
queen in a pitying tone. “Try again; draw a long breath and shut 
your eyes.” “There’s no use in trying,” said Alice. “One can’t be- 
lieve impossible things.” “‘I dare say you haven’t had much practice,” 
said the queen. “ When I was your age, I always did it for ha‘f-an-hour 
a day. Why, sometimes I have believed as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast.” 

But might we not have to hold our breath and shut our eyes too 
much of the time in order to believe in the efficacy of the increasing 
flood of impossible legislation? If advice were all I had to sell, and if 
it seemed to me that the market price of advice was too low and every- 
thing else too high, I might wish for a reduction in the price of sugar, 
gasoline, soap, strawberries, coal, flour, railroad fares, shirts, theatre 
tickets, taxes, haircuts and cigars. If I kept on wishing long enough 
for such a millennium, I might bring myself to believe that by a simp!e 
legislative sleight-of-hand performance the government could inter- 
fere with the industrial machinery, and make all these other prices 
come down to where I wished them to be, while increasing the market 


, 


demand and price for my store of advice. 

The comedy of the situation lies in the fact that thousands of per- 
sons apparently believe that all of us need regulating all the time in 
all matters. We must have our price regulators for coal, sugar, 
wheat and gasoline as well as our liver regulators, packer regulators, 
maternity bills and railroad regulators. Last year in forty-three 
state legislatures 1897 bills regulating railroads were introduced, and 
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377 of them were enacted into law. The last Congress in December 
alone introduced seventy-five bills affecting the railroads, or three ¢ 
day. There are now in force 20,000 state and federal laws regulating 
railroads. It is, of course, quite impossible for any human being to 
‘arry them all in mind and therefore impossible to say whether the 
railroads are behaving unlawfully or not. In fact, since there are 
many glaring incompatibiiities and mutual contradictions in this mass 
of legislation one could hardly blame the railroads for exercising their 
own choice of the laws with which they would try to conform. In a 
recent state law there is the interesting provision that wlen two trains 
meet at the intersection of two railroads “both trains shall come to a 
full stop and neither train shall proceed until the other has passed.” 
And the train crew must solve the puzzle of how to move without 
breaking the law. 

When the Roman Empire became so littered up with laws that 
business couldn’t move, a legislative inventory was taken and all but 
2000 of their laws went into the ash can. Recently a wave of rebellion 
against overregulation has spread through Europe. Dictators have 
arisen with knives sharp enough to cut the gordian knots of red tape 
— Dr. Zimmermann in Austria, General Primo de Rivera in Spain, 
and Mussolini in Italy. Mussolini had previously explored socialism 
and found it wanting. “I found,” said he, “that dependence upon: the 
initiative and enterprise of the state was placing one’s faith in steriiity 
and inertia.” If 2000 laws were enough for the Roman Empire, do we 
really need 2,000,000 and the unlimited coinage of laws at the rate of 
200,000 a year or 2,000,000 a decade? Wouldn’t 10,000 laws insure 
equally exemplary conduct and regulate us quite handsomely? 

A Chicago manufacturer was lamenting this situation one day when 
I called at his office. “‘So long as politicians and bureaucrats,” said he, 
“think the government should be by turns a wet nurse, a spy, and a 
common scold toward all business, we are in for a bad time. Political 
parties are seemingly running a race to see which one can interfere 
the most with private rights and private affairs. We had a long bitter 
struggle to win the right of free speech, of a free press, and the right 
to worship God as we choose. And now we have a big fight for the 
right to mind our own business and to be let alone while so doing. A 
citizen has the right to conduct a business, and the government ought 
to protect him in that right as far as possible, rather than scold or 
indict him for doing business. The government is riding business on 
the neck so hard that in recent years production and distribution re- 
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quire much more attention to politics than to economics and sales- 
manship. And government regulations, supposedly in the interest of 
the public, often do little beyond increasing the cost of manufacture 
and distribution service. Just the other day I heard a legislative en- 
thusiast explaining that society is ultimately to be saved by a univer- 
sal, selective system of examinations. In his scheme all existing politi- 
cal boundaries are to be rubbed off the map, the nation is to be divided 
into regions, each with a board, and the whole country under a su- 
preme directorate of specialists in ethics, genetics, sociology, birth 
control, mathematics, anthropology, psychoanalysis, free verse, and 
cosmetics. And everybody will be correctly rated, graded, ranked, 
and classified by these experts.” 
“And while the House of Peers withholds its legislative hand, 

And noble statesmen do not itch 

To interfere with matters which 

They cannot understand,” etc., ete. 
we may remind ourselves that it’s different in the United States. In 
the picturesque language of Senator Reed: “Federal officers by the 
thousands swarm over the country, assuming a right of espionage and 
arrest, repugnant to the genius of our government. There is scarcely 
any activity in life from the rearing of babies to the massing of armies 
which is not now subject to the surveillance and jurisdiction of gov- 
ernment officers, agents, spies, and courts.” Just how the government 
can go into partnership with maternity, or paternity for that matter, is 
hard to understand. To be sure our Maternity Act of November 23, 
1921, provides “that no official in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act shall enter any home or take charge of any child over the objec- 
tion of the parents.” Thus the Act falls a little short of legalizing 
house-breaking and kidnaping. That’s reassuring as far as it goes. 
But the wording of the Act permits these officials to do anything else 
under heaven so far as the appropriation will stretch. Maternity is a 
weighty matter and merits the thoughtful attention of physicians 
and educators as well as of the mothers and fathers concerned. 
But was it really crying for regulation by government machinery? 

Adding together Congress, the state legislatures, and the county 

and municipal councils gives us a neat total of 100,000 persons or 
more engaged in the ceaseless brewing of laws. A careful estimate of 


the cost of operating our legislative mills in 1915 indicated that we 
paid $14,250,000 for the manufacture of 16,034 state and federal laws 
of rather doubtful value, or about $900 per law. Now the tragic and 
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comic side of the legislative flood has already been noticed. The far- 
cical aspect appears when we compare the bills introduced with those 
which are passed. Fortunately there is a high rate of mortality in 
these bills. The Sixty-Fifth Congress considered 21,919 bills and en- 
acted 349. The Illinois General Assembly in 1923 considered 1404 
bills and passed 358, while in Oregon the proportion was 644 to 295, in 
Massachusetts 2000 to 492, and in Nebraska 975 to 199. More than 
60,000 bills were brought before the state legislatures in 1923 and only 
15,000 were passed. That was something to be thankful for — we 
escaped 45,000 of them. 

And just to fill in the picture, I found that from the First to the 
Sixty-Seventh Congresses inclusive 49,064 federal statutes were en- 
acted. Then I studied the mortality of bills in the last eight Congresses 
and found that only one in 35 survived. At that rate 1,717,000 bills 
have been introduced into Congress since the birth of the nation. 
Using the ratio of four bills per law for state legislation, which seems to 
be about the usual outcome, yields us 6,000,000 bills in the list which 
has been considered by the state legislatures. In other words, we might 
to-day have been trying to comply with nearly 8,000,000 state and 
federal laws and possibly 15,000,000 county and municipal regula- 
tions. Let us be thankful for the high death-rate among laws both 
before and after birth. 

But to my jaded imagination we are still legally in the realm of the 
impossible. How can there be 2,000,000 matters on which legislation 
is required to regulate a small parcel of 110,000,000 fairly intelligent 
and reasonably well-behaved people? If we did not actually have 
those 2,000,000 laws in print I should vehemently deny the possibility 
of conceiving 2,000,000 subjects requiring even an after-dinner dis- 
cussion, let alone legislative consideration. Perhaps some industrious 
person has taken the words from an unabridged dictionary and ar- 
ranged them in every possible order according to the law of permu- 
tations in our school arithmetic. We are surely a versatile people. 
We have more schools, more automobiles, more chewing gum, more 
railroad mileage and more laws than any other nation. 

And think of the plight of the New York policeman. He has a list of 
16,000 ordinances which he is expected to enforce. Picture yourself 
memorizing 16,000 ordinances, or even codifying them in a memoran- 
dum book to be carried in a convenient pocket. After a hard day on 
the beat could you conscientiously swear that you had definitely tried 
to make the public follow every one of these 16,000 rules? 
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Moreover, if I were disposed to be critical I should complain of the 
unequal distribution of laws. We are not all treated alike in this mat- 
ter. For example in the three legislative years 1911, 1913 and 1915 
exactly 12,489 bills were introduced into the North Carolina legisla- 
ture, and only 2541 in North Dakota. Does this mean that the Tar- 
Heels are five times as wicked as the Flickertails? Otherwise why 
must they be so much more voluminously legislated? And, again, it’s 
not quite clear why we need so many more new regulations one year 
than another. But the output of statutes by the various Congresses 
has varied all the way from 77 to 7024. We must have been near per- 
fection when 77 legislative treatments would suffce, and in a bad way 
when 7024 doses were needed. 

How do our professional lawmakers find time to investigate the pur- 
poses, bearings and possible effects of all this flood of legis!ation? A 
shock of disillusionmer.t awaits the anxious inquirer in that field. 
Taking the Illinois General Assembly of 1923 as an example of the 
usual prccedure, we find that bills were poured into the legislative 
hopper without any slackening throughout five of the six months of 
the session, January to June 20. About 82 per cent of the acts finally 
passed were handled between June 11 and 20. As usual the Solons 
simply fiddled along till the last ten days, and then enacted laws whole- 
sale without adequate consideration and with only a dim notion of 
what had really happened. Undesirable legislation was of course with- 
held till near the end and then rushed through. 

Thus we are legislated into life, through life and out of life. Even 
the legislators who sponsor bills may not know what the bills mean. 
They merely feed them into the lawmaking mill. Obviously this state 
of affairs leaves the door wide open to the political meddlers, sccial 
theorists and experimental economists who want to try their nes- 
trums and panaceas on a defenseless publ’c. Incidentally they usually 
have an ax to grind. And these busybodices swarm about the lobbies of 
legistative halls, peddling their political wares among susceptible legis- 
lators. The Solons, in turn, being relieved of the necessity of drafting 
laws, are free to devote most of their energies to fireworks, oratory and 


political fences. 

In the meantime courts, lawyers and populace are simply dum- 
founded by the avalanche of laws, laws often self-contradictory and, 
at kest, mutually contradictory, laws which may convey any one of a 
dozen meanings or no obvious meaning at all, laws which settle nothing 
but merely lead further into the endless quagmire of litigation. Last 
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year it tock 13,000 permanently recorded decisions of the highest 
courts, covering 175,000 pages, to explain in part what the annual crop 
of 12,000 statutes meant. The courts have to spend 90 per cent of 
their time determining what the laws mean and 10 per cent on 
whether the defendants have broken them. 

Thus laws, lawyers, and law makers in a dizzy merry-go-round con- 
tinue to befuddle the people. No individual can possibly have ac- 
quaintance with this mass of laws nor read them all, however hastily, 
even if he had nine lives. Nor can he know whether he is a law breaker 
or a law-abiding citizen. Nor are the courts quite sure about it. If 
our 2,000,000 laws were reduced to 2000 it might be within the 
‘apacity of the human mind to master their meaning. But so long 
as laws are as numerous as gnats and blackberries there is small hope 
of any outcome except confusion worse confounded. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the adjournment of Congress and the state legislatures 
brings a universal sigh of relief? 


PROHIBITION AND EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
BRIGHT HOPES FOR MANKIND 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, °53 


PPARENTLY there is to be before long another discussion of 
4X the liquor question before or in Congress, because the argument 
that the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead Act are unjustifi- 
able interferences with the personal liberty of the individual citizen 
is again to be pressed on Congress and the Administration. Some of 
those who urge this view — probably a majority — admit that the 
Amendment and the Volstead Act have already promoted healthy and 
happy family life, increased the efficiency of the working force of the 
country in all its industries, and promoted greatly the public health 
by diverting the private expenditures of the people on alcoholic drinks 
to public expenditures on schools, gardens, playgrounds, parks, and 
good roads; but on the other hand, some of them — probably a 
minority — do not. Both groups, however, maintain that the personal 
liberty of the individual citizen to make merry himself with beer, wine, 
or liquor, alone or in company with family and friends, is an im- 
memorial pleasure enjoyed for unnumbered centuries by self-con- 
trolled people without injury to themselves or to their neighbors. 
Opponents of the Prohibitory legislation think that it is an attempt 
to interfere with God’s way of developing in the successive generations 
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Moreover, if I were disposed to be critical I should complain of the 
unequal distribution of laws. We are not all treated alike in this mat- 
ter. For example in the three legislative years 1911, 1913 and 1915 
exactly 12,489 bills were introduced into the North Carolina legisla- 
ture, and only 2541 in North Dakota. Does this mean that the Tar- 
Heels are five times as wicked as the Flickertails? Otherwise why 
must they be so much more voluminously legislated? And, again, it’s 
not quite clear why we need so many more new regulations one year 
than another. But the output of statutes by the various Congresses 
has varied all the way from 77 to 7024. We must have been near per- 
fection when 77 legislative treatments would suffce, and in a bad way 
when 7024 doses were needed. 

How do our professional lawmakers find time to investigate the pur- 
poses, bearings and possible effects of all this flood of legis!ation? A 
shock of disillusionmer.t awaits the anxious inquirer in that field. 
Taking the Illinois General Assembly of 1923 as an example of the 
usual prceeedure, we find that bills were poured into the legislative 
hopper without any slackening throughout five of the six months cf 
the session, January to June 20. About 82 per cent of the acts finally 
passed were handled between June 11 and 20. As usual the Solons 
simply fiddled along till the last ten days, and then enacted laws whole- 
sale without adequate consideration and with only a dim notion of 
what had really happened. Undesirable legislation was of course with- 
held till near the end and then rushed through. 

Thus we are legislated into life, through life and out of life. Even 
the legislators who sponsor bills may not know what the bills mean. 
They merely feed them into the lawmaking mill. Obviously this state 
of affairs leaves the door wide open to the political meddlers, sccial 
theorists and experimental economists who want to try their nes- 
trums and panaceas on a defenseless publ'c. Incidentally they usually 
have an ax to grind. And these busybodics swarm about the lobbies of 
legislative halls, peddling their political wares among susceptible legis- 
lators. The Solons, in turn, being relieved of the necessity of drafting 
laws, are free to devote most of their energies to fireworks, oratory and 


political fences. 

In the meantime courts, lawyers and populace are simply dum- 
founded by the avalanche of laws, laws often self-contradictory and, 
at kest, mutually contradictory, laws which may convey any one of a 
dozen meanings or no obvious meaning at all, laws which settle nothing 
but merely lead further into the endless quagmire of litigation. Last 
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year it took 13,000 permanently recorded decisions of the highest 
courts, covering 175,000 pages, to explain in part what the annual crop 
of 12,000 statutes meant. The courts have to spend 90 per cent of 
their time determining what the laws mean and 10 per cent on 
whether the defendants have broken them. 

Thus laws, lawyers, and law makers in a dizzy merry-go-round con- 
tinue to befuddle the people. No individual can possibly have ac- 
quaintance with this mass of laws nor read them all, however hastily, 
even if he had nine lives. Nor can he know whether he is a law breaker 
or a law-abiding citizen. Nor are the courts quite sure about it. If 
our 2,000,000 laws were reduced to 2000 it might be within the 
capacity of the human mind to master their meaning. But so long 
as laws are as numerous as gnats and blackberries there is small hope 
of any outcome except confusion worse confounded. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the adjournment of Congress and the state legislatures 
brings a universal sigh of relief? 


PROHIBITION AND EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
BRIGHT HOPES FOR MANKIND 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT, °53 


PPARENTLY there is to be before long another discussion of 
LX the liquor question before or in Congress, because the argument 
that the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead Act are unjustifi- 
able interferences with the personal liberty of the individual citizen 
is again to be pressed on Congress and the Administration. Some of 
those who urge this view — probably a majority — admit that the 
Amendment and the Volstead Act have already promoted healthy and 
happy family life, increased the efficiency of the working force of the 
country in all its industries, and promoted greatly the public health 
by diverting the private expenditures of the people on alcoholic drinks 
to public expenditures on schools, gardens, playgrounds, parks, and 
good roads; but on the other hand, some of them — probably a 
minority — donot. Both groups, however, maintain that the personal 
liberty of the individual citizen to make merry himself with beer, wine, 
or liquor, alone or in company with family and friends, is an im- 
memorial pleasure enjoyed for unnumbered centuries by self-con- 
trolled people without injury to themselves or to their neighbors. 
Opponents of the Prohibitory legislation think that it is an attempt 
to interfere with God’s way of developing in the successive generations 
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of mankind the firm character which is the only solid basis of progress 
in individuals, nations, or races. God’s way of developing character 
in human beings — they say — is to leave them free to sin. They add 
that the human beings who fall, or go to the Devil, when left free by 
God and man, are not worth thinking about or caring for, and should 
be neglected or abandoned by the law-making powers. 

These advocates of liberty to enjoy alcoholic drinks at home and 
abroad seem, however, to recognize in some measure the right of 
society as a whole to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors. One of 
these social philosophers has lately described in Tuk Harvarp 
GRADUATES’ MaGazinE (September, 1924) the legislation he would 
substitute for the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead Act. 
He would enact a law which provided first that saloons shall be freely 
licensed at a low fee to sell beer, ale, and wines containing not more 
than fifteen per cent of alcohol to be drunk on the premises. He would 
thus secure to the individual the sacred liberty to get drunk, if so 
disposed by either nature or habit, but not in his own home. Secondly, 
he would license at a high fee a few respectable dealers to sell the 
stronger wines and liquors by the bottle, case, or cask to any pur- 
chaser, not to be drunk on the premises or taken away by him, but 
to be delivered at his house or lodgings by the seller only, who must 
render to the Licensing Board an account of all his sales with the names 
and addresses of the buyers. The liquor so procured would ordinarily 
be used at the buyer’s home. These two regulations together would 
abate the only “public nuisance” which really needs to be abated 
without interfering with “innocent drinking, public or private,”’ and 
also without interfering with the development of strong character in 
individuals and in society, a development which is the God-given 
right of every human being. 

Is there then danger that temptation to do wrong will be too weak 
or too infrequent in the modern world? 

It is not too much to say that this proposed substitute for the 
Prohibitory legislation flies in the face of all American experience 
concerning restraints on the liquor traffic during the past hundred 
years. The American people positively know that no local option law 
can be enforced, that no saloon authorized to sell beer and wines can 
be prevented from selling strong liquor also, or can prevent customers 
from bringing strong liquor into the saloon in their pockets and tipping 
it into their tumbler of beer or wine. Everybody knows that no tem- 
perance legislation can be enforced that is enacted by a State alone. 
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National action is indispensable to successful enforcement. Moreover 
everybody knows that the sacred liberty to do wrong cripples or kills 
a large proportion of the human beings who avail themselves of it; and 
therefore, in the interest both of these individuals and of society, it 
needs restraint, and that this restraint must be applied by the 
National Government, because of the recent extraordinary increase in 
the means of communication between different communities separated 
either by some miles or by some hundreds of miles. Legislation which 
might have been tolerably effective in 1824 before railroads, telegraphs 
and telephones, or automobiles came into existence is futile in 1924. 
How anybody can imagine that such legislation as this advocate of 
personal liberty proposes could protect any individual or any com- 
munity from the horrible drink evil passes comprehension. 

It will probably not be necessary for the supporters of Prohibitory 
legislation to oppose before Committees of Congress the arguments of 
those who maintain that the Prohibition movement is selfish, ignorant, 
and futile, and that it proceeds from a foolish kind of contagious 
emotion. Even the politicians who themselves violate the Volstead 
Act know that the prevailing sentiment in the communities from 
which they come is against their conduct. The President of the 
United States is in favor of vigorous enforcement and of the appli- 
cation of civil service rules to all persons appointed to enforce the 
Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead Act. The advocates of 
Prohibition will therefore be free to pay attention to two new aspects 
of the Prohibition movement which have a wide scope. 

In the first place, a considerable change has come about in the 
attitude of the medical profession toward the use of alcohol in their 
treatment of diseases. This change has been amply demonstrated in 
the published accounts of hospitals which are chiefly dependent on 
private subscriptions and gifts for their support, and also in the in- 
creasing number of physicians who decline to take out licenses to 
prescribe alcohol. This change may in some instances be due to the 
belief of physicians in Prohibition itself; but in most cases it is due to 
disbelief in the value of alcohol in the treatment, not only of disease, 


- but of old-age disabilities. In the second place, the attention of 


intelligent public opinion in many nations, but especially in the nation 
called the United States, has recently been directed to the necessity of 
controlling and preventing that abuse of alcoholic liquors by all sorts 
of men in all the so-called classes which has its worst effect in the 
spread of the venereal diseases through the combination of alcoholism 
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with prostitution. The effects of these terrible diseases on the men 
who contract them are apt to be reproduced in their descendants to 
the third and fourth generation, with disastrous results on the num- 
ber of their offspring who survive infancy and adolescence and on the 
viability of the survivors; and they are produced on many men who 
are only moderate drinkers. 

Furthermore within thirty years there has been a wide distribution 
of information about “birth control”; and within the same period 
the cost of living for a family of five or six has at least doubled. 
The destructive result on the family is already plainly visible, not 
only in the congested cities, but in the rural districts as well. Pru- 
dent and forward-looking parents say to themselves — how can we 
afford to have another child? The situation is made worse by the fact 
that the cost of educating a child during its first twenty years has 
more than doubled during the same period. 

But what has all this to do with Prohibition legislation? Very much. 
The largest and easiest economy which any family can promptly effect 
is abstinence from alcoholic drinks. The readiest way for the public or 
any community to economize in order to meet the higher cost of liv- 
ing and the higher charges of physicians, surgeons, and nurses is to 
suppress the use of alcoholic drinks at home and abroad. It has been 
demonstrated in plain figures that the American people spend several 
billions of dollars every year on alcoholic drinks. The millions that 
any State or City saves in that way can be spent, and are likely to 
be spent, on provisions for the health and happiness of men, women, 
and children alike in the congested cities and in the deserted country. 

It follows from these considerations that the whole moral strength 
of the people should be concentrated on the attack on the drink evil, 
the venereal disease evil, and the birth control evil, which in combina- 
tion are sure to destroy the white race civilization and the white race 
itself, unless they are resisted and prevented. 

The urgency of this arduous contest is already apparent; for there 
are many communities in the United States in which the community 
as a whole does riot now reproduce itself because of the great reduction 
in the number of children in its families, and of the continuous exodus 
of the ambitious youth from country to city. For example, it has 
long been known that in numerous colleges and universities the suc- 
cessive Classes do not on the average reproduce themselves and their 
wives; and the results among graduates of women’s colleges have 
been even more discouraging. Of course, in both the men’s and the 
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women’s colleges this deplorable condition is partly attributable to the 
number of persons in the successive Classes who never marry at all. 

Does any one say, in answer to these considerations, — “‘The situa- 
tion is desperate, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die”? That 
is a counsel of despair. That is a lack of faith in both God and man. 
A Fundamentalist may be excused for exhibiting in his conduct such 
lack of faith, for he believes that every word and phrase in the Bible is 
Divine Revelation in fixed and unchangeable form; but no Christian 
who holds that Revelation is progressive and inexhaustible should 
despair even for a moment. He should go into the fight against this 
formidable combination of evils and stay in it; for the family is the tap- 
root of civilization and of all human welfare. His best weapon will be 
the extinction of alcoholism, and his next best the spreading of the 
practice of scientific experimental research with its multiplying 
achievements in protecting mankind from pests and scourges old and 
new, and its abounding hopes for the future. His motto will be — 
Love thy neighbor. 


AGAINST PROHIBITION 
By ROBERT G. HOOKER, Jr., ’23 


| the December issue of the GrapUATES’ Macazine, Mr. Kenneth 
Dann Magruder, ’22, criticizes an article in the September issue en- 
titled “Prohibition and Democracy,” and for good measure adds a few 
words by way of rebuke to its author, Mr. Robert Dickson Weston, 
’86. Since the confidence of youth has undertaken to belabor the wis- 
dom of experience, I gain courage to take up the cudgels in my turn, 
and hope I may be pardoned the impertinence of advancing in de- 
fense of one whose words seem to me to be their own defense. 

Mr. Weston is against prohibition because, he says, it is not a whole- 
some restraint. The substance of his idea is that there are many evils, 
liquor among them if you will, which man should be left to face indi- 
vidually, in the interest of an inner control that no Jaws can create. 
He admits that there is a point at which society must by legislation 
seek to remove certain temptations. He agrees with Mr. Magruder 
that at this point “wholesome restraint” should be exercised. The 
whole disagreement is as to the wholesomeness of the restraint in ques- 
tion. Mr. Weston seeks to take the bull by the horns when he says 
“the only wholesome restraints are those which protect the public 
health and safety or protect some citizens against the wrongdoing of 
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others.”” Mr. Magruder quotes these words and asks if this definition 
of wholesome restraint is not in harmony with the spirit in which the 
prohibition amendment was passed. Now I am not concerned in this 
article with psychoanalyzing the prohibitionists, because my results 
would not be sufficiently authoritative to rise above the level of epi- 
thets. It may be that they are the sort of spoil-sports who seek to for- 
bid by law the very thing that secretly fascinates and attracts them. 
Vice crusaders are often said to be ruled, consciously or not, in some 
such way. Doubtless there is a touch of that spirit in all who seek to 
restrain their fellows, since no man is free from the fear of many temp- 
tations that he might hesitate to acknowledge. But there is a question 
into which, without technical knowledge, I may delve as well as an- 
other man, and that is the pressing question, how far government 
should seek to control the individual. Mr. Magruder does not seem 
to me very explicitly or enthusiastically to claim for the prohibition- 
ists that the Eighteenth Amendment falls within Mr. Weston’s defini- 
tion of a wholesome restraint; and that very reluctance indicates his 
willingness to have the function of government extend further into the 
lives of the people than persons of Mr. Weston’s school would have it 
go. He hesitates even to try to justify the prohibitionists by Mr. 
Weston’s criteria. His is a different spirit, and in that difference of 
spirit lies a problem that seems to me to concern the fate of civiliza- 
tion. I brush aside at once the attempt tk make a distinction on a 
logical basis. Although it is true that the logic in the one case would 
extend to allowing any temptation, if one temptation be allowed for 
the sake of inner control, it is equally true that the logic in the other 
case would extend to forbidding all temptations in order to enable the 
moral nature of man freely to develop. I would not be accused of 
fastening such an absurdity on Mr. Magruder. 

The real question is, what temptations shall be legislated against? 
Where draw the line? At this point Mr. Magruder helps materially to 
make the situation clear; he does not, as he easily might, actually es- 
pouse the formula that only those restraints are wholesome which pro- 
tect the public health and safety, or protect some citizens against the 
wrongdoing of others. He avoids the quibble that would be involved 
and prefers to reveal accurately the spirit of his argument. He says, 
“By cleaning up evil conditions which have enslaved 4 multitude, the 
more personal liberty, not license, is possible for these classes to make 
use of voluntarily for their spiritual upbuilding. Their moral natures 
are at last free to develop, no longer being drugged by intoxicating 
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liquors.” What is man’s “moral nature” as distinguished from his 
immoral nature? Is it the spiritual as distinguished from the physical 
and is there such a distinction? And after all isn’t it the main thing 
that man’s nature as a whole, as God made him, with all his potential- 
ities for good and evil, should be so developed that he live in harmony 
with himself and his fellows, and in the presence of all the facts of 
existence? 

Intoxicating drink is one of the facts of existence. The exhil- 
aration to be derived from it is a delightful human experience, when 
properly limited by that moderation that makes for balance, and 
therefore harmony. Prohibition is like amputating an arm to cure 
a sore finger. 

Mr. Magruder seems to assume that it is a man’s duty to be normal 
and healthy, and he seems to base his assumption on the idea that 
there is somehow a difference in kind between man’s “moral nature” 
and the evils that beset it. I maintain that there is no difference but in 
degree between man’s “moral nature” and the evils that beset it, at 
least so far as they are present to man’s consciousness, and that many 
of those evils, even if they were not present to man’s consciousness, are 
not so far from the normal, are not such a perversion of man’s moral 
nature, that the need of them is not ever present in men. 

I believe that Mr. Justice Holmes spoke a profound truth when he 
said that so far as he knew most differences are differences of degree, 
and are none the worse for it. And since it is a matter of degree, pure 
logic is inapplicable and we must resort to reason. As soon as we do 
that, we admit we are discussing things about which intelligent men 
may disagree, but what of it? Mr. Magruder sets up the duty of 
normalcy and Mr. Weston sets up the privilege of departing from the 
norm — not an unlimited privilege, he admits, but he seeks to limit it 
only when it becomes harmful in its external effects. Mr. Magruder 
may, without an abuse of language, say that he agrees that man should 
have the privilege of departing from the norm, limited only when the 
departure becomes a threat to others, but he seems to think that such 
limiting action would be final and that thereafter man’s moral nature 
would be free to develop in a sort of pristine innocence. For that rea- 
son, though he might use the same formula as Mr. Weston, the power 
of control which he could exercise under it would be unlimited, because 
he treats the forces working against man’s moral nature as if they 
were all external. 

Now, aside from Mr. Magruder’s misapprehension of the nature of 
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the facts, the fundamental question is not disposed of. Mr. Magruder 
will probably say, “All right, array the facts in your way; let us admit 
that the evils of the world are as much in man as outside him, let us 
admit that a change of man’s environment cannot change his internal 
nature except in so far as it can make him ignorant of, untouched by 
certain external facts; — isn’t that desirable? How do you presume to 
set any limits if man’s perfection is to be measured by his ability to 
face temptation, to obtain inner peace without outward help?” 

Now I will begin by making certain admissions. The population 
of the world is increasing fast, the organization of all human relations 
is becoming ever more complex, the contact of man with man is be- 
coming ever closer, the stress and strain between man and man ever 
greater. All these things mean that the acts of one man influence 
others more than they used to. It may be that inward changes, too, 
make men more readily susceptible to harm at the hands of others; 
that is, they may have less resistance than before to the operation 
upon them of external facts. It would follow that departures from the 
normal in any one man would be more apparent than before, and 
would have more effect. All this makes the real conflict more clear-cut. 

Which shall we choose, regulations to keep pace with the growing in- 
timacies, but aiming always toward leaving as much freedom of choice 
as possible, or regulations seeking to anticipate the evils of growing 
intimacies, to insulate wherever possible the contact between men? It 
is the difference in spirit between these aims that seems to me to in- 
volve the fate of civilization. It seems to me most undesirable to try 
to make man more happy by so acting on his environment as to make 
him ignorant of various temptations — undesirable at least where any 
other alternative is possible. The millennium will arrive when all men 
are made too wise, by inner control, to succumb to temptations, not 
when they are made too ignorant, or innocent, by outer control, to 
recognize them. 

The “progress” of the world by itself tends to uniformity, if only 
because it leaves less elbow-room for differences. Why, then, I ask, 
should one ever seek to increase that uniformity? What makes the 
greatness of man, a race, a civilization -—— its uniformities, or its free- 
dom for variety; its high spots, the departures from the norm, or its low 
spots, the dead level of normalcy? What man is there who in his own 
individual life would hesitate over the choice if it were clearly given 
him? Must the progress of the world stampede us into trying to cure 
its evils by putting on the lid? Why shouldn’t our aim, infinitely more 
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difficult to accomplish, I admit, be to go after the cause of the trouble? 
That cause is, too much stress and strain between man and man, too 
little elbow-room, too much likelihood of harm in departures from the 
normal. Of course, we can’t go backward and seek to abolish the 
industrial system; we must aim to keep the industrial system with 
its benefits, and for our good, and for the good of that system, to 
strike at its evils. 

I know just enough to be sure that I know practically nothing; 
so my constructive suggestions to this suffering world can only be 
very general, and are put forth with the utmost deference. First of all, 
T must restate the supposed aims and ends of human existence. Quan- 
tity is certainly not desirable in itself, either of men or materials. 
Quality clearly is desirable, both of men and materials. Where the rub 
comes, is that many consider it a sacrilege to sacrifice quantity, either 
of men or materials, in the interest of quality. Negatively, control 
over the number of men, birth control, is considered wrong, and posi- 
tively, increased production is still an ideal, perhaps not of men, but 
certainly of materials. Even an increased production of men is most 
devoutly desired, I take it, in countries where man-power is urgently 
needed for war-power. If war be admittedly an evil, increased man- 
power for the sake of war-power is an evil also, unless it be a good for 
some other reason. It might be a good for the purposes of production, 
but clearly not if the production goes up only in quality; and what 
need of quantity of materials except to supply quantities of men; and 
what need of quantities of men except to supply the materials, unless 
some sort of metaphysical argument be advanced that the universe is 
full of souls clamoring to be housed in human bodies, as an inalienable 
right — or unless every potential human have a right to become a 
present fact? But what are those far-fetched rights, compared to the 
rights of the living, of children to a fair amount of their parents’ atten- 
tion and resources, of parents to a fair amount of leisure and rest, if 
only for the sake of the quality of their present children, as set against 
the quantity of their future children? And what are those far-fetched 
rights compared to the rights of the living, to grow and expand, and 
adventure, to experience and live a full life, full of anything, so long as 
it does not lead them to do harm to others? 

Doesn’t prohibitory regulation increase the pressure in this sur- 
charged world? Isn’t the real need to reduce that pressure? Birth 
control is one sure way, that I can see. It is a step in the right direction. 
Ii can hardly be said that it will affect the educated first, so as to make 
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the unfit preponderant, because it has already vastly affected the edu- 
cated and without apparent harm. But more important than any- 
thing is the necessity of seeing clearly that quality is more important 
than quantity. 


Nore: With the two preceding articles, which present the views 
of two members of classes that are separated by a span of seventy 
years, the discussion of Prohibition is terminated, so far as the 
HarvarD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE is concerned. 

Tue Epiror. 


MANY MATTERS, GRAVE AND GAY 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


\ ] HEN Slender, in the agonies of amorous tardiloquence, would 

rather than forty shillings have had his book of Songs and 
Sonnets with him, and asked his servant anxiously what had become 
of his Book of Riddles, he was referring to a form of literature of un- 
conscionable antiquity and world-wide cultivation, — the anthologies 
of sentiment and of humor. Signor Giovanni Fabris, in an excep- 
tionally erudite and entertaining preface to his selection from Lodovico 
Domenichi’s “Facezie,” carries the European history of those collec- 
tions back to the apothegms of the Greeks, pithy sayings, — didactic, 
witty or lively as the case might be, — accompanied by a brief nar- 
rative to explain how the jest came about; what, in short, we now call 
anecdotes. Many distinguished Romans beguiled their leisure by 
compiling such jest-books and miscellanies, none of which, apparently, 
has come down to us. It is rather surprising to find that Cicero was an 
eager collector, “picking up wit as pigeons pease,” and that it was he 
who coined for us the term “‘facetia.”” In spite of Plutarch’s assurance 
that “his excellence in hitting off a jest or repartee animated his 
pleadings,” we have difficulty in associating Cicero with a joke. His 
recorded sayings — rasping ill-mannered sarcasms for the most part 
— betoken a sharp tongue rather than a genial humor, and we quite 
understand how “he offended numbers of people and got the 
character of a malevolent man.” Mrs. Blimber’s enthusiasm for the 
great orator was obviously at second hand and may be dismissed as a 
professional affectation, and most of us share Lord Beaconsfield’s 
implied opinion: discussing an acquaintance Dizzy said, in effect, “he 
is the most self-conceited man I ever knew, and I have read the letters 
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of Cicero and enjoyed the friendship of Bulwer Lytton.” But if Cicero 
found it necessary to anticipate the discerning and lamented Joseph 
Miller, who shall say what may not be hidden in the secret archives of 
some of our readiest after-dinner speakers? Sheridan’s well-known 
retort to Mr. Dundas: “the right honorable gentleman is indebted to 
his memory for his jests and to his imagination for his facts” seemed to 
spring so naturally out of the circumstances of the debate that it was 
long believed to be spontaneous; but when the time came to look over 
his papers, it was found that he had been polishing the epigram for 
years before he had an opportunity to use it effectively. 

Lodovico Domenichi was a forerunner of the modern journalist. 
He knew instinctively what the public wanted, and, moreover, gained 
a reputation for wide accomplishment by ingenuously neglecting to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to others. These talents enabled him to 
put together his “ Facezie,”’ “the best book of its kind ever produced ”’; 
of its kind, because the substance of the far more serious and scholarly 
work of Erasmus — the “ Apophthegmata”’ — is to be found in the 
Classics, whereas an invaluable picture of intimate contemporary life 
has been preserved to us through the diligence and sagacity of 
Domenichi. The book had a curious history. In the summer of 1548, 
Stradino, the bibliophile, lent Domenichi the manuscript of “pleasing 
jests and bright sayings of many most excellent and noble wits,” on 
which he had labored for years. The enterprising Lodovico at once 
determined to print it, but deeming the collection too small to make a 
volume by itself, he hastily added what other material he could find 
and the “‘Facezie” was published by Torrentino in Florence on the 9th 
of October the same year. Unhappily, the additions had been conveyed 
from German sources, and were so tainted with Lutheranism as to 
offend the ecclesiastical authorities. Many copies were destroyed and 
examples of this edition have become extremely rare. Nothing daunted, 
trimming his sails to suit the orthodox wind, and availing himself of 
the lucubrations of numerous friends, Domenichi went to work on a 
greatly enlarged second edition, which appeared in 1564 shortly before 
his death, and immediately achieved a great success. From this work, 
long neglected and forgotten, Giovanni Fabris made the selection just 
added to the excellent series “Classici del Ridere” by Formiggini of 
Rome, 

Domenichi’s stories had the old virtue of brevity, and some four 
hundred and fifty exemplars have been chosen which consist of anec- 
dotes of historical and illustrious personages, puns and smart retorts, 
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practical jokes and popular buffooneries, and a great variety of petites 
chroniques scandaleuses wherein priests and friars figure unsavourily 
after the manner of the time, all throwing an instructive light upon 
the manners, spirit, and psychology of the age. Occasionally these 
little histories present considerable difficulty, the puns and repartees 
in particular are usually plays upon colloquialisms and customs long 
since obsolete, — treasure trove to the specialist, but a puzzle to the 
general reader. Some of the anecdotes of minor potentates also seem 
to hinge on idiosyncracies no longer remembered. In our own literature, 
for example, the pun Dr. Johnson so highly approved: “Sir, when you 
spoke of justice to the soldier, you forgot he always has red-dress, ” 
is not only untranslatable but will, in a generation or two when khaki 
has entirely superseded the scarlet, prove rather perplexing to the 
uninstructed foreigner. Only the foibles of the Prince of Wales give 
point to poor Brummel’s “ Who’s your fat friend”; and Lord Holland’s 
last words to his servant: “If Mr. Selwin calls show him up; if I am 
alive I shall be very glad to see him; if not, he will be very glad to see 
me,” are cryptic without a knowledge of the morbid and eccentric 
tastes of George Selwin. The petites chroniques are certainly explicit 
enough; coarse rather than vulgar, for obscenity is artificial and 
deliberate, coarseness is natural and unconscious; and after all, they 
are no worse than the recollections and forecasts of that “ancient 
damnation” Juliet’s nurse whom the vigilant Lady Capulet accepted 
as a suitable companion for her oncoming daughter. There is a fashion 
in humor as in everything else. The following scherzo is one of the 
least objectionable; its counterpart is to be found in every language, 
known or unknown: 

“ The wife of a certain baker, while engaged with her lover, saw her 
husband approach the house and ordered her companion to hide him- 
self in the pigsty under the staircase. The husband entered before he 
was safely bestowed, and hearing a noise cried out, ‘Who are you?’ 
The intruder began to grunt like a pig as the wife had told him to do; 
but when the baker repeated the question, he answered: ‘I am a 
miserable pig.’ Whereupon the poor husband was so terrified, think- 
ing a devil had taken possession of the sty, that he fled from the house 
and thus allowed the other to make his escape.” 

Immaculate, timeless and universal is the story of one of the in- 
numerable drolleries of Gonnella, a favorite and privileged jester. One 
cay the Marchese Nicolé de Ferrara asked him, “‘ Which is the most 
1} umerous profession or art in Ferrara?” “Everybody knows that,” 
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he replied, — “the Doctors.” The Marchese protested that, foreign 
and native, there were not more than two or three in the town. “It 
is easy to see your Excellency is so much occupied with more important 
affairs that you know little of your city and its inhabitants.” “T'll 
prove that you are wrong,” said the Marchese. “And I’ll show you that 
I am right,” retorted Gonnella. Whereupon they laid a wager. The 
next morning Gonnella tied up his face in a large colored handker- 
chief and pretending to have a violent toothache, posted himself at 
the door of the Cathedral. Every one who passed stopped to inquire 
what was the matter and suggested a remedy which Gonnella solemnly 
wrote down, together with the name of his would-be benefactor. Be- 
fore long, *twixt gentle and simple, he had a list of more than three 
hundred. He then betook himself to Court in the same guise. The 
unsuspecting Marchese immediately began: ‘“Gonnella, try this 
remedy; you'll be well in no time and laud me for it.” Taking the 
prescription, Gonnella returned home and carefully made out his 
list, headed by his patron, names in one column, cures in the other, 
and on the third day, safe and sound, carried it to the Marchese, who 
at once, amid the general laughter that always enlivened such occa- 
sions, gave himself for beaten and paid the bet. To the credit of these 
old worthies, be it said, they usually behaved like true sportsmen. 

As already intimated, Germany, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was rich in works of this kind, among which, the most 
famous and successful was the “Adventures of Tyll Eulenspiegel” — 
better known to us through the early translations as Master Tyll Owl- 
glass, — by Thomas Murner, a Franciscan friar. The book has been 
called the German Gil Blas; it might, however, be described more 
appropriately as a picaresque novel with the novel left out, seeing that 
the adventures (some hundred and more) follow no order and have no 
connecting narrative. Owlglass was a whimsical, wandering rascal and 
trickster forever playing practical jokes and perpetrating petty 
swindles. One of his favorite devices was to take service and bring 
about confusion and disaster by carrying out in the most literal manner 
whatever instructions were given him. Most characteristic is his 
adventure with the twelve blind men: 

One cold morning near Hanover, he encountered twelve blind 
beggars who told him a pitiful tale. “Look you,” said Owlglass, 
“here are twelve shillings; go to such and such an inn, and spend them 
for God’s grace and my sake, and they’ll keep you through the winter.” 
Needless to say, he gave them nothing; but the beggars, thinking that 
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one of their number had received the money, blessed him abundantly, 
and joyously took themselves off. Arrived at the inn, they told the 
host about the kind stranger and the twelve shillings and he, without 
asking to see the coin, agreed to entertain them. The days ran on, the 
beggers fattened; when the landlord, thinking they had had their 
money’s worth, presented the reckoning, and the hoax was discovered. 
Fearing if he let them go he would lose his charges and if he kept them 
they would eat yet more and double his loss, he consigned them to the 
sty “where they made fine cheer with hay and straw.” 

Owlglass considered the time was come to intervene. The host agreed 
to release the men if he had security for his debt and this Owlglass 
undertook to find. Accordingly he went to the parish priest and begged 
him to come and exorcise his landlord who, during the night, had be- 
come possessed of an evil spirit. The priest explained that it was 
necessary to wait for two or three days as haste in such matters was 
dangerous. “I'll fetch the man’s wife that you may tell her these 
things,” said Owlglass, and he so managed the ensuing interview that 
the woman believed the priest referred to the money when he promised 
her “that her husband would have what he sought within a few days.” 
The beggars were set free; Owlglass, thanked and rewarded, tarried no 
longer in Hanover. It is unnecessary to describe the complications that 
followed; for the rest of his life the host was demanding his money, and 
the priest was assuring him that he owed him nothing but was ready to 
exorcise him whenever he pleased. 

A similar espicglerie (the word is derived from Owlglass’s name) might 
be sought for in vain among the Italian stories. In them, purblind 
husbands take the place of blind beggars, probably because the beggar 
has always been looked upon as a sacred animal in Italy, while the 
cuckoo is anybody’s game. And this leads us to touch upon a related 
point. K. R. H. Mackenzie, who is responsible for the latest English 
version of Owlglass, took a novel and remarkable view of his task: 
‘Modern good taste required a special duty at the chronicler’s hands: 
viz., that of purification and modification, for it may readily be believed 
that a book written of the fourteenth century for the sixteenth 
century, would abound with homely wit not quite consonant with 
the ideas of the nineteenth.” This is like botanizing in smoked 


spectacles. It is precisely for the sake of the homely wit of the six- 
teenth century that we read these tales; modernized and sophisticated 
they are worthless and intolerable. And again: “Mr. Carlyle cites one 
adventure which has not been included in the present version; for al- 
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though it illustrates well enough the interior of a parson’s household 
in the fourteenth (sic) century, there is 2 smack of profanity about it 
which it is well to avoid.” This is the story of the priest’s one-eyed con- 
cubine which Carlyle — never yet accused of levity — has made free 
to all the world in his essay on Early German Literature. In spite 
of, or rather, because of its profanity it gives us an exceedingly clear 
understanding of some of the contributory causes of the Reforma- 
tion; and viewed in another light, the seeming irreverence may only 
serve to mask a burning indignation, — the very soul of satire. 

Then consider the story of the relic: Hard put to it financially, Owl- 
glass gets a skull from a sexton, has it elaborately mounted in silver, 
and carries it about the country as a relic of St. Brandanus, for whom 
he is raising money to build a church. Wherever he goes he arranges to 
share the plunder with the priest in return for permission to address 
the people in the parish church. He eloquently points out the advan- 
tages of securing the Saint’s favor, but he insists that he will accept no 
money from any woman who has been unfaithful to her husband. 
Naturally all the matrons present hasten to contribute, some of them 
coming forward several times in order not to escape notice. 

Mr. Mackenzie actually believes that he has rendered this story 
innocuous by making the restriction read: “nor would he receive aught 
from any that loved not their husbands”; — a matter of complete in- 
difference to the bulk of the congregation! One trembles to think what 
this purifying pen would do with Smollett’s pleasantry about the lions 
in the Tower. We may be less merry than our forebears, if it pleases 
you, but are we really more honest? It is probable no one would be the 
worse for not knowing these stories; it is certain no one can ever be the 
better for half knowing them. 

A work of'an entirely different character was that produced in 1677 
by the Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, the very studious, learned, and in- 
satiable vicar of Trinity Church, Coventry. Its generous title page is 
worth transcribing: 


The Wonders of the Little World, or a general history of Man: displaying 
the various faculties, capacities, powers and defects of the Human Body and 
Mind, in many thousand most interesting relations of persons remarkable for 
bodily perfections or defects; collected from the writings of the most approved 
Historians, Philosophers, and Physicians of all ages and countries forming a 
complete system of the mental and corporeal powers and defects of human 
nature; and intended to increase knowledge, to promote Virtue, to discourage 
vice and to furnish Topics of Innocent and Ingenious Conversation.” 
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To which may be added this delightful paragraph from the original 
preface: 


To as many as shall seem displeased that I have so far concerned the 
feminine gender in the history of Man as to fetch many of my examples from 
thence, my reply is; that under the notion of Man both sexes are comprehended: 
so that a history of Man (according to my intention) is no other than a history 
of Mankind; not to say that there are divers perfections and virtues (such as 
beauty, modesty, chastity &c.) whereunto the weaker sex may pretend so 
strong a title that it would seem highly injurious as well as envious and over 
partial, to conceal those things which so eminently conduce to the honour of it. 


A second edition revised and amplified by William Johnston was 
brought out in 1806. Our interest in the “ Wonders of the Little World”’ 
is intensified when we know that Wanley was a nursery companion 
and lifelong favorite of Robert Browning, whose biographer, W. Hall 
Griffin, after expressing surprise that the curious book has been con- 
sistently neglected by students, traces its influence throughout the 
poems from the “Pauline” of 1833 to the “Asolando” volume of 1889. 
In regard to one incident in “The Ring and the Book,” the Poet him- 
self declares: “‘I give mine Author’s very words; he penned, I reindite.” 
Thus we see that his habitual quaintness — the odd names he used, 
the mystifying allusions and black-letter lore in which he delighted — 
was neither affectation nor pedantry; it was second nature. Just as 
Cousin Feenix never could get it into his head that Mr. Dombey was 
unacquainted with the notabilities of Vanity Fair, so Browning could 
never understand that his readers might be unfamiliar with the choice 
spirits among whom he had lived so long. Sterne’s indebtedness to 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” was of a very different sort, and 
may fairly be called pilfering. 

These curious and absorbing collections are to be found in all 
tongues and in every land; indeed it is difficult to choose where there is 
such a wealth of tempting material. There is one, however, that must 
not be omitted as it has recently been translated. Once again the title- 
page comes to our assistance. 


The Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers being histories of the anchorites 
monks coenobites and ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. 
CCL and A.D. CCCC circiter compiled by Athanasius Archbishop of Alexan- 
dria: Palladius Bishop of Helenopolis: Saint Jerome and others 

Now translated out of the Syriac with notes and introduction by Ernest A. 
Wallis Budge M.A: Ltt D: DL*t: keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian An- 
tiquities in the British Museum. 
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Here, in addition to the history of St. Anthony and his celebrated 
temptations, we have brief episodes from the lives of a multitude of 
much humbler men and women who contended with the Devil for the 
prize of eternity. Considering that these narratives were intended for 
edification and bear the endorsement of high authority, their naiveté 
and unreserve are often sufficiently startling; on the other hand, there 
are many touching and tragic passages of spiritual experience, and 
from these pages no less a master than Anatole France drew the 
suggestion and the framework of his incomparable “Thiiis.” 

When so much has been said and done what chance is there of 
novelty? It would be invidious, perhaps, as well as interesting to re- 
trace the course of “the very latest” to one of these far-off originals. 
The oldest story in the world is said to be that of the Beeotian, who, 
learning that eagles live for a hundred years, bought one to see. I have 
heard it do duty for a farmer and a century plant and unblushingly 
introduced with the familiar formula “I once knew” as if it were a 
personal reminiscence. But there is a temptation to exaggerate these 
resemblances; with the individual as with the mass, history repeats 
itself, and similar conditions may quite naturally excite similar plays 
of fancy. It is a consoling reflection. Yet there are times when 
philosophy falters and we are fain, like old Donatus, the Grammarian, 
to invoke the displeasure of the Gods upon those who said our cleverest 
things before us. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND THE PROFESSIONS 
By HENRY S. DENNISON, ’99 


T may bea little early as yet to claim that there is a profession 
of business management. Certainly to make the distinction of 
professional and non-professional business management is to make 
a distinction not among business managers but rather amongst the 
mixture of motives which actuate each business manager. One who 
in his selling may act up to the highest professional standards, in his 
buying may act upon the most barbaric, devil-take-the-hindmost 
motives with no regard to honorable decencies or his own goodwill 
account. But gradually through this partial action upon all business 
men there are two groups formed: the fighters and builders, — the 
business warriors and business engineers. 
Now engineering is a profession, the application of science. Can 
business management ever become really an engineering job? To my 
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mind powerful affirmative evidence is offered when one considers the 
present status of industrial management in the light of the slow and 
ragged growth of some of our highest professions of to-day. 

Years ago medical science, chemistry and astronomy began to 
question the a priori reasonings, centuries old, of necromancy, 
alchemy, and astrology. By careful observation and rigorous testing 
of hypotheses headway was made against the active and powerful 
devotees of the semi-poetic, semi-philosophical notions and the old 
wives’ tales which had been repeated so early and often as to seem 
most rational. The conviction that a philosopher’s stone was to be 
found, and the delighted satisfaction in the cycles and the epicycles of 
the Ptolemaic system must have led many well-established professors 
to dub him a mere theorist who failed to accept them wholly. A firm 
adherence to gruel baths, to boiling oil for gunshot wounds, and to 
cupping for everything, was for centuries demanded from such doctors 
as did not want to be called radical or worse. But the insistent 
questioners finally prevailed and such practices were finally seen to cost 
tco much in life, in the search for truth, or in the material forms of 
wealth. 

The business man to-day is finding ready-made notions too costly for 
the comfort they afford. From the history of the pure sciences he is 
learning to respect patient impersonal study of problems. From the 
applied sciences he is learning how consciously, — as in the past he has 
done unconsciously, — to make commonsense use of “all the facts yet 
available,” and to set limits to his dependence upon intuition. The 
best in the medical profession can show him how science and common- 
sense and something higher than either, may be combined into an art. 

Science is no stranger to the business man, though as yet he has 
seldom called upon it to aid him in understanding his human problems, 
Economic history, statistics, industrial psychology are steadily develop- 
ing to his use, offering clearer understandings upon such factors as 
trade restrictions, the swing of the business cycle or the special fitness 
of applicants for employment. Parts of his own job like accountancy 
are being marked off, functionalized and lifted into professions based 
upon scientific principles. Purchasing, advertising, traffic-routing, 
and labor management are passing through their embryonic forms as 
all such specializations must. 

The business situation has become much too complex and hyper- 
sensitive to let us rest easy if our life and progress depend upon a 
“natural” laissez faire economy. Nature’s methods are based upon 
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high mortality and quick turnover, — the individual case counting for 
nothing, progress being scored in the average and the by-and-large. 
We have already built up a man-made machine so involved that it 
cannot succeed under a trial-and-error, survival-of-the-fittest régime; 
it cannot do without trained businessengineers asits tenders; — as soon 
“let go” and ask nature to run New York’s telephone system. 

Just here, in the indispensability of the engineer, lies the firmest 
hope that business management must steadily advance towards pro- 
fessional status. For an engineer must base his cases upon science and 
commonsense; any power or authority he has may help if his reason 
has found the right way; but no force of authority will answer for him 
in place of correct analysis and induction. In view of what he expects 
of himself and what is expected of him, the engineer cannot measure 
his success solely by “‘results” in their usual business meaning, by his 
financial return or the degree to which he has his own way. Some other 
measures of his worth must have a part in his final self-valuation, — 
some estimate of service to his fellow man and of contribution to the 
fund of human knowledge. An engineer would not neglect so useful a 
force as the profit motive, but would limit its sovereignty by placing 
greater emphasis on the motives enhancing self-respect, on service and 
scientific consistency. The financial measure of success, — the profit 
motive, — enters into his calculations as it enters ifto the doctor’s, 
as a part of his consideration — not as its single control. 

Single controls are notoriously unable to make the adjustments 
which maintain a proper balance of forces and interests and prevent 
losses through internal frictions and strife. The predominant influence 
of money and of the ambition for position and display made possible 
by money, simplifies life in much the same sense that an absolute 
monarchy simplifies government; whatever course makes money and 
keeps out of jail can presumably be chosen. Joint control by several 
motives, on the other hand, leaves such simplicity far behind and 
begins to demand guiding codes of behavior. It is by no means without 
significance that the formulation of such codes is being very widely 
attempted 

In the course of its work the Committee on Business Ethics of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has collected more than fifty 
codes from among associations of American business men. “Take 
advantage of no man’s ignorance and see that employees are truthful 
and straightforward and do not misrepresent nor overcharge the 
confiding” — “It is an absolute essential in honorable competition 
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that we prove ourselves as honorable in every particular as we would 
have our competitors” — ‘When a printer is offered work which he 
cannot do, his rule should be to decline it and refer his customer to the 
office that can do it, and not accept the work hoping to get some 
neighbor to do it for him, and allow him a commission,” say the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America in three of their 
twenty-eight canons. 

The American Bakers Association Members each make solemn 
pledge that: “I will use no materials or ingredients other than those of 
known purity and wholesomeness in the manufacture of my products”; 
**T will at all times adhere rigidly to the truth in all my advertising”’; 
“T will keep my plant and premises at all times as clean and sanitary 
as is humanly possible, and welcome public inspection at all times. I 
shall expect of my employees what the public has a right to expect of 
me, that we keep ourselves morally and physically clean.” 

Two significant passages in the Credit Men’s code read — “It is 
improper for a business man to participate with a lawyer in the doing 
of an act that would be improper and unprofessional for the lawyer to 
do.” “The pledged word upon which another relies is sacred among 
business gentlemen. The order for a bill of goods upon which the seller 
relies is the pledged word of a business man... .” 

And the Contractors write as their preamble: 


The Associated General Contractors of America, realizing: 
1. That the construction industry vitally affects the well-being, comfort 
and safety of the public in its home life and daily vocation: 
2. That the responsibility of all individuals connected with the industry, 
therefore, assumes a professional character of honor and trust; and 
8. That these individuals desire to maintain the highest standard of profes- 
sional conduct in their relations with each other and with the public — 
adopts the following Code of Ethics, supplementing its motto, “Skill, Integrity, 
and Responsibility.” 


It is not uncommon to hear folk who are still thinking in terms of 
physical compulsion sneer at such codes as unenforceable. As a matter 
of fact merely for business to take itself seriously already induces an 
elevation of standards. Codes of professional ethics are not enforced 
by Sheriffs but by a consensus of social opinion based upon an acknow- 
ledgment of their reasonableness. They are built up by just such 
written expressions as those of the bakers and the printers. 

A consensus, moreover, soon takes on some very practical forms. 
The Society of Civil Engineers, founded in 1852, and of Mechanical 
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and Electrical Engineers, founded in the eighties, had a profound effect 
upon the ethics of their professions by forming codes and making 
known the working standards of respected members. The belief that 
bad advertising will drive out good, as bad money drives out good, in- 
vites the advertising men to appoint a National Vigilance Committee, 
keen to find and expose lying advertisements. In fact the first stage of 
organization among all the professions, Mr. Kohn writes in the May, 
1922, Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, “‘ was to 
protect the members against unfair competition, and to improve the 
profession in public consideration,” their concern for public welfare 
finding expression at a later stage. 

The more mature Association of Railway Auditors — sure-footed 
in its ripe thirty-eighth year — revises annually, and upon steadily 
higher standards, its book on “Railway Accounting Procedure,” and 
makes mandatory each year an increasingly large section. In 1922, 
retiring President Ekin said: ‘The modern railway accountant — has 
become a critic responsible for detecting unnecessary wastes in opera- 
tion and for testing efficiency in current administration. He is re- 
sponsible — for pointing out those tendencies in the business world, 
the recognition of which is essential to the successful administration 
of a property.” 

Ostracism by business administrators, expulsion from their associa- 
tions and then legal disbarment will all come in their time, inevitably 
and naturally. For it is as certain as future events can be that the 
position of business manager, affecting the lives of thousands, will some 
day be given a legal standing involving intellectual qualification, 
character requirements, and social credit. The misery and misfortune 
an unqualified physician or lawyer can bring to a few hundred of his 
fellow beings is at most asmall fraction of what may be engendered by a 
factory manager ill-equipped by nature or training or both to prescribe 
the lives of thousands of men and women. We have made believe that 
foremen and superintendents are fit if they have accumulated experi- 
ence and skill in their years of apprenticeship. It is the hope of im- 
mediate results which has too exclusively controlled their selection and 
promotion; their ability as leaders of men has been incidental or 
accidental. The business engineer has already begun to recognize that 
he must furnish qualified leaders for his men. 

In the steady giving way of the old authority built upon force, the 
rise of an influence akin to natural leadership becomes possible. To be 
permanent such influence must grow out of clear thinking, a study of 
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actual facts, and motives higher than selfish interest. And to wield such 
influence gives warrant to a pride which will not countenance practices 
of low ethical standard, nor find satisfaction in continual warfare. 

The highest professional practice civilization yet knows has estab- 
lished itself thus through slow stages of studious research, increasingly 
rigorous training, a growing pride of occupation, a broadening motive, 
and, as a result, a social recognition which gave to professional stand- 
ards the cogency of high law. 

We are to-day laying the foundation of a new great profession which 
will devote itself to the service of man in producing and distributing 
material wealth. It will use most of the professions of present standing 
and many sciences and it will foster special researches into the domain 
of truth. It will make severe demands of its members since their 
opportunities for service and, hence, their responsibilities, will be great. 
It must seek a balanced development in its ethics, science, and 
education; and moved deeply by a sense of social responsibility accept 
humbly and without sentimentality the guidance of the spirit of 
service. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT PREPARED BY E. M. East ror THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE Boarp or OvVERSEERS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY TO VISIT THE Bussey INSTITUTION 


MERICAN agriculture has been passing through a critical period 
since the close of the World War. The farmer has suffered griev- 
ously and long, owing to a combination of circumstances for which he 
was in no wise responsible. This experience is unfortunate and regret- 
table; but it is not without its brighter side. It has brought the gen- 
eral agricultural situation before the people of the country in a way 
which perhaps no other march of events would have done. It has 
made us realize that the country is growing older, that population is 
exerting more pressure, that competition is becoming more severe. It 
has reminded us that there is no longer a huge reserve of Government 
land with which to entice the farmer into raising unprofitable crops by 
holding ever before him the hope of increasing property values. It has 
made us keenly aware of the folly of allowing agriculture to develop 
along the line of least resistance. It has made us perceive the necessity 
of placing national food production upon a permanent scientific basis, 
and of wasting no time in setting about it. 
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Naturally, many nostrums have been proposed to remedy the situa- 
tion. Those receiving the greatest public acclaim are the usual legis- 
lative panaceas which are designed to pull the farmer up by his boot- 
straps. But this phase will soon pass. Few thinking men will long be 
deceived into believing that economic and biologic laws can be circum- 
vented by legislative enactment. Our agricultural problems must be 
solved by research and education, and in this work the universities of 
the country should play a leading part. 

At Harvard certain branches of science having direct agricultural 
applications are already represented in the Bussey Institution. These 
are economic entomology, plant and animal genetics, economic botany, 
plant anatomy, silviculture and dendrology. 

The facilities for work along these lines are greatly enhanced by the 
Harvard Forest, the Botanical Museum and the Botanic Garden in 
Cuba, all under the direction of the faculty of Applied Biology, as well 
as by the Arnold Arboretum, Gray Herbarium and the Botanic Gar- 
den in Cambridge. 

In addition to the subjects in which adequate instruction and op- 
portunities for research are already available at the Bussey Institu- 
tion, there are a number of other departments in Harvard University 
where training is offered in fields of basic importance in agricultural 
science. These existing facilities of the University have regularly been 
drawn upon from time to time both for the instruction of agricultural 
students and the furtherance of research along particular lines. 
Naturally, the work offered in some of these departments is better 
suited to the exact needs of these students than is that in others, and 
naturally, also, since the individual needs of such students are rarely 
the same, the extent to which the facilities offered in other depart- 
ments may be utilized varies greatly in individual cases. It is difficult, 
therefore, to enumerate in brief space the manifold ways in which the 
University’s varied activities may supplement the work offered at the 
Bussey Institution to the great advantage of agricultural students. 

Specifically, the following departments at present give instruction 
in closely allied or contributory sciences: 

The Department of Botany offers work in plant pathology, itself an 
important phase of agriculture, in systematic botany and plant physi- 
ology, which are of particular importance to students of economic 
botany, plant genetics, and entomology, who must become familiar 
with the natural relationships and classification of plants and with the 
laws guiding their growth and reproduction. 
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Several courses in subjects of especial value to students of animal 
genetics and economic entomology are offered by the Department of 
Zoblogy. The Zoblogical Museum, with its very extensive collections, 
particularly rich in insects, under the management of a large and able 
staff, furnish advantages not to be found in any other American 
university. Most of the members of the museum staff at present do no 
active teaching, but they are nevertheless able to give expert advice in 
special matters. 

Practically all lines of agricultural science have points of contact 
with chemistry, and chemical knowledge is of especial and direct im- 
portance in connection with fertilizers and insecticides. It bears a 
more subtle relationship to many of the problems of genetics, for ex- 
ample, in connection with the composition and food values of plants 
and of animals and their products, to the factors of growth and assimi- 
lation, and to the problems of human nutrition. Organic chemistry, 
biological chemistry, and both animal and plant physiology must be 
combined for the clear understanding of such matters. Inorganic 
chemistry is a necessity for the solution of problems relating to soil fer- 
tility and is contributory to other phases of agricultural science. 

Some of the relations between agriculture and chemistry invade the 
field of physics, especially in connection with soils, and the importance 
of climatology as an aid towards understanding the growth, produc- 
tiveness, and distribution of cultivated plants and domesticated ani- 
mals needs special mention. In other words, the highly fundamental 
character of modern chemistry and physics with their intricate border- 
land subjects and applications render them directly contributory to 
agricultural science in many ways. The strength of Harvard in these 
departments already offers great opportunities to students who are 
specializing along agricultural lines, although as yet but little attempt 
has been made toward such coérdination in these divisions. Still 
another opportunity in connection with the previously mentioned 
problems of nutrition is offered by the proximity of the Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory. 

The interests of the Department of Geology are centred mainly 
outside the confines of applied biology, but training in certain branches 
of geological science must be acquired by those who plan to study soils 
in relation to agriculture, and by those who expect to go into climatol- 
ogy and meteorology. 

Agricultural engineering is another line which has so far remained 
undeveloped in this country. In connection with the irrigation and 
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the drainage of farm land, for example, there is an acute need for the 
scientific training of students and for research in place of empiricism. 
Coéperation with the Engineering School might lead to the develop- 
ment of this subject. 

A series of highly specialized branches of applied biology in which 
instruction and research are maintained at the Harvard Medical 
School deals particularly with the welfare of the human organism in 
relation to its biological environment. Several of these subjects are 
nevertheless intimately associated with agricultural science, either as 
contributory sciences or as interrelated applications of biological 
knowledge. Much of value is offered by the Department of Compara- 
tive Pathology in connection with the diseases of domestic animals 
and the development of races immune to certain parasitic diseases. 
The same is true of the Department of Bacteriology, and in ad- 
dition bacteriology has other points of contact with agriculture in 
relation to soils, nitrogen fixation, and the diseases of plants. Animal 
physiology as developed at the Medical School is also a contributory 
science. 

The relation to the Bussey Institution of such departments of the 
Harvard Medical School as Tropical Medicine, Preventive Medicine 
and the School of Public Health is mainly in connection with insect- 
borne diseases, matters especially important to agricultural develop- 
ment and expansion, especially in the tropics. At the School of 
Public Health there is also instruction in vital statistics, and the 
theoretical mathematics which underlies this subject is important in 
every phase of agricultural science. 

The Department of Economics offers instruction in matters of prime 
importance to students of agricultural production in the widest sense, 
and the advantages of such training should not be overlooked in agri- 
cultural education. 

A similar statement may be made with regard to certain courses in 
the Business School. 

Such a synoptic discussion of the ways in which the present 
work of various departments at Harvard may aid in furthering agri- 
cultural science is quite inadequate, but it may serve the present 
purpose, 

The need at this time is to present these new opportunities for serv- 
ice to the various departments, to gain the sympathy of the in- 
structors, to coJrdinate the courses which are given, and to write a 
special part of the university catalogue, bringing the opportunities for 
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graduate work of the type they desire to the attention of the agricultural 
institutions under one cover. 

It must not be thought that the carrying out of the suggestions for 
codrdinating the existing facilities for graduate work in the sciences 
subservient to agriculture at Harvard, and for making them known to 
the public, will make Harvard the place for graduate study in agricul- 
ture that it ought to be. Harvard should offer its present wonderful 
facilities to the service of agriculture as a public duty. But the history 
of Harvard leads one to believe that once this fact is brought home 
convincingly, she will endeavor to fulfil this phase of her obligation as 
conscientiously as possible. To accomplish this task, it will be neces- 
sary to raise $12,000,000 additional endowment. 

There should be ten new professorships with adequate provision for 
assistants and apparatus to accomplish high-grade instruction and 
research. Estimating roughly the annual requirement for this pur- 
pose at $15,000 each, will make $150,000. 

There should be thirty fellowships bringing in an average of $800 
each, or $24,000 in all. 

In addition, the yearly requirements of the libraries and general 
laboratories, including overhead, service wages and incidentals will be 
about $150,000. 

These items make a budget of $324,000 and will require a capital 
endowment of $7,500,000. 

The $4,500,000 remaining from the $12,000,000 estimate will be 
found to be no more than is needed for proper housing if modern lab- 
oratories, greenhouses, animal houses, and dormitories are built. 

These proposed expenditures can be defended as follows: 

1. If a properly rounded school is established, it will be necessary to 
provide for between two hundred and four hundred students. These 
students and their instructors will be engaged in research work of a 
rather costly nature requiring laboratories and equipment. 

2. In order to meet demands, the staff must be increased by the ad- 
dition of outstanding teachers and investigators, whatever may be 
their line. The individual is more important than the subject and it 
should be understood that appointments of second-rate men should 
not be made merely to be able to say that instruction is being offered 
in a particular subject. On the other hand, there are a number of 
specialities which ought to be represented if possible. Among them 
may be mentioned agricultural engineering, soil physics, agricultural 
chemistry, agricultural bacteriology, plant pathology (additional), 
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agricultural economics (additional), and animal nutrition.! The 
reason for such appointments is obvious. Doubtless the Department 
of Physics will be glad to coéperate in offering courses to agricultural 
students. Its equipment is notable both as to material necessities and 
personnel. Without rearranging its present organization, courses can 
be offered to agricultural students in the various types of classical 
physics, thus affording them the same kind of fundamental training 
offered to other students of physics. At the same time, it is obvious 
that unless there is a member of the department personally inter- 
ested in applying physical methods to agricultural problems, there 
will be something lacking. There must be actual contact with ag- 
ricultural problems. 

3. The school proposed will be accomplishing a public service of a 
unique type. The students received will expect to go into academic 
work notably underpaid. They will be poor in this world’s goods. 
Fellowships should be provided. 

4. The members of the staff should be relieved from undergraduate 
teaching in so far as possible. They should be permitted to devote 
their time to research and to the instruction of graduate students. 


HARVARD: MORNING 


“ Sonitu suopte tintinnant aures.” 
CaTULLUS 


By DAVID McCORD, ’21 


OWN from yon high Memorial Tower 
The clouded notes of an early hour 

Drift to the ground, and one by one 
Proclaim the morning not begun. 
Not yet begun: nor can the bell 
Of Harvard, single, solennelle, 
Flexed with a moderate English stroke, 
Avail to lift the lambent cloak 
From slumber snoring long and hard 
In the dead fastness of the Yard. 


Shades of the men who rise at dawn 
To slip the gown of learning on, 


1 Jt is to be understood that these professors will also be members of the depart- 
ments concerned. 
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And in the hurrying half-light speak 
Their Latin, or perhaps their Greek; 
Shade of the poor unfortunate 

Who blunders half a minute late 
Into the black Socinian gaze 

Of the omnipotence, and says: 

“ Magister, tintinnabulum 

Non, non audivi!”’.. . Pabulum 

For thought is this, for those who lie 
With closed and unambitious eye 
Into sweet hours and hours divine, 
Commencing shortly after nine. 


OF THE GOLDEN FRUIT, AND OTHER MATTERS 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


NE needs to be reminded, from time to time, that nothing exists 

fortuitously in this modern world of ours; and the good folk who 
are so intent on tearing things down that they may build afresh from 
the foundation would be less anxious to annihilate the past were they 
to feel that the future would share their attitude of mind. For one be- 
comes the past so soon, one’s self, that there would be little gain in 
planning for the future if posterity were likely to overthrow, without 
a thought, our efforts on its behalf. 

It is as sensible to discard the past, because it is the past, as to 
maintain it, simply for the same reason. We can learn much from it 
— both what to avoid, and what to copy — and it has brought us 
where we are. To disregard it entirely is like refusing to admit that 
the sun rises, because we choose to keep our curtains down, and ignore 
the daily miracle. Much the sun cares! 

There was once a Roman colony, known as Arausio in Latin, which 
became important after the time of Cesar. There was — and is — a 
golden fruit, which bears an Eastern name. To many men to-day, 
Princeton and Ulster are vital things which have little connection 
with Roman colonies or Persian fructifications; yet the color which 
symbolizes college and colony is connected with Arausio and has its 
root in Oriental orchards. The story of this relationship is not without 
interest. 

Arausio is now a town in the south of France, known as Orange. It 
was the seat of the Princes of Orange, and dates its independence 
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from the time of Charlemagne; William le Cornet, who lived at the end 
of the eighth century, is said to have been the first prince, but the suc- 
cession is only certainly known after the time of Gerald Adhemer 
(fl. 1086). By the marriage of John of Chaélons with Marie de Baux, 
the House of Chalons succeeded to the sovereignty in 1393; and 
through René of Nassau-Chalons and William of Nassau-Dillenburg, 
the succession came eventually to William of Orange-Nassau, the 
founder of the Dutch Republic, known as William the Silent. His 
grandson — grandson also of Charles I of England — was called to 
the British throne in 1688; he was styled Prince of Orange before his 
accession, and as head of the House of Orange had opposed Jan de 
Witt in Holland. 

The fruit, of a reddish-yellow color, was called in Arabic, ndranj, in 
Persian, ndrang. The French form of the word, whence ours, is due to 
confusion with or, gold (Latin, aurum). It is easy to see how the sim- 
ilarity of form might lead the uninitiated to suppose that the two 
words were one. The heraldic or furnished the field of the arms of the 
House of Orange; and orange — the color of the ribbon of an order 
founded by William the Silent — is the color of the House of Nassau, 
the reigning family in the Netherlands, to-day. On gaining her in- 
dependence, Holland had taken the colors of Orange-Nassau — 
orange, white, and blue — as hers; in the seventeenth century these 
had become red, white, and blue, her present colors. 

William III, coming to England with his Stuart wife to replace the 
Roman Catholic James, was naturally supported by his Protestant 
subjects; and it was the Catholics who, in the seventeenth century, 
gave the name “Orangemen” to the Protestants of Ireland —a 
name which, with memories of the Boyne, was adopted for the secret 
politico-religious society, founded in 1795 to oppose the Catholics and 
uphold Protestantism in that troubled island. As most of the Protes- 
tants had settled in Ulster, it was there that ““Orangeism” became 
particularly strong, and if the third stripe in the new Free State flag be 
orange, it is, apparently, a recognition of this strength. It has been 
suggested, however, that the third stripe in that flag is not orange, but 
yellow; and in this case the tricolor would seem to unite the white and 
yellow of the Papacy with the green of Erin. 

Mr. Edward M. Norris, in “The Story of Princeton,” records the 
tradition that the name of Princeton, New Jersey, “‘was bestowed in 
honor of King William III, Prince of Orange and Nassau, who was 
held in affectionate memory in the colonies, and for whom Nassau Hall 
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[at Princeton] was named. Though the college colors came much 
later, and historically are not traceable to the same source, to Prince- 
tonians it would be gratifying to commemorate their ‘Patron Saint’ 
in both the name and the insignia of their Alma Mater, as well as in 
their first and most cherished college building.” But the author goes 
on to show that probably Princeton is one of the set of towns on 
the King’s Highway, which includes Kingston, Queenston, and 
Princessville. Undoubtedly, however, the various Oranges in New 
Jersey owe their name to William III, and perhaps some of the many 
places so named, elsewhere in this country and in the British colonies, 
go back — directly or indirectly — to this sovereign. It was, however, 
not until 1782 that the name Orange Dale was first applied to that 
part of Newark which was incorporated as Orange in 1806. The con- 
nection between the Orange Free State and Holland is obvious. 

When the College of New Jersey (as it was then) finally settled in 
Princeton, the Trustees desired to honor the Governor of the Province, 
a Harvard alumnus whose activities in helping the younger college 
had caused the Board to view him “in the light of its Founder,” by 
naming the first building after him. But Governor Belcher declined 
the honor, suggesting that the edifice bear the name of Nassau Hall, 
and thus keep ever-living testimony to “the Honour we retain, in this 
remote Part of the Globe, to the immortal Memory of the Glorious 
King William the Third who was a Branch of the illustrious House of 
Nassau.” This was done, and the building bears the name of Nassau 
to this day. 

Mr. Norris seems to think that there is no connection between the 
color of Princeton and the name of Nassau Hall, but Mr. Varnum L. 
Collins, in “‘Princeton,” evidently disagrees. It was not until 1866 
that a college color was thought of; in that year “a committee was 
appointed to put through a project for adopting orange in honor of 
the Prince of Orange, after whom Nassau Hall was named. Nothing 
came of the effort until 1868, when the class of 1869 played Yale ’69 at 
baseball — the first Yale-Princeton game — and the Princeton team 
wore badges of orange ribbon with ‘’69 B. B. C.’ stamped on them. 
That September the inauguration of Dr. McCosh being at hand, and 
the class of 69 having appropriated orange ribbon with ‘Princeton’ 
in black letters, it was thought proper to adopt the badge for a college 
color. The faculty was petitioned and on October 12, 1868, two weeks 
before the inauguration, it was officially resolved by the faculty to per- 
mit the students ‘to adopt and wear as the College Badge an orange 
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colored Ribbon, bearing upon it the word “Princeton.”’ The color 
does not seem to have become genuinely popular until the freshman 
boatrace at Saratoga in July, 1874, although it is spoken of in 1870 as 
growing in popularity and general use.” 

Although Dr. McCosh came to Princeton from Queen’s College, 
Belfast, there is no connection between the Ulsterian and Princetonian 
orange, except through William III. The color has no religious signifi- 
cance — on this side of the water, at least; and one can hardly attach 


a political meaning to the Princeton color. From the beginning,’ 


Princeton had been Presbyterian — Mr. Collins points out that “the 
founding of the College of New Jersey was coincident with a bitter 
dissension in the American Presbyterian Church, a dissension of 
which the College was in some part a result,” and “the inrush of set- 
tlers and the consequent heterogeneity of society in the Middle Col- 
onies, together with the total lack of convenient provision for their 
educational improvement, seemed to demand some unifying intellect- 
ual center, just as the Presbyterian Church, in that part of the country 
at least, was supplying a unifying religious center.” In 1746, when 
the first charter of the College of New Jersey was granted, it was given 
to a board composed wholly of members of the Presbyterian Church. 
There may be a connection between this membership and the honor 
retained “in this remote part of the globe” to the memory of the 
Prirdce of Orange; and if this be the case, the connection — through 
Nassau Hall — with the color of the college is clear. The black, it may 
be remarked in passing, seems to have been a later addition — at first, 
it was the color in which the word “Princeton” was inscribed on the 
orange ribbons. 

And so the Roman colony Arausio, and the House of Nassau, live in 
the orange of Princeton and of Ulster; and they are as much a part of 
our civilization as if the connection had been kept clearly before our 
eyes. And the seeds planted by William III have kept on growing, 
and are bearing a golden fruit. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


URING the past year one change in the educational policy of the 
College has been put into effect, while two others were adopted 
and go into force in the year now current. The first of these relates to 
the Freshmen. To win promotion to the Sophomore Class it has 
hitherto been necessary to pass only three courses, two of them with a 
satisfactory grade, that is, a mark of not less than C. The new re- 
quirement is the passing of four courses, and attaining satisfactory 
grades in three of them. The main object of the Faculty in making the 
change was to distribute more equally the load of the four years; for a 
student entering as an ordinary Freshman with none of his college work 
anticipated must, before graduation, complete seventeen full courses 
with eleven and a half satisfactory grades; and, therefore, under the old 
rule he was required to do in his first year, both in amount and quality, 
only about one sixth of his four years’ work. In view of the advantage 
to the student of starting on his college education at the pace he 
must afterwards keep, of the more advanced and hence more exacting 
nature of his later courses, and of the greater calls of non-curricular 
work, it seemed wise to divide the demands more evenly throughout 
the college years; and the present rule requires of the Freshman 
as nearly as may be one quarter of the total grades to be attained. 
Stiffening of the requirements at any point causes, for a time, pressure 
that appears greater than it really is, and results in an immediate in- 
crease in the number of failures. This fact was taken into account by 
the Administrative Board, and the actual increase in the proportion of 
failures to win promotion in good standing has not been large. It rose 
to 24 per cent, from 17.8 per cent in the preceding year, while the 
percentage of Freshmen who had their connection severed for low 
records rose to 14.5 from slightly over 10 the year before. On the other 
hand, the Freshmen were at the same time required to take only four 
courses instead of five as formerly, and they are now relieved of the 
burden of making up admission conditions. 

The question of admission conditions is an old one. Many years ago 
it was possible to enter with as many as six of them, and to make these 
up might be equivalent to almost a year’s work. A young man so 
deficient seemed hardly competent for college work, and hence the 
number with which he could be allowed to enter was gradually reduced. 
But the very principle of admission with condition seemed bad in 
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practice and wrong in theory. It was pointed out that a column of 
troops would be seriously hampered in keeping even a moderate pace 
on the march if the weaker men were loaded with heavier burdens than 
the rest; that such a practice would not improve their chance of gaining 
strength enough to stay in the ranks till the end of the day; that it 
would slacken the speed of the whole column; and that the same was 
true of Freshmen. In fact, the first care of the men so admitted was 
quite as much to get rid of their conditions as to do their college work, 
and thus these handicaps became a detriment to the whole work of the 
class in the Freshman year. The system seemed wrong in theory, be- 
cause the aim of a college course is not to supply deficiencies in school, 
but to give an education of a more advanced and different nature, the 
object of admission examination being to discover whether the 
-andidate is qualified to pursue that education or not. If so, deficiencies 
in the examination are important only so far as they help to ascertain 
aptitude, and conditions have no justification. When the new plan of 
admission, by sample examinations, was adopted, this logical principle 
was followed, and candidates so admitted came in without conditions; 
while under the old plan of examination, on all the subjects of second- 
ary school work, the failures allowed were reduced by degrees to a sin- 
gle unit. Finally, the Faculty decided last year that a candidate so 
admitted should not thereafter be conditioned, but should be free to 
do his college work without that hindrance. To this extent, in the 
current year and in future, the Freshmen who by reason of inferior 
preparation are most likely to fail in their college work will be in a 
better position to do that work. 

The Freshman year presents very difficult problems, and here it is 
still seriously defective. The lectures are givenby men among the most 
excellent and eminent in the Faculty; but the assistants, who come into 
closer personal contact with the students, have not had as much experi- 
ence in teachingas we shouldlike. This matter is now receiving earnest 
consideration in standing committees of the Faculty. In part it 
depends upon resources, upon the possibility of paying enough to 
employ and keep a large number of young instructors until they be- 
come expert. In part, also, our difficulty lies in the very nature of the 
transition from school to higher education. At school a boy does set 
tasks under constant supervision; his time in school hours, and at 
boarding school throughout almost his whole day, is apportioned for 
him, and he follows a carefully prescribed régime. His tasks are short 
and definite, and he is held to account for them at brief intervals. 
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Every one who has taught a Freshman course in a subject requiring the 
use of books dealing with large questions is aware of the fact that 
Freshmen can read paragraphs, or afew pages covering a definite point, 
but that they can rarely read a book; that is, they have not the habit 
of sustained thinking needed to grasp and hold a continuous line of 
thought and take in itsfull meaning. Their comprehension deals rather 
with a succession of points than with a train of thought; and yet this 
last is the very essence of intellectual life. When a Senior in college, a 
classmate said to me that hedid not like to be given a subject to look up 
and report upon, but a definite stint of pages in a book to read. He had 
no lack of ability, as his subsequent career abundantly proved, but at 
that time he was educationally immature. 

In higher education all this should be very different. The student 
should then reach a point where he can largely direct his own work and 
thought toward a distant object, with the guidance, the aid, and the 
inspiration of mature scholars. Not otherwise will he be capable of 
developing his natural capacities to the utmost in his life’s career, 
whatever it may be. The sooner a man can reach that point, the better 
for him, and the more rapid will be his intellectual progress. 

The difference between school methods and those of higher educa- 
tion is beginning to be widely recognized, and has given rise to the 
plan of separating the four years of the American college into two parts 
— the first two years being termed the junior college, in which the 
methods resemble those of a secondary school, while the last two are 
the senior college, where the methods have more the character found in 
a university. But however the periods are divided or treated, the 
transition must take place, and the more rapidly and smoothly the 
better. With our college students selected as they are by an entrance 
examination which ensures that they have fair abilities, and have made 
a good use of their time at school, it has seemed to us that the tran- 
sition can well be made in a single year. To make it in one year is 
better than in two, because it gives a longer time for the more valuable 
kind of work that follows — three years of such work for those who 
stay through the normal period, two years or two and a half for the 
smaller number who must take their degree earlier. The Freshman 
year is such a year of transition, and it must be improved until it 
adequately fulfils that object. At its close the students select their 
fields of concentration, and make a fair start on higher education such 
as young men of their age receive in the older universities of England, 
and, with some differences, in those of continental Europe. 
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The real difficulty with the period of transition is not that the Fresh- 
man year is thereby rendered hard. For the youth of average ability, 
who arranges his day wisely, the time he must devote to study in order 
to get through is by no means excessive. On the whole, it is probably 
less than he has given in his last year of school; but owing to the new 
and free nature of the life, to the lack of a habit of foresight and self- 
direction, many a Freshman does not feel the need of planning his 
time until he is so far behindhand that it is almost impossible for him 
to catch up. The remedies for this also are being sought, and, it is 
hoped, have been in part found, by the Dean. 

A new group of Freshmen appeared in the year covered by this re- 
port, those who in accord with the provision made by the Faculty were 
admitted without examination, by virtue of having graduated from 
secondary schools in the first seventh of their class. The change was 
frankly experimental, and the result has been watched with interest. 
Although the number so admitted was 214, or about one fourth of the 
new Freshmen, a proportion large enough to eliminate the effect of a 
few marked personalities, the trial of a single year has not been con- 
clusive. At the first examinations in November the results were dis- 
appointing, partly, no doubt, because these men had little or no expe- 
rience in passing examinations. At the mid-years the proportion of 
unsatisfactory grades was only two thirds, and at the finals only one 
third, as large. For the year as a whole the men so admitted stood 
distinctly better than the average of the class, both in the smaller 
proportion who failed to win promotion, and in the larger percentage 
who achieved high standing. That they did not maintain, as they had 
done at school, a position in the first seventh of their class is not sur- 
prising, because in most cases the classmates they excelled at school 
were probably not equal in ability and training to the more highly 
selected hody of their classmates in college. The plan seems un- 
doubtedly good as a means of bringing earnest young men from schools 
whose graduates do not ordinarily come here. Whether it will prove 
wise to use it for schools that prepare regularly for our entrance 
examinations is a more difficult question to be answered after a longer 
trial. 

At the opening of this report two changes in educational policy were 
mentioned as having been adopted last year to go into effect thereafter. 
One of these is the provision of tutors for students concentrating in the 
Division of Modern Languages. At the time all the departments in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences — save Mathematics and the Physical 
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Sciences — accepted the general examination, each department or 
division was left free to conduct the examination in its own way, and 
to have tutors or not, as it deemed wise. The Division of Modern 
Languages, which has more concentrators than any other, was not at 
first in favor of having tutors; but a few years of trial of the general 
examination without tutorial guidance, a conviction of the benefit that 
can be derived from good tutors, coupled with a growing demand for 
them on the part of the students, led to a change of opinion; and at the 
time of writing, the Division is opening a new academic year with a 
corps of tutors, not, indeed, as numerous as will ultimately be needed, 
but large enough for the present. Every department, therefore, which 
makes use of the general examination is now provided with tutors eo 
nomine, or in some form with tutorial guidance. 

The other change has been that of relieving candidates for distine- 
tion, in their Senior year, of one course, otherwise required, in order 
that they may devote more time to personal study under the direction 
of their tutors and to the preparation of their theses. The privilege is 
to be granted by the Administrative Board at the request of the depart- 
ment, and may be withdrawn at any time if the tutor thinks the 
student is not making a proper use of it. For some years it has been 
evident that such a step must be taken; that if a man is expected to 
pursue intensively a line of personal study culminating in a general 
examination in the subject, with a thesis in some branch of it, he must 
be relieved, at least in his last year, of a part of his course work in other 
fields. The students themselves have been pressing for it, but hitherto 
it has been thought unwise to make such a change until the general 
examination, and the work with the tutors, had become so firmly 
established in the minds of the students that it would clearly mean not 
a lightening, but a shifting, of the requirements. The Faculty is 
convinced that this point has been reached, and therefore voted 
unanimously to make the change. That the privilege will be seriously 
abused is improbable; that it will enable many students to develop 
their capacity for self-controlled effort in definite directions seems 
certain. How much further it may be extended is by no means clear. 
One principle may, however, be asserted. There is no intention of 
gradually substituting tutorial work for courses of instruction. Both 
are necessary. Each of them has its own merits, and both are means to 
a common end — the highest development of the individual student. 
They must by experience be woven together into one fabric, not in- 
harmonious but each dependent for its best results upon the other. ... 
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It is interesting to observe the progress recently made in this 
country by the idea of substituting for a degree based wholly on 
credits in courses a degree to be obtained by personal study in a 
chosen field, under individual guidance and tested by a general 
examination. From the use commonly made of it, the latter method is 
often termed an honor course. The subject has of late attracted so 
much attention that attempts have been made by committees of the 
National Research Council and of the Association of American 
Professors to compile statements of the extent to which such a course 
has been adopted in American universities and colleges. The honor 
course is usually optional, but open only to students of high grade, 
and in fact is pursued by a very small and not rapidly increasing 
proportion of the class. At Swarthmore College nearly one quarter of 
the Seniors are registered in it, but that is quite exceptional. Else- 
where the honor course is commonly regarded as a privilege reserved 
for students of peculiar promise and desire for scholarship. One 
reason for not extending it more widely is its costliness, due to the pro- 
vision of individual guidance by members of the instructing staff; for 
whether they are specially designated as tutors or not, the supervision 
consumes much time and thought on the part of highly trained 
scholars of faculty rank. Another reason is a belief that the method is 
of especial value to men naturally inclined to scholarship. That is no 
doubt to some extent true; but we have thought that what is good for 
them is good alse for others of less pronounced scholarly tastes. No 
sharp line can be drawn among students on this basis, particularly in 
American colleges where scholarly ambition by no means coincides 
with personal capacity; where many men come, or are sent, rather for 
diversion than for education; where the connection of strenuous 
intellectual power with success in after life is far from being recognized; 
and yet where we are striving to cultivate and stimulate natural 
capacity for use in all future careers. We have thought that, rather 
than segregate a small group of high scholars for specially favored 
treatment, it would be better to extend the benefit of it to the whole 
body of students, giving to each a chance to profit thereby as much as 
he can and will, showing them all what self-directed effort can mean to 
them, and winning to real intellectual interest many who would not 
otherwise care for it. Therefore, instead of creating a special course 
for honor men, we began twelve years ago to introduce a tutorial 
system and general examination for all undergraduates concentrating 
in one of the largest divisions of the Faculty — that of History, 
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Government and Economics — and have gradually enlarged the plan 
as the departments have desired its adoption. That it has not only 
given a more thorough training to the mass of undergraduates, but 
also helped to stimulate an interest in scholarship in a large number of 
men, there can be no doubt. 

The reports of the Dean of Harvard College and of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Instruction contain interesting discussions of the 
general examination and the system of tutors, together with statistics 
that throw much light on the subject. From these it appears that 
the desire to obtain a degree with distinction has distinctly increased 
in recent years; and this applies to men largely occupied with student 
interests of various kinds. Class officers are not habitually chosen for 
scholarship, but for prominence in athletics and other so-called out- 
side activities, many of which consume much time. It is therefore 
noteworthy that of the twenty-four class officers of the Class of 1924, 
eleven graduated with distinction, while of the five whose offices are 
most coveted or have a permanent character — the three Marshals, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer — four won degrees with distinction, 
one of them receiving a summa cum laude, the highest honor the 
Faculty confers. 

In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences the most momentous 
event has been the resignation of Dean Haskins. He had held the 
position sixteen years, and had not only made a deep impression upon 
our School, but had exerted an influence upon every graduate school in 
the country; for he took an active part in the meetings of the deans of 
those schools at the Association of American Universities, and wher- 
ever he spoke, his words carried weight. He could not carry the 
administration of the School, together with his teaching, and publish 
the store of his accumulated knowledge. He therefore resigned the 
first of these at the close of the year. It is a gratification to his friends 
that about the same time he received the highest kind of scholarly 
recognition by election to the Institute of France. He has been suc- 
ceeded by John Livingston Lowes, Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of English. 

The School has grown in size, as it has done continuously since the 
war. The number of students in the past year rose to 670, over 648 the 
year before. More significant still is the number of doctorates of 
philosophy conferred, which, including both mid-year and June, were, 
in 1922-23, 58, and last year 73. The number of Masters of Arts was, 
as usual, much larger. The mention of these degrees suggests an 
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interesting problem. The Graduate School contains two kinds of 
students, not indeed sharply distinguished, but on the whole sub- 
stantially different. The first are those who will not go beyond the 
master’s degree, the others those who are working for the doctorate of 
philosophy. The requirements for the two degrees are quite unlike. 
For the former all that is required is the taking of four courses, more or 
less advanced in character, with a grade in each not less than B. The 
courses may be in the nature of personal research, but that is not 
required, and they are not infrequently such as any undergraduate 
might take in his last year. In that case the graduate student coming 
here from another college is continuing the type of work he has done 
as an undergraduate, in a form more advanced, but not more advanced 
than many a Senior does at Harvard; and he obtains the master’s 
degree by completing it with uniform distinction. In fact, in many 
subjects the master’s degree is in one respect inferior to the bachelor’s 
degree, because there is no general examination. For the doctorate of 
philosophy, on the other hand, the candidate passes a rigorous general 
examination on his whole subject, a still more searching examination 
on his special field, and must prepare a thesis showing capacity to do 
highly creditable research. In short, one of these degrees measures the 
capable student, the other the competent scholar; the one qualifies for 
teaching in secondary education, the other for taking a place in the 
instructing staff of a university. 

On these facts two questions arise. First, whether it is wise to 
require, as is practically done at present, that a graduate shall take 
the master’s degree on the road to the doctorate. There are, no doubt, 
many college graduates whose education has not been thorough 
enough to justify their beginning at once on their preparation for 
independent scholarship; but there are also many others from the best 
colleges who ought to be free from all further obligation to secure 
credits in courses, who need to be set at once on their own feet and 
march ahead with the guidance, criticism, and inspiration that come 
from working at the side of eminent men. The second question is, 
whether it is a benefit to either or both of the two kinds of students to 
be classed and treated as a single body, or whether it would not be 
better if the nascent scholars could be thrown together more intimately, 
each in social contact with other ambitious young men in fields diverse 
from their own. These are large questions, involving a departure from 
American practice, and likely to arouse difference of opinion, but they 
may be worth consideration. It is important, not only that the future 
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professor should, in the years of his graduate study, be fitting himself 
for research, but that throughout his life in the faculty of a university 
or college he should be contributing to productive scholarship. He 
should be in the tingling atmosphere of creative thought, which is of 
quite as much consequence for his own mental tone and that of the 
body to which he belongs as for the absolute value of what he succeeds 
in producing; and if this is true of the professor’s life, it is not less true 
in its preparatory stage. ... 

After discussing briefly the condition and progress of the various 
professional schools, the President continues: 

In my annual report for the year 1917-18 I said, “Finally we need, 
perhaps above all else, what we have never had, a mobile fund, the 
income of which is not mortgaged to any one department or purpose. 

. .An unpledged fund would greatly aid the University to do its work 
in a great way.” The amount required for such a fund was thought to 
be a million dollars. Strangely enough, the dream has come true. Mr. 
William F. Milton, of the Class of 1858, left by his will, subject to 
his wife’s life interest, a fund of about a million dollars, to be used in 
building a library if we did not have one; otherwise, the income to be 
used “ either in whole or in part, to defray the expenses of any special 
investigation of a medical, geographical, historical or scientific nature 
which said corporation may from time to time desire to make or 
prosecute ... or for any other special or temporary object of the nature 
above stated, and not included in the routine work of the college, or any 
of its departments.” Information about this fund has been sent to the 
members of the University, with a notice that applications must be 
filed by December Ist. The Corporation will then appoint a com- 
mittee of experts to advise them in the selection of the applications. 
As these are so numerous that only a part of them can receive a share 
of the income, there will no doubt be many disappointments; but the 
Corporation, with the aid of the best advice it can get, will make the 
wisest guess it can in regard to the distribution of the fund. It is to 
be hoped that a number of researches will be greatly promoted that 
would not otherwise be possible. 

Many years ago a thoughtful friend remarked that every original 
thinker strives to cut a new diagonal through human knowledge, and 
if so, it is important to place no obstacles to the cutting of such new 
lines across the field, but rather to keep the by-paths open and the 
fences in such a state that they can easily be knocked down. Know- 
ledge has so increased that it is difficult for any man to master more 
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than one subject in all its detail, and in fact subjects are becoming sub- 
divided into plots in which, by the need of intensive cultivation, 
scholars are constrained to confine their labors. And yet the very 
extension of knowledge brings quite different subjects into close 
contact. An unknown region is explored and the explorer finds himself 
at the border of another’s territory. At their foundations the frontiers 
of physics and chemistry are no longer sharply defined. In biology 
a new field of general physiology has grown up which deals with 
phenomena common to botany and zodélogy, while each of these is in- 
creasingly dependent upon both physics and chemistry. Moreover, 
where subjects do not strictly overlap they throw new light on one an- 
other, as is true of history and economics. The new field of psychology 
is also important for both of these, and is almost indispensable for 
philosophy, politics, sociology, and education. All this has its bearing 
upon the problem of teaching; but it is of far greater consequence for 
the other, and not less essential, function of a university, that of pro- 
ductive scholarship. 

The growth of institutions of higher learning, with the multiplication 
of their instructing staffs, has inevitably caused a division into depart- 
ments, each of which is more or less self-contained, for purposes not 
only of teaching, but also of administration, of purchase of books and 
supplies, and of common interests. One sees this in the desire to 
duplicate expensive and rarely used books that lie near the border 
line, and in the pressure for funds to enlarge the work of the several 
departments with little regard to the duly proportioned welfare of the 
institution as a whole. There is a danger that this may be carried too 
far, especially, perhaps, when the department becomes a distinct 
school with its own faculty. But it must not be allowed to take an 
exclusive form by closing doors, by dividing knowledge into tightly- 
shut compartments through which men are prevented from passing. 
All doors should be kept as wide open as possible, and scholars who like 
to plant their chairs in the doorways should be encouraged to do so, 
because they are in a position to see things from a fresh angle. 

So far we have been on the whole peculiarly fortunate in avoiding 
such dangers; and, in fact, men bent on doing original work give that 
as a reason for accepting an invitation to come here. They are sur- 
rounded by others whose subjects touch the circumference of their 
own, and from whom they can get advice, suggestions, and sympathy. 
An illustration of the way the unity of knowledge may be expressed in 
material appliances can be seen in the arrangement of the Widener 
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Memorial Library. In a number of university libraries the books are, 
or have been, segregated more or less completely by subjects, each 
directly connected with the seminar of a department, and not freely 
open to other readers except through that channel. Here substantially 
all the books are shelved as one collection, and every one who has 
access to the stack has almost everything that the library contains 
equally open to him. The seminar rooms on the upper floor are not asa 
rule for the segregation of the books on a subject, but convenient 
places to consult and work, often containing only volumes likely to be 
in constant use; while the professors’ rooms and the readers’ stalls are in 
the main stack, over which they may wander at will. That arrange- 
ment was not an historical accident. It was deliberately preferred. 

In one respect our organization is from this point of view seriously 
defective, that is in the great subject of biology. Apart from the 
Medical School, which is at a distance from the other parts of the 
University, zodlogy is studied and taught with separate laboratories 
and libraries in Cambridge and at the Bussey Institution; while 
botany is housed in five different buildings, each with its own collec- 
tions, laboratory, and library. Two of these are near together, in and 
hard by the University Museum, the others being at the Gray 
Herbarium in Cambridge, and at the Arnold Arboretum and the 
Bussey Institution at Jamaica Plain, several miles away. A part of 
this separation is inevitable, for the Arboretum obviously could not be 
anywhere else; but it is by no means necessary that the dispersion 
should be so great as it is, and a strong impetus would be given to 
biological research if the various parts were brought into closer 
connection. Something in the nature of an institute of biology in 
Cambridge, dealing with all phases of life, established where it can 
derive the fullest benefit from association with the laboratories of 
physics, and above all of chemistry, would have unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of service to mankind. It would advance both pure science 
and its applications to human welfare; not least in those subjects 
fundamental for agriculture on which the life of the race depends, and 
to which the Bussey Institution is constantly making notable contri- 
butions. 

No small amount of building is going on or projected for the im- 
mediate future. The earliest work to be undertaken was the recon- 
struction of Massachusetts Hall. This, the oldest of our existing 
buildings and, it is said, the oldest academic structure in the United 
States still standing, was built by the Commonwealth for a dormitory 
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and completed in 1720. For that purpose it continued to be mainly 
used during one hundred and fifty years, until Thayer Hall was built, 
when two of the floors were taken out, and the whole interior made 
over. Since that time, for half a century, it has served purposes of the 
most miscellaneous character. For some years there has been a senti- 
ment in favor of restoring it to its original object, and the question was 
brought to a head last winter by the fire that burned through the roof. 
Clearly the payment for insurance must be used either to put it back 
into the condition it was in before the fire, or towards restoring it to its 
original use, at the same time making it thoroughly fireproof. Of 
course, this would cost many times the insurance received, but the 
Corporation felt that the sentiment attaching to the building would 
justify the expense. :Naturally the rooms are not to be copies of the old 
ones, used when the only water came from the pump in the Yard; but 
the new plan has been made to conform to the old exterior which re- 
mains in its original form. The Hall will house thirty-eight men, and is 
expected to be finished by next Commencement. 

The rest of the construction carried on is new, and involves the 
problem how best to use the University land for beauty and utility. 
Complaint has long been made that the buildings of the University are 
inharmonious in style and inconsequential in position; that when a new 
one was given, it was placed where at the moment seemed most con- 
venient, with little regard to future development. In the past there has 
been reluctance to prepare a definite plan for the ultimate use of the 
grounds, partly, no doubt, from the difficulty of foreseeing future needs, 
and partly from a suspicion that such a plan if formed would not be 
carried out. But with the growth of the University, with the filling up 
of the land in and about the Yard, these objections are less cogent than 
they were formerly. 

The matter was taken up by the Board of Overseers thirty years 
ago. On November 7, 1894, it adopted the following votes: 


Resolved (1) That in the opinion of this Board it is very desirable that a com- 
plete scheme for the future development of the College property be formulated 
and adhered to in future work as closely as the progress of events renders 
possible. 

(2) That in the opinion of this Board greater harmony and excellence in the 
design of College buildings would be obtained if all artistic questions where 
university property is concerned were submitted to a standing advisory com- 
mittee composed partly of several competent professional men, and partly of 
members of the Governing Boards of the University. 

(3) That these votes be communicated to the President and Fellows. 
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At that time, and for many years thereafter, the Corporation did not 
think it wise to accept these suggestions; but the conviction of their 
importance deepened, and on December 28, 1920, the Corporation 
voted to request the architects Charles A. Coolidge and Guy Lowell 
“to act as a committee to report on plans for the future development 
of the land now owned by the University in Cambridge; and that they 
be at liberty to add as a third member a young architect, if they see 
fit.”” These two gentlemen had served ten years earlier as members of 
an advisory committee on plans for a projected library, the third 
member, Professor Despradelle, having in the meanwhile died. Some 
of the alumni were of opinion that this committee of two was neither 
large enough nor representative enough of the University, and there- 
fore the Corporation on May 22, 1922, voted to add to the committee 
the President and Treasurer, the President of the Board of Overseers, 
and Professor Henry V. Hubbard, of the School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture. Finally on November 10, 1924, Mr. Charles Moore, Chair- 
man of the National Committee of Fine Arts, who was elected an 
Overseer last June, was also made a member. 

It will be observed that the committee as constituted follows the 
lines suggested by the Board of Overseers thirty years ago. It is 
composed partly of professional men and partly of members of the 
Governing Boards. In fact, some of its members fulfil both qualifica- 
tions. That is a distinct advantage, because plans for the University 
can be wisely made only by persons thoroughly familiar with its needs, 
and these are so complex, intricate, and multifarious that it takes a 
long time to comprehend them. 

The committee has studied the future development of the Univer- 
sity, assigning provisionally certain regions for the growth of its 
several branches, and marking out the ground to be covered by the 
buildings with as much definiteness as is necessary in advance of a 
more exact knowledge of what will be required. It has given particu- 
lar attention to the Yard and its neighborhood. After careful con- 
sideration it entered on its records at a meeting on December 18, 
1923, the following minutes: 


In discussing the general subject of the development of the yard, the Com- 
mittee was unanimous in the following opinion: 

Formerly, when street traffic near the yard was small, slow and quiet, an 
aspect toward the street for the yard buildings was not undesirable. Now, and 
increasingly, the streets detract very greatly from the quiet and individual 
atmosphere which should characterize the yard. 
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It is possible to construct a number of necessary buildings along the street 
frontage, so designed that they screen the yard and the present buildings from 
the street, while themselves having aspect and entrance dominantly into the 
yard. 

By proper disposition and design of buildings and gateways, the above re- 
sult may be reached without producing an exterior appearance of monastic or 
snobbish seclusion. 


After this discussion, it was 

Voted: That the Committee approves the general principle of the “cloister- 
ing” of the Harvard yard by means of a series of buildings along the street 
frontages where practicable. 

That a model be prepared of the portion of the University property from 
Phillips Brooks House to Wadsworth House and between the street and the 
old yard. This model is to show, in their relation to the present buildings, such 
proposed buildings as will make a complete scheme for this area in accordance 
with the principle above approved. 


After discussion of the new administration building and its aspect 
and access from the Yard and from the street, it was 
“oted: That the Committee accept the location for the new administration 


building, approximately on the site of Dane Hall, as shown upon the plans 
submitted by Mr. Coolidge. 


On June 18, 1924, the President laid these minutes before the 
Corporation, which thereupon voted to place upon its Book of Under- 
standings the following vote: 

It was understood that the Corporation accepted the principles of the Com- 
mittee on Plans for the Future Development of Harvard University as above 
set forth, and authorizes the President to procure plans of the new dormitories 
proposed between Phillips Brooks House and the proposed Administration 
Building, including the new Straus building. 


The records of the Board of Overseers for its meeting on the follow- 
ing day, after reciting the above, contain an entry explaining their part 
in the matter: 

The President stated that it had not been the habit for the Board of Over- 
seers to take part in the planning of buildings, but since they had shared in the 
appointment of the Planning Board, he communicated to them these plans 
and asked if any one had any objection to them. No objection was raised. 


Thereupon as rapid progress as possible was made in accordance 
with these plans, and three of the buildings are now under construc- 
tion. One is Lehman Hall — the Counting House — built mainly by 
a gift from Arthur Lehman, 1894, and in part from insurance paid on 
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the destruction by fire of Dane Hall of which it occupies the site. It 
will contain, as that building did when burned, the Bursar’s office, 
with those of the Comptroller and the Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings, and, in short, all the offices of financial and material ad- 
ministration in Cambridge. The other two buildings now being con- 
structed are the two small dormitories along the street each side of 
Holden Chapel, to lodge twenty-nine students apiece. One of them is 
built from a fund bequeathed by Sara E. Mower with a request that it 
be used for a building in memory of her father Thomas G. Mower. 
This fund is not fully sufficient for the cost, but the balance and the 
other dormitory are to be paid for by gifts made for this special 
purpose. 

Of these plans there has been criticism; and, indeed, that is not 
infrequent in the case of changes caused by the growth of the Univer- 
sity or the increasing density of the surrounding town. It is interest- 
ing to note that University Hall, designed by Bulfinch, and now the 
most admired for its architectural merits of all our older buildings, did 
not escape severe censure when it was built. Joseph Cogswell, one of 
the tutors, whose bust now stands in the Faculty Room, spoke of it as 
the white spectre; and a writer in the North American Review after 
referring to it as “the stone edifice, which insults us with its long 
piazza, and its wooden [onic pilasters and the entablature which 
extends part way along the front,” capped his criticism with the 
remark, “‘We doubt whether the world contains any other architect- 
ural abortion to be compared to this.” 

The remainder of the Report is devoted to comment on the raising 
of funds for the Business School, Fine Arts, and Chemistry, and on 
the losses occasioned by deaths and resignations of members of the 
teaching staff; to an announcement of appointments and promotions; 
and to an acknowledgment of gifts. 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60 


PREFACE to a magazine article has, I suppose, never been 

known in periodical literature. Nevertheless, I take the privilege 
of forewarning the reader that this paper is to be entirely silent con- 
cerning Mr. Lodge’s career as what is commonly called a “public 
man.” That topic is much too extensive for magazine work. There- 
fore, these pages are to hold only such reminiscences, sketches, com- 
ments as may occur to a near relative and lifelong friend; and it is to 
be just as discursive and disjointed as the writer may find convenient. 


J. T. M., Jr. 


Henry Cabot Lodge was born in Boston, May 12, 1850, At that 
time, which now seems remote, the multi-millionaire aristocracy had 
not asserted its rights, and in Boston there still existed the “old fami- 
lies’’ — old at least in a country itself new — and naturally therewith 
much pride of lineage. In this respect Lodge was fortunate, for there 
was in town no better “blood” than coursed through his baby veins. 
Furthermore, his father had amassed and was continuing to increase 
one of the largest fortunes then existing in Massachusetts. Perhaps 
this might have proved a questionable good for the son and heir, but 
happily the temperament, the native tastes, and the good sense 
of the offspring combined effectively to save him from the ruinous 
influences of early wealth. On the contrary, this served only to bring 
within his reach opportunities and advantages whereof he fully availed 
himself. 

His education began in a little school kept by Mrs. Parkman, a very 
clever and noteworthy lady, a friend of his mother. There is nothing 
to mention of this save perhaps the remark which she made to him one 
day: ‘Cabot, you have good brains. I do not so greatly care in what 
direction you use them; but be sure that you do use them.” Trivial 
words, it may seem, but which sprouted and bore fruit; a few months 
before his death he repeated them to the daughter of Mrs. Parkman 
and said that through his life he had held them in his memory. Thence 
he went to the school kept by Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, in the basement 
of Park Street Church, and thence to the advanced and very excel- 
lent “Private Latin School,” kept by that competent and cultivated 
gentleman, Mr. Epes Sargent Dixwell. According to his own account, 
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he worked very hard here during his first year, and he stood first in his 
class and third in the whole school. But the boys called him a “ miser- 
able little dig,” and this derogatory epithet so offended him that he 
promptly changed his ways, and thereafter “exercised extraordinary 
diligence in getting through school with as little mental effort and as 
large an evasion of rules and discipline as possible.” 

Later he went with his family to Europe, having his cousin Con- 
stant Davis as his tutor. If school had done him scant good, this 
foreign tour amply made up for it. Mr. Davis had a strong and well- 
cultivated taste for both classical and English literature, he was young 
enough to be companionable with his pupil, and his ways and manners 
were attractive and agreeable. A warm attachment grew up between 
tutor and pupil, and the latter gathered great and unusual advantages 
from the connection. Moreover, as he could rarely fall in with asso- 
ciates of his own age during his travels, he was thrown much with his 
elders, whose company, if possibly less welcome, was at least more 
beneficial than that of boy contemporaries. Returning home, he re- 
entered the Dixwell School for a brief stay, and thence passed into 
Harvard College in the class of 1871. In his undergraduate days he 
achieved nothing of note. His spirits werehighand he had a thoroughly 
good time, gaining incidentally much mental improvement, but not 
distinguishing himself in scholarship, graduating in fact only a little 
above the middle of his class upon the rank-list. 

His undergraduate career was, however, marked by an incident of 
vastly more consequence than collegiate honors or anything else with- 
in the curriculum. In his Junior year he became engaged to his cousin, 
the daughter of Rear Admiral Davis, U.S.N., and younger sister of 
Constant Davis. A lad can hardly do a more reckless act than thus 
to pledge his whole life at the very beginning of it; but on this especial 
occasion Fortune smiled one of her most genial smiles. In a long life 
Lodge was to do many wise things and many fortunate ones, but he 
never did anything wiser or more fortunate than this. Miss Davis 
not only had beauty — all the town talked of her exquisite violet eyes 
— but she was most amiable and attractive, of very fine character and 
high ideals, cultivated and very clever, and gifted with delightful 
manners and a social charm and tact which proved most useful to her 
husband in the career which lay before him. I may seem to speak ex- 
travagantly; but I do not; this sketch of her is plain truth. Lodge 
came of age in May, 1871; he graduated in June, and on the day after 
his graduation he was married in Christ Church, Cambridge, in which, 
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long years afterward, took place the funeral services of both husband 
and wife. 

Since I have reserved to myself the privilege of being discursive and 
as trifling as I like, I will interject here a little anecdote which may 
show how effectively Mrs. Lodge interested herself in her husband’s 
affairs. When he was still very young, with a reputation only in the 
fledgling stage, he was engaged to deliver an address at Manchester 
on the North Shore. As I was living only four miles from that town, 
he came to pass the night with me. When he was about starting to 
drive over he seemed a trifle uneasy. “Well — I hope this will do,” 
he said, dubiously. “But the fact is that, when I was engaged for it, 
I went at once to work and wrote an address which pleased me pretty 
well. But I gave it to my wife to read, and she handed it back, saying 
with charming frankness that it was very inferior stuff, would not do 
at all, in short was quite impossible, ete. So I tossed it into the fire, 
made a fresh start, turned out an entirely new paper, and again im- 
prudently submitted that to her judgment. She read it, returned it, 
and said: ‘Somewhat better than the other, yet far from satisfactory. 
Really you ought not to stand up before an audience to read that.’ 
So again the fire! A third time I went to the task, and handed to her 
my third paper. She gave it back, saying: ‘Better than either of the 
others, no doubt, though not what it ought to be; however, I suppose 
it is as good as you can do, my poor boy’ — and that is what I have to 
deliver to-night.”” So he laughed, a bit uneasily in spite of his amuse- 
ment, and drove away to talk to auditors who happily proved less 
severely critical than Mrs. Lodge had been. 

After his marriage, Lodge went again to Europe, with his wife, and 
a very interesting trip they had, reaching Paris immediately after the 
fall of the Commune, and witnessing many interesting scenes before 
that fierce crisis had wholly subsided. Straightway after their return 
to Boston he began to give thought to his future. One thing only was 
certain: he was going to work, and seriously. He says that he then had 
“no taste, no aptitude, no mastering passion, but merely desired to 
read history, and to write if I could.” Yet he had already looked with 
admiration on Macaulay, and had “felt that his career, which com- 
bined that of the public man and the man of letters, was the most 
enviable that could be imagined.” In fact it is easy now to see that he 
really had to make no very long exploration in order to discover his 
field, and so soon as he felt himself assured on this point he set to work 
at it with his inborn combination of eagerness and extreme thorough- 
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ness. It is interesting to note that, though he was so young and so 
utterly without experience in life, he was starting with no illusions of 
brilliant successes easily accruing, but was marking out for himself a 
course of long, patient, and exacting preparatory toil. His first step 
was hard enough — the study during the winter months of the “early 
law of the Germanic tribes”! Human nature, however, could not long 
endure this sort of thing, and erelong he transferred his enthusiasm 
into more reasonable roads to knowledge. Incidentally he made most 
resolute efforts to acquire a correct and agreeable style in writing, pe- 
rusing critically the most famous English masters, finally selecting 
Swift as his model, and studying sedulously the score of volumes which 
that scathing satirist has left to posterity. Through his friend, Henry 
Adams, he had access to the pages of the North American Review so 
soon as he should reach the stage of production, and he made his 
début very modestly by contributing book notices. He took infinite 
pains, and wrote his first paper, one page of print, eight times over, be- 
fore he had it in shape in which he was willing to offer it. During this 
same period he went through the full course at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar, because he believed that “for 
mental training nothing else was equal to the study of the law.” In 
due time he acted for a while as assistant editor of the aforenamed 
Review, and his contributions were accepted by the Atlantic Monthly 
and by the Nation. 

Collaterally with all this work he was leading a most delightful, 
congenial, and therewith also a most improving life. He liked to meet 
the best men of the day — and very good men there were then to be 
met in “the good old town,” those men who, during something more 
than one generation, made Boston a really famous city in the broad 
world, and who gave her that high reputation upon which she has been 
trying with waning success to live ever since. His mother was a well- 
read and intellectual lady, and presided well over one of those hospit- 
able houses to which agreeable and notable people like to flock; and 
half — nay, more than half — of the leading families were her relatives. 
So the young man found himself naturally at the centre of the very 
best society; and he had a handsome house, a fine library, and, may I 
add, the best-stocked wine-cellar in town, holding especially an ample 
store of that bewitching old Madeira so far-famed in those pleasant 
days.! To discuss its merits, among other graver subjects, he gathered 


1In order to make sure that no misconception arises in these sober days from the 
reminiscence which I have dared to place in my text, let me say that Lodge himself 
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distinguished company. Charles Sumner, to the day of his death, was 
always “free of the house,” making frequent visits both at Boston 
and Nahant. One of the early and impressive recollections of Lodge’s 
boyhood was that of seeing the great Senator obliged to leave the 
table and go to lie upon the sofa because he was still so prostrated by 
the results of the cowardly attack made upon him by Brooks. Lo- 
throp Motley and his wife were intimate visitors. So also Francis 
Parkman, by whom Lodge was especially attracted, and whom he in- 
clined to look upon as an example and a model. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and his delightful wife were favorite guests. So also was 
Longfellow, though his visits were more frequent at Nahant. James 
Russell Lowell came often, and Charles Francis Adams sometimes; 
and the distinguished mathematician, Professor Peirce, a relative as 
well as a friend. Occasionally the agreeable though rather opinionated 
talker and agitator, Wendell Phillips, turned his wine-glass upside 
down at the table in token of his protest against the use to which that 
vessel is customarily put. And George Bancroft, whenever he was 
in town, was sure to come. “I always liked to meet and know my 
seniors,” wrote Lodge; and, though these men were contemporaries of 
his parents, he established intimacies with them all, and with many 
of them even warm and equal personal friendships. Men nearer his 
own age, though still materially older than he, were John and Charles 
Adams, Professor John Gray, Wendell Holmes, Major Henry Higgin- 
son, and more. His friends of his own age included Russell Gray, 
Brooks Adams, Lucius Sargent, Henry Parkman, William Lawrence 
(the Bishop), and most notably his especial and lifelong intimate, Dr. 
Sturgis Bigelow, whose Boston house was always the home of the 
Senator in later days when he had established his residence in Wash- 
ington. Besides all these men mention ought to be made especially of 
a lady, who was to the full as brilliant as the best of them, Mrs. Bell, 
rivaling in fame even her own famous father, Rufus Choate. Was ever 
a better entourage? 

Naturally, almost inevitably, American history became Lodge’s 
chosen ground of labor. Prescott and Motley had wandered far afield 
for the subjects which had made them great reputations in Europe as 
partook most sparingly of these wicked and demoralizing juices with which he led his 
guests into temptation. Even in his youth he drank very little wine, and in mature 
years he drank practically none. Liquor, of course, he never touched. Not that he had 
any leanings toward “prohibition”; no one was farther removed from that folly; but 


simply he cared little for wine and thought that he kept himself in better general con- 
dition without it. 
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well as at home. Parkman had crossed the border into Canada. Up 
to that day the history of the United States had been rather under a 
shadow; there was a half-avowed notion that it was dull and prosy, 
not to say even second-rate both in value and in interest. But 
Lodge saw more clearly its possibilities and had the courage to 
choose for his part the annals of his own country. In justification 
of the remarks just made, let me again interject a trifling anecdote: 
When the American Statesmen Series was projected, Mr. Houghton 
(the publisher) wanted to interest an English house in placing it 
upon the market there. Being abroad at the time, he called upon a 
prominent firm and made his suggestion. The reply was: “American 
statesmen! Why, I did not know that you had ever had any states- 
men in America.” 

It may well have been that Lodge’s personal antecedents influenced 
his decision, for his great-grandfather, George Cabot, had played a 
quite conspicuous, and even more important than conspicuous, part 
in political life in the early days of the Republic. He had been the 
friend of Washington, the intimate friend and much trusted counsellor 
of Hamilton, a Senator from Massachusetts, urgently solicited, though 
in vain, to accept the post of Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
President Adams, President of the famous Hartford Convention, and 
leader of the Federalist Party in his State. Lodge was always very 
proud of his ancestor and selected his “Life and Letters” to be his own 
first book. It was an excellent piece of work, won him cheering en- 
comiums from the best judges and from the critics, and confirmed his 
purpose of devoting himself to the story of his own nation. 

About the same time he lectured for three years at Harvard College 
upon a subject which he later elaborated into his well-known volume, 
“The English Colonies in America.” If the ordinary reader esteems 
this book as a bit dry, the fault is with the topic, not the treatment 
thereof. It involved an immense deal of thorough labor, and was done 
with such completeness that it will never have to be done over again 
by any competitor. Furthermore, his editorial work so pleased him 
that he longed for more, and he came to me with a proposition that 
we should secure full editorial control of a moribund periodical then 
published in New York and called the National Quarterly Review, and 
that we should try to revivify it and make it a rival of the great North 
American. For four years we worked hard, and I think I may fairly 
say efficiently, in this enterprise. But though we had editorial, we 
had not financial or business control, and the ill-advised stinginess of 
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penurious owners, who were really “small men,”’ prevented our secur- 
ing the contributors whom we could easily have had, if we had only 
been able to pay them with even a reasonable approach to adequacy. 
Many kind friends obligingly gave us articles at much less than half 
of a fair price; but it was impossible to subsist permanently on this 
basis. So at last, the owners having strangled their own infant, we re- 
turned to them the corpse, more I fear in anger than in sorrow. 
Lodge was not, however, long to rest content with literary labors 
and distinction. His favorite study as well as his ancestral predilection 
had furnished him with a grand hero, Alexander Hamilton. It is a 
little singular that an atmosphere of quite romantic attraction should 
hover about a man whose work in life had to do with constitution- 
making, financial schemes, and Treasury organization. Yet such is 
the fact, and Hamilton remains to this day the most brilliant and en- 
trancing figure in our history. Lodge enthusiastically worshiped him, 
and well do I remember our ardent talks about him. Perhaps, it was 
in no small measure this adored exemplar who spurred Lodge toward 
politicsasacareer. To his friends it seemed a new departure, of which 
he had not before spoken in any definite way, though certainly, if they 
were observant, they might have had casual glimpses of impulses 
tending in that direction. Very clearly, however, he now began to 
develop much of that restless ambition which had fir,d Hamilton at a 
much earlier time of life. The truth is that by his nature, doubtless 
inherited from the notably able merchant, his father, he was really a 
man of affairs, fond of action and of “doing things,” and endowed with 
much practical ability. Having an ample fortune, he felt no tempta- 
tion toward business, though had he entered upon it I am positive that 
he would have achieved an impressive success. But both reading and 
association moved him into politics. There were indeed influences to 
be met upon the other side. His intimate friend and most influential 
adviser, Henry Adams, did not like the move at all. ‘Que veut-il 
faire dans cette galére?” I remember that he said to me at that time, 
with strong disapproval. Mrs. Lodge also was far from fancying the 
change of base; I think she feared that there might be more of disap- 
pointment than of success in the elusive and dubious vocation. At any 
rate, although she ultimately took the keenest interest and greatest 
pride in his public career, it is not to be doubted that at the outset she 
contemplated it with apprehension. The picture which she preferred 
was that of the cultivated gentleman, writing brilliant books in his 
handsome library in the forenoons, and entertaining an agreeable 
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company at his hospitable mahogany in the evenings. But when 
Lodge’s own mind was once definitely made up on any matter, that 
matter was settled, at least for him. So to political life he now turned. 
His entry was, of course, made in the Massachusetts House of Re- 
presentatives, of which he was a member in 1880 and in 1881. It was 
the first and easy step in an ascent which was to be long and by no 
means always entirely easy. He impatiently decided to skip over the 
second step, the State Senate, and to make at once the long stride to 
the National House of Representatives. Accordingly, so soon as op- 
portunity offered he appeared as a candidate for election in the Essex 
District, his legal residence being in Nahant. He made a strenuous 
campaign, and such was his inexperience that he remained to the close 
sanguine of success. Thus far in life he had never known failure or 
disappointment. What he had wanted he had always got. It seemed 
matter of course that he should do so this time. But he didn’t. The 
constituency of Lynn shoemakers — and, if I mistake not, the work- 
men of the Charlestown Navy Yard were then in this district — gave 
no eager welcome to the swell young millionaire, who was so amiably 
willing to accept the office which they had to dispose of. So he was 
badly defeated at the polls. 

He was astonished, chagrined, dismayed, for a brief while even al- 
most discouraged, though this last condition did not endure long. In 
fact he had only undergone the most useful bit of discipline which be- 
fell him in all his long life. In boyhood he had been more than a trifle 
wilful. Then and later his excellent mother, who always absolutely 
adored him, would have made him a spoiled child, if his own sound 
sense had not saved him. So now it was for the first time in life that 
this self-willed young man had not got that which he craved. It was 
a little bewildering as well as disappointing. But I doubt whether any 
man who ever lived was endowed with a more persistent, I may say 
stubborn, resolution than belonged to Lodge. So the secondary effect 
of his defeat was only to make it absolutely certain that he would 
come back for renewed effort, and also to make it hardly less certain 
that in time he would surely succeed. So he did. Wiser and more skil- 
ful, he had learned by losing how to win. The Fiftieth Congress found 
him seated at his desk as a member. Lodge was a first-rate horseman; 
in his boyhood he had hunted across country in the Roman Campagna 
and he continued to hunt till he was an old man; the stiffest obstacle 
did not get him out of the saddle. So now, once seated at a Congres- 
sional desk, no political vicissitude could ever unseat him. He was 
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there en permanence. He remained in the House until in 1893 he was 
promoted into the Senate, and there, as we all know, he still was at 
the time of his death. He rapidly rose to a position of great power in 
that body. His latest place was that of Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; and he was also floor leader of the Republican 
majority. But with his splendid public career I have nothing to do 
in this paper. It is fresh in the memory of us all, and I could tell 
nothing which is not already familiar. 

Such being the case, it might seem that I should close my article 
here; but not so; not yet, my readers, shall you be released. For when 
Lodge entered Congress he by no means abandoned his previous pur- 
suits. Like Macaulay, who to his thinking led the ideal life, he could 
ride two horses. Only with Macaulay the better horse was literature, 
while with Lodge the more important steed was politics. From this 
time forward politics became his work, his business; and he dearly 
loved hard work and even exacting business. “Work is the best of 
friends,” he said. This shalt thou do and shalt not leave the other 
undone. He had no thought of deserting the dearly loved mistress of 
his youth simply because in middle age he found himself wedded to an 
official wife. So all his life long he continued to be always engaged in 
writing some book or article, some oration or address. I cannot under- 
take to speak of all these many achievements, but select two or three 
of the more interesting ones. 

When I inaugurated my “American Statesmen Series” I remem- 
ber with gratitude the lively interest which he took therein. We dis- 
cussed together every step, and in the earlier stages at least I recog- 
nized with relief that I had the efficient aid of almost a co-editor. He 
of course at once corralled for himself his favorite, the “Hamilton.” 
Later he wrote the “‘Daniel Webster.” They were, of course, ad- 
mirable volumes — none better in the Series, except perhaps his own 
“Washington.” This last-named was his great labor, and I think that 
it is the best writing that he ever did. Well do I recall his securing it. 
One afternoon he walked into my library, a trifle gloomy and de- 
pressed; I think that he had just encountered some political cross- 
current, I don’t remember what it was. Soon he said: “If you have 
not yet allotted the ‘Washington,’ I wish you would give it to me.” 
In fact I had allotted it, very selfishly, to myself, and the opening 
chapters lay, completed, within reach of my hand. A moment only of 
hesitation, and then, with a magnanimity for which I have never been 
able too much to admire myself, I told a straight lie. I said “No, it 
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is not allotted, and it is yours.” He expressed his satisfaction and 
went away; and I threw my manuscript into the fire. Perhaps I never 
did a more painful thing, but certainly I never did a more fortunate 
one. In the two volumes which I allowed him he gave me a superb 
book. It is the only Life of Washington — I am dangerously near to 
saying that it is the only thing ever written about Washington — 
which is really worth reading. Up to that time the old-fashioned 
Fourth-of-July orators and the pious teachers of Sunday Schools had 
succeeded in transforming Washington into a figure about as human 
as those antique wooden statues of feather-bedecked Indian chiefs 
which the old men among us can recall as standing on the sidewalks in 
front of tobacco shops. Lodge re-created him as a real man, restored 
his humanity to him; gave us a portrait sufficiently grand and im- 
pressive to satisfy the most reverential admirer, yet without over- 
taxing belief. To one chapter I objected, “Washington as a Party 
Man.” Or, more correctly, I objected to the title, for the chapter it- 
self was a most brilliant piece of work; Edmund Burke, stripped of 
his rhetoric, could have done no better. If one can imagine the grati- 
tude with which the spirit of Washington in the shades would have 
welcomed this genuine biography, one must also admit the indignant 
repudiation with which he would have read this title. The “party 
man”’ was the one character in which Washington anxiously, sedu- 
lously, resohutely refused ever to appear, at least during his public 
career; during the few years when he was a private citizen he undoubt- 
edly went to the polls like his neighbors, and undoubtedly also he 
there cast a Federalist ticket, but that is far from justifying this 
chapter-entitling. I expostulated with Lodge, and reinforced argu- 
ment by forewarning him that the critics, who were violently de- 
nouncing him as an unreasoning partisan, would charge him with 
tampering with truth in order to shelter himself behind the exgis of 
Washington. But I urged in vain, and he insisted on retaining the 
title which the splendid chapter itself amply refutes. 

In 1913 he published his “‘ Early Memories.” He had hopes of con- 
tinuing this, and had, I believe, written perhaps two or three further 
chapters, but not enough for publication. The autobiography of a 
lad is a book which most of us may willingly leave to be read by tender 
relatives; but to pursue that course with this book would be a bad 
mistake. It is delightful, lively, entertaining, and gracefully written, 
full of interesting divagations. A throng of the men who were notable 
when he was a boy and a young man pass through its pages. The 
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closing chapter holds sketches of many of these celebrities, written in 
a kindly spirit, of course, but with vividness, fairness, and insight. It 
is a brilliant gallery of interesting portraits. They were all men older 
than Lodge, friends of his parents and habitués of the house in his 
childhood; but (as I believe I have already remarked) they became 
his own personal friends. He had the gift, a rare one, of attracting 
his elders instead of boring them, and was himself attracted by them 
instead of feeling sheepish in their company. He mingled intimately 
in their circle and has left a unique and most pleasing picture of it. 
It is impossible to overload this paper with mention of his many 
other printed labors, but it would be a bad omission to pass over his 
collection of “Ballads and Lyrics,” published in 1881, certainly an 
unusual volume to come from the desk of a politician. All his life long, 
however, Lodge was a great lover of poetry. Any one familiar with 
his work must have been struck by the multitude and the remarkable 
aptness of his poetical quotations — not those well-known excerpts 
which we find in that convenient handbook of “ Familiar Quotations,” 
which Mr. Bartlett has so kindly compiled for the use of ordinary 
mortals, but quite unfamiliar ones, many of which even the most 
widely wandering reader would be puzzled to refer to their proper 
origin. But Lodge had read everything and never forgot anything. 
Lodge’s lifelong tenure of his high position gives conclusive proof 
of the fealty of his constituency, nor can there be any doubt of the 
loyalty of the overwhelming majority of the citizens of his State. 
They were exceedingly proud of contributing to the Government of 
the country a member so able and so influential in the higher walks of 
pure statesmanship. Perhaps it was more admiration of his distin- 
guished ability than it was a strictly personal popularity that was at 
the bottom of this constancy. They looked with infinite gratification 
upon the renown and importance which he maintained for Massa- 
chusetts in Congress and in the eyes of the nation, and so strong was 
this feeling that I am confident that, rather than see him defeated at 
the polls, many Democrats would have secretly cast their ballots to 
keep him in office. But it was a singular fact that, apart from legiti- 
mate Democratic opponents, he was also the target of sundry personal 
enemies who harried him with vindictive malice. Most conspicuous 
in this group was Edwin L. Godkin, of the New York “Nation”; and 
it is impossible for one whose memory goes back to the long-past years 
to write of Lodge without indignantly recalling these venomous at- 
tacks. Not many numbers of his paper, during many years, did 
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that once conspicuous journalist allow to appear without at least 
one rancorous paragraph about his chosen victim. His diatribes 
are now forgotten, and the younger among my readers may not 
improbably ask, “‘Who was this Mr. Godkin?” But during several 
years, long ago, he was an editor of great note. At first his 
readers looked to him for good work, for he wrote well and keenly, 
but after a while his early influence slowly waned as it was seen that 
he never affirmatively stood for anything good, nor ever had a word 
of encouragement for the righteous man, but that he confined his 
efforts wholly to invective and that his invective was chiefly expended 
upon a single individual. It looked too much like a personal feud, and 
people wearied of watching an archer eternally shooting at the same 
mark. Yet he really wielded a pen as vicious as that of Dean Swift, 
though fortunately not gifted with the genius. which saved the fierce 
Dean from ever wearying his readers. Certainly Lodge winced sorely 
under this ceaseless castigation. He spoke little about it, even with 
his friends, yet it was impossible for any human being not to be seri- 
ously affected by such treatment, and it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that it became for a while a not unimportant element in his life. 
He was puzzled, too, because at first Godkin and he had been upon 
friendly terms, and Godkin had often been his guest. It was only when 
the experience of years gradually caused Godkin’s peculiar tempera- 
ment to be generally understood, and long usage had blunted his own 
sensibility, that at last Lodge grew altogether indifferent to an abuse 
which had become monotonous. Yet it was unquestionably a strange 
experience for any man in public life to be hounded in quite such 
fashion. 

In his own environment also Lodge suffered from a mischance for 
which he should not have been responsible. The summer colony at 
Nahant had a grievance against the Lodge family in a local dispute. 
Lodge was a mere lad when it developed; but no attention was paid to 
that. The Lodges had the right with them, and this fact, of course, 
added to the bitterness of their opponents. Unfortunately, time failed 
to exert in this instance its traditional healing influence. Accordingly, 
when Lodge first came up for election, he had the misfortune to en- 
counter a band of energetic ill-wishers in his own bailiwick, and un- 
questionably it is a handicap to be disliked by one’s neighbors. More- 
over, these Nahanters had great influence in the circle of society in 
which Lodge moved in Boston; and they were vindictive and active, 
and did him all the mischief they could in that environment wherein 
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he had a right to hope for cordial backing. They were obstinate, too, 
and held tenaciously to their prejudices. Long years passed before 
any considerable proportion of them began to admit their blunder; 
then one by one, rather shame-facedly, they came to range themselves 
in his support. At last, however, the volte-face was substantially ac- 
complished leaving only a few irreconcilables. It was when this change 
of feeling was well advanced that Henry Adams, meeting Lodge one 
day, and wagging his wise little head, with affected sympathy, said: 
“Well, Cabot, I hear bad news. I’m sorry for you, my boy.” “Sorry 
for what? What’s wrong?” said Lodge. “Ah, my good friend,” said 
Adams, “‘they tell me that the Somerset Club has all come over to 
you, and that the members are going about sounding your praises on 
every side. If that does not portend disaster, I know not what does!” 
Lodge smiled at his friend’s wit, but no doubt was well enough pleased 
with the situation described. The distinguished Club had the repu- 
tation of generally training with the malcontent minorities in matters 
political and Adams feared the augury. Lodge escaped it, perhaps be- 
cause it turned out to be only an incomplete augury, after all, for the 
allegiance of the Club was somewhat fitful and many of the excellent 
gentlemen in it occasionally returned to their established habit of 
grumbling against him. On the other hand, over against these de- 
rogatory onslaughts conducted by wavering critics, Lodge rested 
self-possessed and in that attitude which is commonly called “philo- 
sophical.” If he ever felt resentment or disappointment, at least he 
never showed a trace of either feeling; he never talked in self-defense 
or even in explanation. He simply held his course steadfastly, acting 
as he saw fit, and leaving all on-lookers entirely free to form uncon- 
tradicted opinions either for praise or for condemnation, as each one 
might see fit. Yet beneath the surface he felt sensitively, and his con- 
duct was the result by no means of indifference, but altogether of 
resolute self-control. For this he deserves the more commendation 
because he often showed that he was fully competent for the hardest 
fighting. While he never courted or provoked a quarrel, he never 
shunned one by backing out of it or by evasion. So likewise through- 
out his public life he never in any controversy saved himself from a 
blow by dodging it; but took always that which was dealt to him, 
standing squarely on both feet, and striking back straight and hard, 
but always perfectly fairly. There was no pleasure in being his an- 
tagonist! Another irritation to his enemies lay in his moral impreg- 
nability, whereby the most malicious traducer never once succeeded 
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in setting so much as an interrogation mark against any act of his long 
life. If we strike the balance, it is apparent that whatever obstacles 
stood in the way of Lodge’s popularity were really marks to his credit. 
Many centuries ago one Aristides suffered in a quite similar way. 

But there is another, and more agreeable side to this picture. 
Against discontented critics Lodge was able to array a much more 
than equal number of loyal and devoted adherents, both within and 
without the social circle, who stood with him and for him in all places, 
at all times, in all controversies — and these were men of ability and 
of character in the community too. He well deserved to have such a 
stanch cohort, for he himself was the most loyal of friends. Where he 
once placed his affection or his faith, he could be counted upon to the 
uttermost test. He was naturally appreciative, warm-hearted and 
kindly. Beyond a question the friends not only outstripped the ill- 
disposed in numbers, but even much more outstripped them in point 
of quality and intelligent valuation. 

In Congress Lodge was probably as popular as any man of incon- 
veniently preéminent ability can reasonably hope to be. He was 
greatly respected, and if the word “feared” is to be shunned, at least 
it is certain that he was never thoughtlessly encountered. A shrewd 
observer lately wrote to me: “The trouble with Lodge was, that he 
was a gentleman, and he could not conceal the fact.’ Such indeed he 
was; and in the Congressional cabbage-patch the gentleman is a rare 
plant, and the others, the cabbages, incline to regard it with disfavor. 
Another writer, in a magazine article, says that many of Lodge’s co- 
members were exasperated with him because they could never make 
him exasperated with them; they wanted to inveigle him into losing 
his temper and descending into a quarrel, not to say a squabble. Such 
efforts were provokingly futile. Lodge always had himself perfectly 
in hand. He gave his attention to measures, not to men. It has often 
seemed to me that there were two Lodges, the one made by Nature, 
the other made by himself; and the latter was by far the better bit of 
handiwork. For he was to an unusual degree gifted with the virtue 
commended by the Greek philosopher, self-knowledge; and when still 
very young he knew his own foibles and with his wonted persistence 
set himself to get the better of them. He was made a domineering and 
somewhat passionate man; he made himself a moderate, reasonable, 
and notably self-controlled man. So he never descended to bandying 
abuse. Habitually he did that which we should so much like to see all 
our representatives do, he debated. Sound legislation was his aim, not 
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the overthrow of an opponent. For this reason it was easy and natural 
for him to remain always dignified, and even in his most earnest mo- 
ments personally moderate. 

It is time that I should draw to a close, but I want to add one more 
paragraph in order to speak a few words about a perplexing matter in 
Lodge’s career, namely, his attitude toward England; for it must be 
admitted that his conduct in this respect has been far from meeting 
with general approval. On all sides I have heard much said about this, 
and it has puzzled every one, me among the rest. I do not expect to 
explain it — perhaps I should say, to excuse it; but only to throw out 
one or two enlightening suggestions. Through his father a strong in- 
fusion of English blood flowed in his veins. When he went to England 
with his mother in his youth, the meeting with his English relatives 
was eminently cordial. His later visits to Europe were largely given 
to England. He had many warm personal friends among English 
gentlemen. Yet his sentiment toward England as a nation was always 
and avowedly one almost of hostility. It has seemed to me that he 
had two distinct attitudes — a state of opinion and a state of feeling. 
He wrote: “I know not only that a war between this country and 
Great Britain would be a crime against civilization, and something 
not to be thought of, but I also know that the closest and most 
friendly relations between the two powers are for the interest of peace 
and freedom, as well of both countries as of the world.”’ This was his 
sober opinion. On the other hand, his frequent expressions of extreme 
ill-will bespoke his feeling. The interesting question is, how this senti- 
ment is to be accounted for, how reconciled with his intellectual con- 
victions. He himself spoke of it as “traditional,” and in that word lies, 
I suspect, the explanation. Charles Francis Adams once remarked to 
me: “ You and I know well how to get together a little volume which 
should be wholly made up of excerpts and transcriptions easily to be 
culled from English newspapers, periodicals, and speeches of her lead- 
ing men during Civil War days, which would set the country all ablaze 
with rage. Of course we could not be induced to do such a shocking 
thing, but — we could.”’ At the present day the fact that England — 
at least her upper and governing classes — befriended the South and 
offensively condemned the North, remains as a bit of merely academic 
knowledge. It is regarded as an example of English “stupidity” (as 
Lodge once put it), and there is nothing lively in our rather indifferent 
resentment. But accurate and sensitive memory could not thus dis- 
appear from the mind of a person of Lodge’s age. When every trans- 
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Atlantic mail was bringing, fresh and full, these instalments of abuse, 
of sneers, of almost personal insults, he was taking them all into his 
young, impressible, and very ardent mind. They were stirring his 
father and all the gentlemen who frequented his father’s house into 
vindictive rage. Day after day he heard these paragraphs read from 
the morning news sheets, and discussed in the bitter talk of the eve- 
ning. At the receptive age of boyhood the words thus uttered in his 
unnoticed presence burned their way deep into his little soul. They 
became an integral part of his being, and as a part of his being they 
could never be eradicated by time, however time might teach his in- 
telligence that they should not be allowed to become motives of ac- 
tion. Insensibly they survived in his nature. Furthermore, when in 
mature years he had to conduct international business with England 
his inherent view of English governmental policy of course inspired 
his scheme of dealing. The picture which rested in his mind was of an 
arrogant, domineering country, casting out ill-concealed threats and 
grasping at everything in sight. He then conceived that the best way 
to meet her was to use against her those weapons which she herself 
considered to be so effective. The United States should be as insolent, 
as overbearing, as grasping, as ready to show fight as was the party of 
the other part. In this notion he may have been right or wrong; but 
the events recorded in international history for some years following 
1865 indicate that his strategy was not ill-conceived. It is not a pleas- 
ant subject; nothing is to be more desired than confidence and a kindly 
feeling between the two countries, not only officially, but between the 
people who compose the two nations. It is, however, impossible to do 
justice to Lodge without discussing the topic and stating the facts as 
they were. 

When Lodge could reasonably hope that his stay in Washington 
would be at least long, if not perhaps permanent, he bought a house 
there. It was, appropriately, on Massachusetts Avenue, a spacious 
and generous-looking mansion, stretching a broad front to the winter’s 
sunshine. Here he lived the rest of his life, with the interruption of 
two or three brief trips to Europe — which for him meant chiefly to 
England — and passing at his place at Nahant as much of his summers 
as he could control. He felt for that very beautiful spot an affection 
such as an Englishman has for his ancestral acres. There he had 
passed his earliest years, learned to ride and to swim and to sail his 
boats, made his lifelong friends, and above all come to love the ocean 
with a poetic affection. He devised the estate to his son and onward to 
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his grandson. In Washington he kept a most hospitable house; he 
and his wife both took pleasure in entertaining, and they did it to 
perfection. Of course at their table and their receptions they assembled 
the best and most agreeable company, and in the city there was no 
house of which the entrée was more eagerly sought. Lodge was a 
notably admirable talker. In his youth, in the society which I have 
already sketched, he had carefully watched the various ways and 
habits in talk of the many clever men whom he was meeting; with the 
purpose of self-improvement especially in view; because for him talk- 
ing was a most interesting art and as such he studied it until he be- 
came a finished master. He was neither pompous nor didactic; neither 
affable nor condescending; he never took more than his just share, but 
“talked fair,” as a gentleman should. His material was vast, for his 
experience in matters of interest had been wide, and his reading seemed 
to have covered all literature. Hon. Thornton K. Lothrop, than 
whom there could be no better judge, once passed a part of a winter in 
Washington, and on returning he said to me one day: “I have been 
meeting Lodge constantly in Washington at dinners and elsewhere. 
He is a wonderful man. No matter what may be the topic that is 
brought up, he has all the knowledge there is about it. He is a 
marvel.” It is pleasant to think that he held all these great powers 
undiminished to the end; he passed through no period of decadence; 
no one could ever speak — saddest of all memories — of what he 
“had been”; for all that he ever had been that he remained fully 
to the last. After the first of the two surgical operations I saw him 
often at the hospital; he seemed so cool and tranquil, so perfectly 
his natural self, and withal he looked physically so well, that it seemed 
to my inexperienced eye that he was sure to recover his normal vigor. 
But it was not to be. Though he thus died in the fullness of his powers, 
yet perhaps after all it was not too soon, for it is better that ripe fruit 
should be gathered in its ripeness than be left to moulder on the bough, 
and he had reached his seventy-fifth year. 
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GEORGE CHANDLER WHIPPLE 
By GEORGE F. SWAIN 


EORGE Chandler Whipple, Gordon McKay Professor of Sani- 

tary Engineering at Harvard University since 1911, died sud- 
denly at his home in Cambridge on the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day, November 27, 1924, from a sudden attack of heart failure. Fu- 
neral services were held at the Appleton Memorial Chapel on 
November 30th. 

Professor Whipple was born in New Boston, New Hampshire, March 
2, 1866. He was a descendant of Matthew Whipple, who lived at 
Bocking, Essex, England, and whose son John settled at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, in 1637; and on his mother’s side he descended from 
William Chandler, who came from England and settled in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, also in 1637. 

When he was three years old his parents moved to Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, where, in the public schools, he prepared for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, from which he graduated in 1889, in the 
Department of Civil Engineering. During his undergraduate course, 
he showed his seriousness of purpose by devoting his vacations to 
engineering work, acting as an assistant to Frank L. Fuller, a promi- 
nent Boston engineer engaged in water supply and sewerage work, and 
during one summer assisting Professor Dwight Porter in a sanitary 
investigation for the Boston Associated Charities, acting as Inspector 
of Tenement Houses. Immediately upon graduating, he took a posi- 
tion at the Chestnut Hill Laboratory of the Boston Water Works 
under the direction of Desmond Fitzgerald. Here he applied himself 
to the study of the biological and cheniical analysis of drinking waters. 
He soon became the biologist in charge of the laboratory, and devoted 
himself for seven years to the special work of water analysis, water 
purification, and the scientific control of the sanitary condition of 
water supply. In a short time he attained a wide reputation in his 
specialty, and was consulted by other cities. 

In 1897 he went to New York where he did the same kind of work 
on a larger scale; first, with the City of Brooklyn and then for the 
greater city, as Biologist and Director of the Mount Prospect Labora- 
tory of the New York Water Department. Starting with almost 
nothing, he equipped various laboratories, and finally had the satis- 
faction of seeing all of the water supplied to the metropolis subjected 
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to scientific, sanitary safeguards. While engaged on this work, he 
published, in 1899, his well-known book on “The Microscopy of 
Drinking Water.” Almost all of the two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions in this work were drawn by his own hand after his own examina- 
tions. This book has passed through three editions and is still a 
standard. 

In connection with his studies of water supplies from lakes, he in- 
vented and developed, with Henry E. Warren, a portable instrument, 
which he called the thermophone, for measuring deep-water temper- 
atures. 

In 1904 he formed a partnership with his old friend, Allen Hazen, 
who had moved his office from Boston to New York, under the firm 
name of Hazen and Whipple, and he retained his connection with this 
firm until his death. Since 1904 this firm of consulting engineers has 
specialized in Water Supplies, Water Purification, Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal; it did a large business and became known through- 
out the country as one of the leading firms doing work of this kind. 
Professor Whipple made numerous studies and reports with reference 
to water supply and sewerage disposal, and served on many important 
commissions having to do with sanitary problems. He also served 
from 1907 to 1911 as Professor of Sanitary Engineering in the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. 

In 1911 he became Professor of Sanitary Engineering at Harvard 
University, and soon changed his permanent residence to Cambridge. 
Here he continued and enlarged his outside practice, much to his own 
advantage and that of his students. 

His interest in the general subject of Public Health is shown by his 
activity in the organization of the “School for Health Officers,” which 
involved a combination of the Biological Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine of the Harvard Medical School, and the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering at Harvard University. This school was under the di- 
rection of Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, of the Harvard Medical School, 
while Professor W. T. Sedgwick of the Institute was Chairman of the 
Administrative Board, and Professor Whipple was Secretary and 
Treasurer from 1913 to 1922. From 1914 to 1923, he was a member of 
the Public Health Council of the Massachusetts State Department of 
Health, and chairman of the Committee on Sanitary Engineering; in 
1914 he was a member of the Massachusetts Homestead Commission; 
from 1913 to 1916, a member of the Committee on Building Districts 
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and Restrictions of New York City; and from 1912 to 1916, chairman 
of the Sanitary Commission of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In 1917 he went to Russia as Major and Deputy Commissioner of 
the American Red Cross; and in 1920 he studied Typhus Fever in 
Roumania, as Chief of the Department of Sanitation of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. While in Europe at this time, he interested the 
Swiss authorities in the formation of a School of Public Health in 
Switzerland, and a few weeks before his death he was informed of the 
opening at Basle of such a school, which was probably the direct out- 
come of his efforts. 

From 1921 to 1923 he served by appointment of Secretary Hoover 
as chairman of a sub-committee of the Building Code Committee of 
the United States Department of Commerce, on Plumbing. In his 
own city and state he not only served as chairman of the Cambridge 
Sanitary Commission, but was a director of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, of the Anti-tuberculosis Association, of the Boston 
School of Physical Education, and in 1922 he became president of the 
Anti-mosquito Association of Massachusetts. 

Professor Whipple was recognized as a great sanitary engineer, and 
was probably the leading engineer in his special line in the United 
States. His contact with public affairs was long and intimate, as shown 
by the various activities above referred to. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the general question of public health and the eradication of 
disease. Indeed, almost all associations devoted to the interests of 
the public health sought his aid and influence, and he never failed to 
give it. 

He was a prolific author and a clear and forceful writer. In addi- 
tion to his book on “The Microscopy of Drinking Water,” he published 
the following books: “Typhoid Fever,” “The Value of Pure Water,” 
“State Sanitation,” “Fresh Water Biology” (with Dr. Ward); and 
“Vital Statistics”; and also about two hundred monographs on sub- 
jects dealing with sanitary engineering and the public health. His 
book on “Vital Statistics” is one of the keenest and most logical 
works on the subject, and, indeed, all of his writings show a special 
logical faculty combined with unusual clearness and simplicity of 
expression. 

But while primarily an engineer and sanitarian, Professor Whip- 
ple’s interests extended far beyond the limits of these subjects. He 
was a constant student of history and of economics and social pro- 
blems, and his versatility and breadth of interest were a matter of sur- 
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prise even to his friends. It was a common remark among those who 
knew him that it was unusual to find a scientist and a professor who 
was so “human.” His mind never dried up. He was full of ideas. He 
was a man who would never grow old. He was a constant exemplifica- 
tion of Dr. Hale’s motto; he was always*looking forward and not 
back; looking up and not down; looking out and not in — and lending 
a hand. He was full of the “milk of human kindness”; he was one of 
the few who realize the value of a word of encouragement at the proper 
time, and he often gave it where others would have been silent. There 
was not a particle of envy in him. He fully appreciated the work of 
others, and was always willing and anxious to give due credit. Like 
all really big men, he was extremely modest. Referring to his writings 
in a letter to his Class Secretary in 1914, he said: “I do not believe it 
will be worth while for me to tell about the work I have done or the 
books I have written. The work stands for itself, and most of the 
writings are already out of date.” 

Above all things Professor Whipple was sane and well-balanced. 
While persevering, careful, energetic, deeply interested in his work, 
persistent when he knew he was right, he never lost his balance or the 
willingness to change an opinion when it was found incorrect. His in- 
terest and his imagination never led him into wild extravagances of 
thought. He never failed to gather all the facts relating to a problem 
which he was trying to solve; and he never became so dogmatic or one- 
sided as to try to escape the proper conclusions from even unwelcome 
facts. He never became a victim of that form of enthusiasm which has 
been defined as “a state of mind in which the imagination has got the 
better of the judgment.” 

Professor Whipple possessed in large degree the faculty so necessary 
to achievement and toa sane and happy life, a sense of humor. In com- 
menting on the circumstances which led him to change his residence 
from Brooklyn to Cambridge, and referring to a classmate of his, he 
wrote: “This life finally became too strenuous for me and the only 
thing to do was to get to build a house for me in Cambridge. 
This has been recently completed, and I am now living in it at 6 Berke- 
ley Place. By systematically disregarding all of ’s advice, I have 
succeeded in getting a house very much to my liking, and I take this 
occasion heartily to recommend him to the rest of the boys.” 

It can well be understood what an inspiration such a man was to his 
pupils and friends. He could make the driest topic interesting, and 
possessed a wonderful fund of illustrative material and anecdote, much 
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of it drawn from his own personal experiences. Students from all over 
the world came to Cambridge to take advantage of his instruction. 
He had systematically collected a large and valuable library, which 
he freely placed at the disposal of his students. He was deeply inter- 
ested in his teaching work and found the combination of it with out- 
side practical engineering most interesting and valuable. In his 
teaching he never let himself down into a rut so that he could not see 
over the edges. His instruction was always fresh, practical, and in- 
spiring. He studied everything with reference to its use, but he did 
not limit the word to bread-and-butter utility. He was a member of 
three faculties at Harvard, influential and beloved in all — no narrow 
man was he. 

A member of many engineering and sanitary associations, he wrote: 
‘Besides my professional and academic work, I have always felt it a 
part of my duty to interest myself in the scientific societies, and I have 
squandered a lot of money in paying dues to all sorts of organizations.” 
He was a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Water Works Association, the New England Water Works 
Association, the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, of which he had 
been president, the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, the American Public 
Health Association, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Chemical Association, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education; and he was an honorary Fellow of the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute and a Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society of London. 
He was a member also of the Harvard Club, the Engineers’ Club and 
the City Club of Boston, the Colonial Club of Cambridge and the 
National Arts Club of New York. 

As may be inferred from the characteristics which have been men- 
tioned, Professor Whipple’s personality was intensely attractive. He 
was sunny and cheerful, made friends everywhere, and kept them. He 
had keen sympathies, and few men were more beloved by those who 
knew him. His home life was of the happiest. He married in 1893 
Mary E. Rayner, whom he had known since his boyhood days in 
Chelsea, and he had two children: a son Joseph Rayner, who is a 
student at Bowdoin College, and a daughter Marion, the wife of 
Gerald M. Keith, an instructor at Yale University. 

To the writer of the present memoir, the death of Professor Whipple 
comes as a personal bereavement. The writer was his teacher at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was the means of his obtaining 
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his first employment with the Boston Water Works, and was also the 
means of his coming to Harvard as his colleague. To him and to those 
who, like him, knew Professor Whipple well, his memory will never 
fade. 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


JOEL HERBERT SEAVERNS 
By EDMUND A. WHITMAN, ’81 


§ jew Harvard Class of 1881, while distinguished in many direc- 
tions, has failed to make its mark upon American political life 
except for the notable exceptions of a Governor of Massachusetts and 
a Senator of the United States from Pennsylvania. Although it has 
had no member of the National House of Representatives, it has fur- 
nished two members of the British House of Commons, one an Eng- 
lishman by birth and the other a Boston boy born and bred. 

Joel Herbert Seaverns was born in Jamaica Plain, November 13, 
1860, the son of Dr. Joel Seaverns, ’50, and Jane Maria Swain. He 
traced his lineage back to the Puritan migration to Massachusetts 
Bay Colony early in the seventeenth century, — a fact that was to 
stand him in good stead later in his English political career. After 
graduating from the Roxbury Latin School he entered Harvard Col- 
lege with the Class of 1881 in the fall of 1877. In College he took dis- 
tinguished rank as a scholar and was an elected member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. His college activities were not wholly academic, 
as he sang with the Glee Club, and as a member of the Pi Eta Society 
was noted as an amateur actor. 

Graduating with distinction, he entered the employ of Henry W. 
Peabody & Company, export commission merchants, in the following 
August. He commended himself to the attention of his employers, and 
early in 1883, was sent by them to New York City as their represen- 
tative. In September of the next year he was sent to England as the 
manager of the London House for a three years’ stay. He was not 
wholly happy there as, in his report to his Class Secretary in 1887, he 
wrote of “his term of exile” and his desire to return to “family and 
friends in Boston.” This wish was frustrated by the offer of a partner- 
ship in the firm as the London partner, an offer that he did not feel he 
could refuse. His success in business was notable. Ten years later he 
assumed the management of the offices of the firm in Liverpool and 
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Hamburg and later in Paris. He made many trips on the continent as 
well as to America, business taking him as far as the Pacific Coast. 

When it became evident to him that his life was to be spent in 
England, he returned to the allegiance of his ancestors and in 1902 be- 
came a naturalized subject of Great Britain. He was further impelled 
to this step by his deep interest in English political life. While still in 
his “term of exile” he became a member of the London Parliamentary 
Debating Association in which he sat as a Liberal member from Bos- 
ton. His interest coming to the attention of the leaders of the Liberal 
party, he was selected, even before his naturalization as a British sub- 
ject, as parliamentary candidate in the Libeval interest for the Brixton 
division of Lambeth, a district that had long been overwhelmingly 
Conservative; in a great Liberal landslide, he was elected a member of 
Parliament in January, 1906, his pleasing personality winning him 
many votes. He thus became the first American-born Harvard gradu- 
ate to sit in Parliament. At the dissolution of that Parliament, his 
constituency returned to its old political faith, and he fought two 
hopeless political contests in January and December of 1910. In 1921 
he was adopted as a candidate in the Independent-Liberal interest for 
the Gainsborough division of Lincolnshire. It was from this region, 
which included Scrooby, that his own ancestors had emigrated to 
America, and he presented himself to his constituency as one of them- 
selves returning to his own after three hundred years in America. He 
found great favor and had high hopes of election — hopes that were 
frustrated by the appearance of a candidate of the Labour party 
which frightened enough voters to the Conservative side to ensure his 
defeat in 1922. Had he been willing to pledge his support to Lloyd 
George, however, a seat would have been found for him at some bye- 
election. 

His health, never of the most robust, now began to fail, and he 
withdrew from further participation in political affairs, except in so 
far as honors had already been pressed upon him. Shortly after he 
left the House of Commons he was made a magistrate for the county 
of London and enjoyed particularly sitting on the bench of the Chil- 
dren’s Court. As a guardian of the poor of the city of Westminster, in 
which section of London he resided, he took an active and personal 
interest in the welfare of those under the care of that board. He early 
took an interest in the National Defense and devoted much attention 
to the development of the “Territorial Forces,” a force corresponding 
to the militia of this country. An active member of the County of 
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London Territorial Force Association as well as of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Veteran Reserve, he rendered valuable assist- 
ance during the war in those and many other ways. In some recogni- 
tion of his public service he was appointed in December, 1922, with 
the royal approval, a deputy-lieutenant of the county of London 
under the Marquis of Crewe, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 
This office is conferred only upon men of high character and standing 
who have served their country with distinction. 

In the spring of 1892 he had returned to America, and on April 30, 
had married Helen Gertrude Brown of Portland, Maine, the daughter 
of Harrison Bird and Sarah (Gardner) Brown. On January 25, 1893, 
their only child, Joel Harrison Seaverns, was born at Upper Norwood, 
London. The lad showed great promise both at Harrow and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he finished his course with honors in 1914. He 
was already a first lieutenant in the First City of London Royal Fusi- 
leers and before receiving his degree was ordered to Malta with his 
regiment. Later he was sent to France, and on May 10, 1915, as act- 
ing captain led his platoon in an attack and received wounds from 
which he died the following day. 

The death of his son was a severe blow to Seaverns and changed his 
life. By his wiil, after providing for the life of his wife, he left the bulk 
of his fortune to establish the Joel Seaverns Trust in memory of his 
son, the income from which is to be used for the better and higher edu- 
cation of needy boys, preferably the sons or descendants of officers who 
fell in the Great War. This gift, however, was but a part of his deep 
and abiding interest in young men. His will made substantial be- 
quests to young men, sons of old friends; and after his son’s death, his 
wife and he took to themselves an orphan lad of whom he was the 
guardian, and made him a member of their family. 

Shortly after his son’s death he established a scholarship at Harrow 
and shortly before his own death he was making plans to send a boy to 
Harvard from that school. His interest in his Alma Mater was abid- 
ing. He organized the Harvard Club of London and was for many 
years its president, making it a really vital thing. His interest in his 
class and classmates was no less deep. 

His success in business was marked; he built up an organization that 
at his death numbered between sixty and seventy persons — an or- 
ganization that had for him intense loyalty and devotion. A very 
happy occasion was a dinner tendered him by his office force. Two 
members of the organization became his partners. It was not alone in 
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his organization that he made friends. His associates held him in high 
esteem and a flood of letters from men and women from all parts of the 
world expressed the personal loss of the writers at his death. Devoted 
as he was in his public spirit, he had a lively interest in those who 
made up his large private and more intimate acquaintance; he sought 
opportunities to aid people in need; he was beloved by children and 
responsive to every quickening of love. He was devotedly attached to 
the country of his adoption. 

With all his activities he loved his home. His parliamentary activ- 
ities forced him to take a house near the Parliament buildings, but in 
the latter years he bought a country place in Kent where he spent 
many happy hours. He was essentially a man’s man and was a popu- 
lar member of the National Liberal and Reform Clubs and other social 
organizations; he had also an active membership in the Ranelagh 
Country Club and the Royal Wimbledon Golf Club. He died rather 
unexpectedly November 11, 1923, at Brighton, England. 


PERCY DUNCAN HAUGHTON 
By J. W. FARLEY, ’99 


5 ipa sudden death of Perey D. Haughton on October 27, 1924, 
was a shock to all of us. 

Harvard felt the loss of one whose name was indelibly associated 
with her best football teams in the past and to whom many looked 
hopefully for the future. Every one interested in sport regretted the 
death of one who typified a high standard of athletic success. His 
friends lost a companion whose vivid personality they will long 
remember, and whose memory they will treasure. 

More, even, than with most men, Haughton’s personality was the 
key to his life, yet to portray that personality in any degree adequately 
is unusually difficult. He was always individual, but he was interested 
in many things and was strongly influenced by his surroundings, so 
that he often seemed almost protean. He enlivened any gathering he 
was in and his capacity for enjoyment was unlimited. His faculties of 
observation and analysis made him an amusing and interesting com- 
panion, and his quick appreciations and personal charm won him 


many friends. 

He had a remarkable coérdination of eye, mind and body which 
enabled him to play well any game to which he gave his attention. 
In addition to football and basebal!, in both of which he excelled, he 
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ras a good tennis player and played an excellent game of golf. He 
twice won the amateur racquet championship, once in singles and once 
in doubles. He was a good shot and a skilful fisherman. In any 
athletic competition no one was quicker to see the crucial point to 
work for or more intent upon taking every fair advantage. 

Perhaps, however, it was Haughton’s vital energy and zest in living 
that were his most striking characteristics. These qualities, coupled 
with his extraordinary aptitude for athletics and a great love of out 
of doors, were a strong influence not only on all with whom he came 
in contact, but upon the course of his own life. At times they were a 
distracting influence, but applied to the work in which he succeeded 
so well, they were an important factor in what he accomplished. 

Moreover, in his later years, as he realized more fully the value that 
the things he taught, when rightly taught, could have in education, he 
took a constantly increasing satisfaction in his work. 

He died just as he was reaching his greatest usefulness. 


Haughton was born July 11, 1876. His family, of which he was the 
youngest, then lived on Staten Island, New York, but soon moved to 
Brookline. He grew up in Brookline and lived there until he entered 
Groton School. 

He was rather an overgrown and awkward boy, but in his second 
year at Groton he would have made the school baseball nine, had the 
school authorities not thought it wise to prevent his playing on the 
team on account of his age, which was then only thirteen or fourteen. 
This proficiency was not because of any particular muscular ability or 
quickness, but because of his power of knowing almost instinctively 
how to play any game. 

At Groton Haughton was an average scholar, but his principal 
interest was in athletics and out of doors. He was on the nine and was 
captain of the football team. 

He entered Harvard in the fall of 1895, with the class of 99, and 
from the first was prominent in his class and in the college. 

He played with the Varsity Football Squad in the fall of his Fresh- 
man year and after that each fall on the Varsity. 

In the fall of 1897 football games with Yale were resumed and 
Haughton had his first experience in that annual contest, which ended 
0-0. 

The next year, 1898, Haughton, who, because of his kicking had 
been played at fullback, was put back in his proper position at tackle, 
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but was called back to do the kicking. In this way he reached his 
maximum effectiveness, and not only withstood the grueling defensive 
work against the Pennsylvania “Guards back” and Yale attack, but 
kicked with a consistency and accuracy that are still a standard. 

His kicking was an indication of the perfection of technique that 
later marked his teams. Haughton worked out every movement so 
perfectly that in time and direction his kicks were as accurate and 
dependable as the throw of a professional ball player. When he was 
kicking the sector of the field where a kick was to be placed was 
signaled. His ends could not only rely upon the ball landing where it 
was expected, but could feel sure that there would be a height to the 
kick which would enable them to cover it and a spiral that would 
always bother the opposing catcher. Haughton was not usually a 
particularly long kicker, but in an emergency he could get distance. 
None who saw it will forget his kick at New Haven in 1898, when he 
drove a wet ball 65 yards down the side lines. 

In baseball Haughton played on the Varsity four years, being 
captain in his senior year, when his team, contrary to all expectations, 
won the final game of the Yale series. 

After graduation Haughton was a bond salesman for several years. 
He also coached the Cornell football team for two years, twice defeat- 
ing Princeton. 

After that he gave up regular coaching until 1908, working first as a 
bond salesman and later in positions with the City Trust Company 
and the Old Colony Trust Company. 

After 1901, through 1907, the Harvard football teams had been 
uniformly unsuccessful in their games with Yale, and Harvard football 
was at a low ebb. In 1908 a committee was appointed to recommend 
a head coach. Against considerable opposition, Haughton was recom- 
mended by this committee and approved by the Athletic Committee. 

That began a new era in Harvard football. 

Haughton’s ascendancy in football, however, came only gradually. 
Nevertheless, from the first, every one realized that an intelligent, 
forceful, systematic coach was in charge. Harvard won the first year, 
was defeated the next, then came two ties. 

By that time Haughton’s experience had rounded out, his material 
had been trained in his school, and his coaches drilled to carry out his 
plans. In the four years which followed, Harvard’s prestige in football 
was thoroughly reéstablished. 

All Harvard men remember the thrill with which they saw the 
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teams of 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 play their final games. To every 
spectator, however expert or ignorant, it was apparent that the men 
played hard, clean, keen football. They knew their job and they did 
it with zest. Neither the players nor the games were ever dull. It was 
a sport, played as a sport should be. 

This was what Haughton accomplished, and perhaps only those who 
were closely associated with him know the infinite amount of detail, 
the driving energy and the imagination which this result represented. 

Most of this, of course, came during the season, when all day and 
until late at night the coaches worked over their problem. But one 
morning, early in July, when Haughton was salmon fishing on the 
North Shore of the St. Lawrence, he woke his companion at dawn 
with a shout of “I’ve got it!” He got up, lit a fire and wrote out some 
notes. The play, then conceived, in due course brought one touch- 
down against Princeton and two against Yale. 

This imagination, always trying to think one step ahead of his 
rivals, his insistence on absolute thoroughness, and the personal 
inspiration he gave the players, were the explanations of his results. 

The words of men he coached, however, are the best evidence of the 
effect he produced. 

One of them writes: 


In the first place, contrary to what some outsiders have imagined, Haugh- 
ton’s method of coaching was not a harsh, rough method. He did not swear at 
or bully the players. There was the greatest good feeling between the players 
and coaches, and Haughton’s method was always one of helping the players. 

A thing that impressed me particularly about him was his remarkable 
faculty for instilling team spirit, for making the players realize that it was 
the efforts of the team as a whole that counted and not the efforts of some 
particular, brilliant half-back. He was very successful in creating in the 
players a pride in the organization and a desire on the part of each player to 
help out the others. His eloquence on this subject is one of my outstanding 
impressions of his coaching. 

Another thing about Haughton’s coaching that made an impression upon 
me was his resourcefulness. If things were going badly for the team he always 
had something to do about it, some particular substitutes to send in, or some 
particular plays or methods of defense to suggest. 

Haughton taught the players whom he coached not only the execution of 
their plays but his whole theory of football play. He would not let the players 
place their reliance upon clever or trick plays. He felt that if they were think- 
ing of tricks that would take their minds off the hard, fighting push which he 
insisted was the thing that won football games. So he used to rather joke 
about what he called the “whiff-whaff” and insist that the best play in foot- 
ball was the straight ahead drive. He insisted that if a team could put over the 
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straight stuff then they could make anything go, and that the principal 
usefulness of deceptive plays was to make the straight stuff go better. He 
taught his players to analyze opposing formations and see where the potential 
strength lay. If the opponents put on a jump shift (like the Brown shift) 
with half-backs lined up well out to one side about behind tackle, the players 
would instinctively appreciate the threat to that flank and change their 
positions and play accordingly, even without instructions from the side lines. 
I have seen many teams that appeared to have no conception of this funda- 
mental principle of defense. 

Finally, I will say that while being on Haughton’s football squads I always 
felt that Haughton had a genius for coaching football, When a person is a 
cog in a machine, a member of a large organization, there are usually many 
things about the organization which he fancies he could improve, many sug- 
gestions which he fancies would be useful. Not so with Haughton’s organiza- 
tion. Everything seemed perfect, and perfectly adapted to the end in view, 
that of producing an efficient football team. From the organization of the 
season as a whole, with emphasis at one time upon one aspect of play and at 
another upon another, to the organization of the individual afternoon or hour 
of an afternoon with attention directed to this or that minor point, everything 
went smoothly and according to schedule. 

Haughton’s teams won many games through his resourcefulness in 
meeting emergencies. Two specific instances from among many may 
be given as illustrations. 

The first was as follows: The Carlisle Indians one year had a highly 
successful record and just before the game with Harvard had over- 
whelmed the Syracuse team, which was thought that year to be one 
of the best in the East. It appeared that the Carlisle backfield had 
had pads sewed on all their jerseys exactly the color and shape of a 
football. The effect on the opposing team was obvious. On every 
play there seemed to be at least four and sometimes five men running 
in different directions with what appeared to be the ball. At Cam- 
bridge this equipment was protested, but no specific rule could be 
produced against it. Haughton was urged to press the protest, but 
remained silent. The home team, however, which furnished the 
official bal! for the game, in due course produced a ball painted black, 
against which also no specific rule could be found. Carlisle thereupon 
decided to conform to Harvard’s protest and removed the pads from 
their jerseys. Harvard won the game. 

The second instance was this: Haughton devised in 1913 a deceptive 
play which was particularly successful against Yale. For that year it 
was a hidden ball play with the runner appearing to take the ball but 
another actually taking it. The next year Yale was thoroughly pre- 
pared to meet this play, but the play, although the same in appearance, 
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had changed and there was a double hidden pass with a third man, 
after some delay, taking the ball, to the consequent confusion of the 
opponents. The next year, however, when the same play, to all 
appearances, occurred, still another player took the ball in the direc- 
tion in which the play first started, which by this time was the one 
spot that the opponents had failed to cover. In other words, the plan 
of the offense each time was one step ahead of the scheme of defense. 
Another player writes: 


Percy never let up, but he never kept the strain on too continuously. 

I remember one time during the middle of the season when Percy, assisted 
by many energetic graduates, was endeavoring to instill fight into the team. 
A scrimmage between the Varsity and the second team was in full swing. 
Percy was dancing around and inciting everybody to the most strenuous play. 
Somebody got a bloody nose, whereupon Percy shouted, “That’s it! That’s 
what we want — blood! You can’t play this game without blood. It’s good 
for you.” Then one of Percy’s pet plays was very badly executed by the 
Varsity, so the scrimmage was stopped for a minute to show the backs just 
how the play should be executed. In walking through the play, somebody 
stepped on Percy’s toe, whereupon he dropped the ball and, hopping on one 
foot, clasped his injured toe in his hands and said, “God! fellows, this is a 
rough game! What do you want to play it for anyway!” 

I think it was this sense of humor which kept his teams from slumping in 
mid-season and made them receptive for the polishing process of the later 
part of the season. 


Another method of relieving undue tension was that at least once 
in each season, usually after the team had been under some period of 
strenuous preparation, Haughton would suddenly announce that all 
serious coaching or playing was off and that everybody was to devote 
his sole attention to enjoying himself as much as possible. An after- 
noon of hilarity and practical jokes would ensue. Next day the men 
would practice with renewed spirit. 

Another player says: 





He had three qualities to a remarkable degree — thoroughness, imagination 
and leadership. ... He insisted on absolute attention and detailed prepara- 
tion from all his men, and I have seen him stop dead in the middle of some 
talk, point to a substitute and ask him what he (P. D.) had just said. Woe to 
the substitute if he could not tell. I remember two men who were sent to the 
second team simply because they had not been paying attention. 

As regards his imagination, one needs only to remember his hidden ball 
plays, his defense against Yale’s lateral pass and his use of Cornell’s offensive 
formation with which he defeated them conclusively the year after they had 
beaten us.... But I think Percy’s greatest quality was leadership, by which 
I mean his absolute knowledge of team psychology. He would praise us, 
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criticise us, joke us, blame us, but somehow or other when it came to the big 
games he was to us some one for whom we would have died gladly. 

The season of 1915, which was the last year in which Haughton 
spent all his time in coaching the Harvard team, was probably the 
climax of his work there, and the score of the last game of that year — 
Harvard 41, Yale 0, marked it memorably. 

In the spring of 1916 Haughton became President of the Boston 
National Baseball Club. His work in this position absorbed all his 
time until the middle of October. He was, however, in charge of 
Harvard football and coached the team for its final game, but that 
year it was beaten. 

This was the last year Haughton was at Harvard. The next two 
years there were no games on account of the war, and during the 
latter, although then over forty, Haughton was in active service in 
France as a Major in the Chemical Warfare Service. 

After the war Haughton again entered the banking business. 

In 1923, however, the urge to get back into coaching was too strong. 
At this time he would have accepted the position of Athletic Director 
at Harvard, but conditions were not such as to make such a position 
available, and he became head coach at Columbia. In his first season 
there, while he changed and revivified Columbia’s football morale, the 
team was only moderately successful. He established himself firmly, 
however, with the players, students, graduates and faculty and laid a 
firm foundation for his next year’s work. 

In 1924 the first real test of his Columbia team was the game with 
Williams. He saw them play on Saturday and win an overwhelming 
victory over the team which had beaten Cornell shortly before. He 
spent the week-end in the country, went out to the field Monday 
afternoon, was taken ill, sent word to the team he was proud of them, 
and was taken at once to the hospital. 

In an hour he was dead. 


This short narrative is necessarily confined principally to one phase 
of his life. Of much that he cared for most, his family, his friends, his 
other interests, this is not the place to speak. 

Haughton accomplished much while he was at Harvard. But his 
greatest accomplishment was in his own growth. As a man, and as a 
coach and leader, the Haughton of his last seasons at Cambridge was 
a far abler and bigger person than the Haughton of 1908. 

That same capacity for growth continued. Even in the later years 
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at Cambridge, he was so absorbed with his immediate work that he 
was at times too intense and perhaps seemed lacking in patience. 

In his work at Columbia, however, begun under circumstances far 
more trying than he ever faced at Harvard, without lessening his con- 
centration on his immediate work, he showed that he had a wider 
viewpoint. He took infinite pains to explain to all interested, players, 
students, faculty, graduates and any others who cared to hear, what 
he was trying to do and what he believed was its importance in the 
general scheme for the education and development of men. 

How well he succeeded is best shown in President Butler’s words 
which appear in this same issue. 

That he would inevitably have achieved as great a success as before 
as a coach cannot be doubted, for his powers of analysis, imagination 
and foresight were unequaled and better than ever before. Irre- 
spective of this, however, he had already imparted a new spirit, the 
best of himself, to Columbia, and quickened by this, undergraduates, 
alumni, faculty and trustees were working together about not only 
athletic, but other University affairs, with added zest and harmony. 
It is difficult to realize the universal feeling of loss which his death 
caused at Columbia. 

Haughton had always had the gift of leading and inspiring. His 
growth was in his increasing power to use these gifts and the widening 
of the ends towards which he used them. 

He died as perhaps he himself might have wished, but that a man 
of such rare gifts, whose development had in some ways been slow, 
should die prematurely, at a time when his growth was enabling him 
to use those gifts most completely, and when his full power for good 
was just being fully realized, was the tragedy of his death. 
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PERCY HAUGHTON AT COLUMBIA 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


{lpn service which Percy Haughton rendered at Columbia was so 
striking and so important that it must not be passed over as the 
work of a mere coach of a football team. He came at a time when even 
the best and most earnest efforts had failed to bring that measure of 
success upon which the undergraduates and alumni had set their 
hearts. He brought with him the hope, the confidence and the good 
cheer which are the outgrowth of a fine and sincere personality. He 
had ideas and high standards, and he not only taught those ideas and 
preached those standards, but he illustrated them in his daily life and 
walk and in his intimate contacts with the young men who trooped 
around him for encouragement, instruction, and training. 

From the first he offered complete codperation to the Dean and 
Faculty of the College in seeing to it that the rules governing eligibility 
based upon satisfactory scholarship were carefully, even rigidly en- 
forced. In this way he made his work as coach an integral part of the 
educational work of Columbia College. He was building character, 
forming intelligence, and training eager young men to work together in 
pursuit of a common end and to become true sportsmen. To play the 
game like a gentleman was his first aim, and to gain success his second, 
for he believed that success would most certainly and most constantly 
follow upon playing the game like gentlemen. It is the universal 
testimony of our College faculty and of our most interested alumni 
that Percy Haughton made himself an educational factor of large 
significance. One hesitates to think what that influence might have 
become could it have been extended, as we all so earnestly hoped, over 
a long period of years. 

But this was not to be. Percy Haughton was stricken with tragic 
suddenness when he was doing his best and most rewarding work. He 
has built himself a monument more lasting than bronze in the affection 
and regard of a group of men belonging to another college than his own, 
who recognized in him the highest type of American gentleman at play. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


- ARVARD University is so large and composite an institution 

that no one man, and no group of seven men, however attentive 
to its interests, can accurately appraise the value or im- Harvard and 
portance of each course or department. Inevitably there *¢ 44m 
will be lack of appreciation here, overvaluation there. Perhaps the 
claims of some departments are more cogently urged than those of 
others; the fruitfulness of one man’s teaching may be more easily 
demonstrated than that of another’s; the utility of certain subjects of 
study may be more apparent than that of others. The personal opin- 
ions of the members of the governing board who determine the policy 
of the University must frequently affect their decisions. No one 
doubts that in every question which arises they are animated by an 
honest desire to do the thing that shall increase Harvard’s usefulness. 
But conceptions of Harvard’s sphere of usefulness may be widely di- 
vergent. One man may be mainly interested in having Harvard organ- 
ized more thoroughly for scientific research; another man may regard 
the function of the University in training young men for civic leader- 
ship as of paramount importance; a third may insist that unless the 
University prepares its students to earn a living it does not fulfil a 
primary duty. Ifthe persons who shape the policy of Harvard Univer- 
sity are strongly influenced by such considerations as the foregoing, 
their judgment of the best course to take will sometimes clash with 
that of people who think that higher education has nothing higher to 
offer than training for creative work in art and in letters, and that a 
university which ignores its opportunities to give such training is 
guilty of a grave dereliction. 

Professor George Pierce Baker’s resignation from Harvard after a 
service of more than thirty years is the result of such a clash. It is 
unnecessary now to recite in detail the circumstances that brought 
it about. At Harvard Professor Baker could not have the equipment 
and support that he needed if he was to continue to teach the tech- 
nique of the drama. Yale offered to supply them. Yale has been con- 
gratulated on being thus alert to the occasion; Professor Baker has 
been congratulated on having won so conspicuous an honor from our 
sister university. No congratulations have been extended anywhere to 


Harvard. 
On the contrary, severe criticism has been directed against the 
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President and Fellows — not so much on account of their failure to 
provide Professor Baker with the equipment that he needed, as on 
account of their rejection — or what was in effect their rejection — of 
his offer to try independently to obtain it. To the numerous people 
who regard training in the technique of the drama as one of the less 
important branches of education, this refusal by the President and 
Fellows seems reasonable enough. A large amount of money was 
being raised for Chemistry, Fine Arts, and the Business School; the 
success of that campaign might have been imperiled if a teacher had 
been permitted to make an appeal for a large endowment for his own 
special department. 

But the completion of the fund for those three major enterprises and 
the withdrawal of Professor Baker leave a situation that is open, not 
closed. The friends of Harvard who believe that it should continue to 
offer such courses in the drama as those which Professor Baker gave 
have issued virtually a challenge. They regard Professor Baker as the 
pioneer in a new field, but not as the only person capable of getting 
profitable returns from it; they are willing to back their convictions 
with financial support; they will undertake to raise the sum that is 
needed to build, equip, and maintain a theatre and to secure the serv- 
ices of competent instructors in the arts of play-writing and play- 
production. Such a fund would be drawn mainly from sources that 
could not be tapped by Harvard University for any other purpose — 
from the managers and owners of theatres and the producers of plays. 

There are, however, influential friends of Harvard who see no 
reason why the experiment inaugurated by Professor Baker should be 
carried on. They admit that, as no one man is indispensable, compe- 
tent successors to Professor Baker may very likely be found and that 
play-writing is an art in which the novice would undoubtedly profit 
under the supervision of a competent critic. But they are profoundly 
convinced that whoever is capable of writing plays that are worth 
writing will not need to study in a school for playwrights. Such a 
school is likely to attract as pupils men who have desire without 
power. It is likely to turn them away from occupations in which they 
might do useful work. If to have a healthy dread of the dilettante is 
to be a Philistine, then may the tribe of Philistines increase! ‘Why 
should Harvard go in for play-writing?” they ask. ‘Why should Har- 
vard make that its most favored art, and build a theatre, and train 
young men to write and act and produce plays? Harvard does nothing 
analogous for any of the other arts. It has no ateliers in which paint- 
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ers are taught to paint and sculptors are taught to model. Its De- 
partment of Fine Arts restricts itself to cultivating the appreciation of 
art; such practical or vocational training as it affords is for prospective 
curators, not for prospective artists. The Music Department does 
not undertake to vie with the New England Conservatory of Music 
as a school for educating concert singers, pianists, violinists, or in- 
deed composers. As for the arts of poetry and fiction, there has been 
no clamorous demand for a school of practical or vocational instruc- 
tion in them. We do not believe in adding to Harvard University a 
comprehensive academy of the arts. Schools of science and schools of 
the professions are provinces of a university; but art and letters thrive 
best when they are not conventionalized in schools. We should not be 
charged with lack of sympathy with art and letters because we do not 
undertake in our University to produce artists and men of letters. We 
show our high respect for art and letters in opposing action which 
would be more likely to stimulate the production of mediocre plays 
than to open new opportunities to men of talent.” 

Should not these Philistines who thus represent themselves as true 
lovers of art and letters be unmasked? They profess to be fearful of 
the encouragement that a school of play-writing would give to the 
dilettante and the amateur. It is, however, only necessary to present 
the facts in a true light to insure the whole-hearted codperation of the 
Philistines. When it is generally understood that the proposed school 
or theatre will have the support of persons who are substantially and 
profitably engaged in the theatrical business, practical-minded men 
will regard it as a proper enterprise for the University to undertake. 
Should publishers and booksellers and subscribers to magazines and 
purchasers of books voluntarily unite in an offer to finance with the 
gift of several hundred thousand dollars a school for the training of 
writers of fiction, it would of course be for the following reasons: the 
publishers and booksellers would be convinced that the influence of 
such a school would eventually have results which would enhance 
their pride in their vocation; the readers of magazines and books 
would be sure that as a result of such a school they would have better 
magazines and novels to read. Possibly in the case of some donors 
there would be the expectation of indirect pecuniary return. 

Now the people who are willing to finance a school or a department 
of play-writing and play-production have no intention of doing some- 
thing for the encouragement of the dilettante. They think as poorly 
of the dilettante as any stalwart, upstanding Philistine does. They are 
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impelled by no sentimental and ill-informed enthusiasm. They be- 
lieve that the drama, in which they are interested as producers or 
theatre-owners or merely as theatre-goers, will reap a benefit from the 
establishment of such a school, and that they will share in the benefit. 
Surely such a belief, reinforced by the proffer of substantial pecuniary 
resources, should carry weight with those persons who have hitherto 
questioned the value of university training in the technique of play- 
writing. When the commercial value of such training may reasonably 
be inferred, all misgivings concerning its appropriateness as a branch 
of university education should be dispelled. 


Although Harvard men are by no means agreed in believing that 
a theatre should be set up at the University and a permanent school 
en of dramatic art established, they are unquestionably 
Baker’s unanimous in deploring the loss of Professor Baker. 
resignation " ° ° ° P 
They were all proud of his achievement in creating and 
building up the 47 Workshop; they all recognized that his work had 
brought new prestige to Harvard. In his years of service he had never 
settled down into a rut of academic formalism; his energy, enthusiasm, 
and initiative seemed to increase rather than to decline; his power of 
stimulating effort and inspiring confidence widened and finally em- 
braced in its influence not only his pupils but also directors of theatres 
and producers of plays. When one remembers that the dominant fig- 
ures in the theatrical world not many years ago were utterly indifferent 
to any one or any thing that had, as they regarded it, an academic 
taint, and that Professor Baker, single-handed, without the encourage- 
ment of sympathetic interest on the part of most of his associates, 
undertook to break down the contemptuous indifference of the the- 
atrical profession and force it to give his pupils and his ideas a re- 
spectful hearing, his achievement cannot be regarded as other than 
extraordinary. In leaving Harvard, he goes surrounded by an aura of 
glory such as attends few teachers upon their departure for new scenes. 
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THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Two years ago, it will be recalled, the Faculty recommended the adoption of 
a plan whereby any boy who had obtained a sufficiently good standing in 
his preparatory school work might be admitted to Harvard Our experi- 
College without examination. More specifically this concession ee 
was to be made to boys in the “top seventh” of their graduating of admission 
classes at school. The plan was endorsed by the Governing Boards, and a 
considerable portion of the Freshman Class has been admitted during the 
past two years in this way. 

It is as yet too early to pass judgment on the results of this experiment 
which is naturally being watched with great interest both at Harvard and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless we have already been able to obtain some statistics 
which seem to indicate that it is turning out satisfactorily. In the autumn of 
1924 there were 214 Freshmen admitted without examination, or about one 
fourth of the entire entering class. Did these men make a better showing than 
their classmates who came into college by the usual route? The figures for 
this initial year of the experiment show that on the average, they did con- 
siderably better. Proportionately fewer of them got into trouble with the 
College Office for low rank in their studies, and proporticnally a larger number 
of them attained high grades. There were a good many exceptions, it is true; 
but on the whole the men who came in without examination proved to be 
better material than the other three fourths of last year’s Freshman class. 
More than one fourth of them obtained scholastic records high enough to 
entitle them to a place on the Dean’s List at the end of the year. The pro- 
portion among those Freshmen who came in by examination was only about 
half as large. Ten per cent of the “top-seventh”’ Freshmen were dropped for 
unsatisfactory records during the year or at the close of it; but among the rest 
of the class the percentage was more than twice as large. All in all, therefore, 
our experience with this new admission scheme is highly encouraging thus 
far and there is every reason for expecting that it will continue to be so. 

Every college has, in its student body, a sprinkling of “lame ducks” as they 
are called in the Faculty vernacular. These are undergraduates who never 
do well in any of their studies but stand constantly on the Where the 
verge of being dropped. They are periodically on probation a 
and off probation. It is only by reason of good fortune and come from 
professorial leniency that some of them ever manage to slip through at the 
bottom of the list when the time for graduation arrives. Some of them are 
dull, some are lazy, and some are both; but in any case they slow down the 
whole educational machine. They cost an institution far more than they are 
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worth, inasmuch as they wear down the patience of instructors and deans 
alike. For that reason, among others, it is desirable to ascertain if we can the 
sources from which these low-rank students are mostly recruited. 

A study of this matter has been made by the College Office during the past 
few months, with results which are not altogether conclusive although some 
interesting things have been unearthed in the course of it. It appears, for 
example, that Freshmen who are prepared for Harvard by private tutors do 
much more poorly than those who come from regular schools. Twenty-one 
boys came to us from private tutors in the autumn of 1923. Of these not a 
single one obtained a place on the Dean’s List during the year. Nearly half 
of them failed to pass their Freshman courses and thus to obtain promotion 
to the Sophomore Class in June, 1924. This surely raises a question whether 
it is worth while admitting Freshmen from a source which, as the figures 
show, yields us a fifty per cent crop of trouble-makers. It is altogether 
indefensible to employ the time and patience of college teachers on shoddy 
material of this sort. There are occasional instances in which a boy enters 
Harvard from a tutoring school, or after having been stuffed with knowledge 
by a private tutor, and nevertheless becomes a good student; but the chances 
are heavily against anything of the kind. The fact that any boy has to be 
given this special grooming is prima facie evidence that college is not the 
place for him. 

As between public and private schools the figures show that freshmen who 
come from the former make the best showing in college, but this is an old 
The public story and one from which it is easy to draw false conclusions. 
ric The fact that students who enter college from the public schools 
——— make a somewhat better showing in their studies than do those 
students from private schools does not mean that they are intellectually 
more capable or that they have been better prepared. It means, more prob- 
ably, that they have fewer non-academic distractions and that they work 
with greater seriousness. There is little doubt that boys who come from 
private preparatory schools are competent to make equivalent records if they 
could only be induced to try. And the problem of inducing them to try is 
one that the college teacher should continue his endeavors to solve. The 
difference between the two groups is not very great, and if all our students 
were to do their best it would doubtless be eliminated altogether. 

In all these comparisons of college records, however, there is one serious 
flaw which tends to vitiate, in part at least, the conclusions which seem to 
follow obviously from the figures. This is the absence of a uniform standard 
for determining an undergraduate’s rank. Every instructor fixes the standard 
in his own course, and hardly any two instructors do it alike. Work that is 
accounted satisfactory by one may have its equivalent reported unsatisfactory 
by another. The proportion of failures, as everyone knows, is much higher 
in some college courses than in others; yet the same students may be in both 
aud may do work of the same quality. We have no common denominator. 
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The fact that a student has a mediocre record may be in part attributable to 
the fact that he chose courses in which the instructors are accustomed to 
grade the men with undue severity, and, conversely, there are not a few 
student records which owe something to the good fortune of professorial 
leniency. Within certain limits, therefore, it is not possible to say that A has 
done better than B. We can only say that A has a better record than B on 
the college books — and this may mean much, little, or nothing at all. When 
the difference is slight it usually means nothing at all. Yet all our statistics 
of college work are necessarily based upon these records. That is one reason, 
among others, why all conclusions ought to be cautiously drawn. 

A former president of the British Board of Education, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
has recently visited a number of American universities and since his return 
to England has been giving his observations to the press. Mr. An English- 
Fisher was amazed at the enormous enrollment in the high ™#2’S query 
schools and colleges of the United States. The total is so great, and is so 
rapidly increasing, that he questions whether the country can stand the 
expense which must ultimately be involved. Certainly no other country is 
attempting to put through an educational program of such dimensions, a 
program which involves (in many of the states) free tuition all the way from 
the kindergarten to college graduation. 

There are now about 600,000 students enrolled in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. This number, at the present ratio of increase, 
will be doubled in less than ten years. It has been found, moreover, that 
higher education follows the law of increasing costs — in other words the 
average cost of education per student goes higher as an institution grows in 
size. So, when a university doubles in size, it must find a good deal more 
than twice its former income. lf college enrollments keep growing at the 
present rate there will necessarily have to be a vast increase in endowments 
and in appropriations during the next ten years. 

Few people realize how much it now costs to maintain a large university. 
The Legislature of California is now wrestling with a budget in which the 
appropriations for the support of the State University during what higher 
the next biennium amount to more than eleven million dollars. education 
This may not sound like a formidable sum, but if you reflect a a 
moment upon it you will realize that it is more income than an endowed 
university would obtain from a hundred millions in invested funds. Harvard 
is commonly looked upon as a rich institution, with a very large endowment, 
yet our total assets (as shown by the Treasurer’s report for last year) were 
only sixty-eight millions. And a considerable portion of this is in land and 
buildings which do not yield any revenue. 

Even with these very large appropriations it has become impossible for 
some of the state universities to take care of all the young men and women 
who are ready to go beyond the high school stage. Hence the encouragement 
of junior colleges in cities all over the country. These institutions, which are 
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usually connected with the local high school, afford a program of studies 
which is roughly equivalent to that covered by the first two years of a college 
course. The cost of maintaining the junior college is paid by the municipality 
or the school district and does not usually figure in the educational expendi- 
tures of the state. In other words the state legislatures are seeking to throw 
back upon the local taxpayer a part of the responsibility for higher education. 
Undoubtedly they will succeed in doing this. In another decade there will be 
junior colleges in virtually all the important cities of the United States. Then 
the next step will be to prolong the two years’ course into four, thus equipping 
each city with a full-fledged college of its own. 

It is in this way, rather than by enlarging the state universities, that the 
problem of higher education is altogether likely to be handled in the years to 
come. And if that be the case there is virtually no limit to what the United 
States can accomplish in this field. Decentralization will spread the expendi- 
ture in a way that will prevent the people from appreciating how vast it is. 
Education, in all its branches, public and private, is now costing the American 
people about two billion dollars a year. If this amount were a charge upon 
the national budget there would be a great hue and cry about it; but it is so 
broadly diffused that we hear astonishingly little grumbling from the tax- 
payer. Foreign educators, when they come to the United States, are prone 
to ask whether even a rich country can afford this ever-increasing outlay; 
but the obvious answer is that we assuredly can so long as the national wealth 
and income keep growing at an even more rapid rate. That is what they have 
been doing in the past. 

Beginning next autumn the tuition fee for all new students in Harvard 
College, in the Engineering School, and in the Graduate School of Arts and 
The increased Sciences, will be $300. This is an increase of $50 over the 
tuition fee present amount. The immediate reason for this move upward 
is a desire to provide better instruction in the elementary undergraduate 
courses and a more comprehensive program for graduate students. At both 
these ends the curriculum has been somewhat weak. Elementary instruction, 
as is well known, requires a considerable number of assistants who meet the 
students in small groups for a discussion of the lectures and the reading. 
These assistants are better paid than they used to be, nevertheless the scale 
of remuncration is still too low and it has become increasingly difficult to 
secure good men. A considerable portion of the revenue derived from the 
higher tuition fee is to be used in toning up this branch of instruction. The 
need for more instruction of an advanced character, open to graduate stu- 
dents, has also become more pressing in recent years by reason of the numeri- 
sal growth of the Graduate School. This school has grown steadily since the 
war and there are now nearly 700 students enrolled in it. Graduate students 
cannot be effectively taught in large groups; hence an increase in the number 
of students necessitates more courses and these will be provided from the 


additional income. 
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When an institution raises its fees there is always a fear that this action 
will entail harder sledding for the boy who is working his way. That fear is 
in some respects well founded. But it should not be forgotten that if tuition 
costs more to-day than it did ten years ago (fifty per cent more), the scale of 
pay for outside work is proportionately higher. It is just as easy for a college 
student to earn $300 to-day as it was for him to earn $200 in the years before 
the war. It is easier, in fact, for the scale of remuneration in virtually every 
form of employment has increased more than fifty per cent during this 
interval. Furthermore, the increase in the value of scholarships has kept pace 
with the advance in tuition fees, so that any boy who wins a scholarship at 
Harvard is as well off as though there had been no change in either. To be 
sure, there are not scholarships enough for every deserving student, but there 
are enough for all undergraduates who do work of high quality. In this 
respect the University is better equipped than some other institutions. 

The tuition fee at Princeton is to be $400 next year; at Yale, Dartmouth, 
and Williams it is $300. Amherst and Bowdoin continue on the $200 basis. 
At the state universities there is ostensibly no tuition fee for students who are 
residents of the state, but there are usually a number of special fees (for 
registration, laboratory courses, graduation, etc.) which amount to a con- 
siderable sum when they are all figured in. The notion that the state uni- 
versities provide a “free education” is far-spread among those who know 
little about the financing of these institutions, but it is wholly without basis. 
State universities, as a rule, do not lump their fees into a single payment per 
annum, and their scattered fees do not total the amount charged by the 
endowed institutions. The boy who goes to a state university makes some 
saving in fees, but all his other expenses are approximately the same. He does 
not obtain his room, board, books, clothes, and recreation at a smaller outlay 
because the public authorities control the institution which he attends. So 
the economic advantage, when the entire cost of a year at college is reckoned 
up, is probably not more than $150, or at most $200 in favor of the state 
institution. What the students actually spend, on the average, at the two 
types of universities is quite another matter. It has very little relation to the 
tuition fee, but depends upon individual tastes and parental generosity. 

The resignation of Professor George P. Baker, ’87, and his acceptance of a 
professorship at Yale have given rise to a great deal of public discussion during 
the past few months. The best that most college teachers can professor 
hope for is to command the respect and affection of colleagues Baker’s 
and students. Professor Baker acquired all this and more. His aa 
influence extended far beyond the precincts of the University. In large 
measure he was the inspiration of that enlivened interest in the drama which 
has been evoked during the past two decades in all parts of the United States. 
Wherever there are community theaters and drama leagues he had made his 
influence felt. Naturally his departure from Cambridge became a matter of 
nation-wide comment. There can be no gainsaying the fact that the Harvard 
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Faculty has lost one of its strongest members, a teacher who combined high 
scholarship with an unusual degree of personal magnetism. His place will be 
difficult, virtually impossible, to fill. 

The great dining-room in Memorial Hall closed its doors on January 10. 
For the present it will remain unused, but the University authorities both 
The closing hope and expect that the dining-hall can be reopened at some 
of Memorial time in the not-too-distant future. Much will depend on the 
Hall ‘i 5 ‘ ‘ 

undergraduates themselves, for it was their failure to patronize 
the hall in sufficient numbers that occasioned the shut-down. Twenty-five 
years ago Memorial Hall was a “‘college commons” in the real sense of the 
term. More than a thousand students went there for three meals a day. 
Randall Hall took care of about half as many more. But the latter soon 
encountered a loss of patronage and eventually the Randall Dining Associa- 
tion was dissolved. The building was turned over to other uses. It now serves 
as the home of the Harvard University Press. The Memorial dining-hall 
continued to be operated, but it soon ceased to be a paying proposition and 
during the past few months there has been a heavy deficit. The hall can 
accommodate about a thousand students but not half that number have been 
regularly patronizing it since the opening of College last September. Rather 
than assume a loss of more than two thousand dollars a month the University 
authorities decided to close the place — for the present at any rate. Two 
eating-places still remain under official auspices — the Freshman Halls and 
the Harvard Union. Members of the Freshman Class are cared for in their 
own dormitories. A good many upper classmen take all their meals, or some 
of them, in the dining-hall of the Union. Several hundred, in all probability, 
are affiliated with regular tables in various clubs and boarding-houses. The 
rest seem to prefer a dependence upon the host of cafés, cafeterias, spas, and 
quick-lunch establishments which have congregated in Harvard Square and 
its vicinity during the past few years. 

All this points to a change in the routine of student life. The undergraduate 
has never been a model of regularity in his habits, but he is less so now than 
he used to be. Apparently he dislikes to be held to any certain place and time 
for the consumption of food. He prefers to eat where and when he feels like it. 
Short of compulsion there seems to be no way of inducing him to sit down 
at a table and observe the amenities. But this propensity will hardly last 
forever. We hope it is merely a passing phase. It certainly is not one that 
anybody desires to see perpetuated. 

Professor George C. Whipple died suddenly on November 27. He came to 
the University after he had attained eminence in private practice as a sanitary 


a engineer and proved himself to be an inspiring teacher. Pro- 


Whipple’s fessor Whipple was a man of uncommon versatility as was 
indicated by the fact that he gave courses in three departments 
of the University —in Harvard College, in the Engineering School, and 
in the School of Public Health. The following minute, adopted by three 


death 
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Harvard Faculties, is a testimony to the loss which the University has sus- 
tained: 

Coming to the University thirteen years ago from an uncommonly successful and 
versatile professional practice, Professor Whipple devoted himself with simplicity, 
faith and enthusiasm to his new tasks, illuminating them by his experience, and carrying 
to his continuing general practice the inspiration of his university attachment. 

As his interest in public affairs ranged from the minutiz of local administration to 
projects for world sanitation under the League of Nations, so in the University his 
services were unique in their breadth: to undergraduates he taught municipal engineer- 
ing; to engineers, the principles of sanitary science; and to graduate physicians, the 
environmental factors in the safeguarding of the public health. He had the faculty of 
adapting both the spoken and the written word to the audience he sought to reach; 
with equal effectiveness he wrote for the popular magazine, for the technical periodical, 
and assembled his learning in standard treatises. 

A leader among the pioneers who, by applying the discoveries of Pasteur, recon- 
structed sanitary science upon a biological basis, he was withal a modest man, youthful 
in his enthusiasm, simple in his habits of life, open, approachable, and affectionate. 
By his students, colleagues, and professional associates, he will always be held in 
friendly remembrance. 


Early in January the newspapers gave prominence to an announcement 
that a resolution for an investigation of Harvard affairs had been presented 
to the Massachusetts Legislature. And it is not unlikely that Harvard and 
many persons unfamiliar with legislative procedure in the Bay pony 
State derived a false impression from this announcement. Let  islature 
it be explained, however, that anybody can present a petition to the General 
Court of Massachusetts — at any time and on any subject. A resolve asking 
for an investigation was in fact introduced this winter on behalf of a Harvard 
graduate who has been associating himself during the past few years with 
numerous fantastic proposals. It was referred to the Committee on Rules 
which promptly and unanimously relegated the matter to the waste-basket. 
At the public hearing before this committee no reasons for a legislative inquiry 
were adduced other than the general charge that Harvard was being “‘domi- 
nated by the big business interests” and that one of her most popular pro- 
fessors had been lost to Yale. Nobody hereabouts took the episode seriously. 

Nevertheless, it is not improbable that Harvard, and the other endowed 
institutions of the country, will be more frequently and more energetically 
assailed in this way as time goes on. State legislatures are no longer disposed 
to look upon endowed colleges as private institutions, with a right to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. The exemption from taxes which these 
institutions possess is being made the basis of a claim that they are quasi- 
public in character and hence subject to investigation or even to some measure 
of actual control by the public authorities. It is to be feared that this idea will 
grow in strength rather than diminish. When colleges do anything that is for 
the moment unpopular the politicians are beginning to feel that it is their 
special duty to have something done about it. 

President Lowell, in his recent Report, has raised an interesting question 
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with reference to the organization of the Harvard Graduate School. This 
ee department of the University, he points out, contains two 
Graduate classes of students — not sharply distinguished but on the 
— whole substantially different. The majority of our graduate 
students are in the school for a single year only. They are secking the master’s 
degree, which can ordinarily be obtained in one year after a man has been 
graduated from college. The present requirement is that they shall take four 
courses and complete them with distinction. These courses do not necessarily 
involve research work on the student’s part and very often they are courses 
in which undergraduates form a majority. This intermingling of upper- 
classmen in Harvard College with first year graduate students might seem, 
on the face of it, to involve some lowering in the standards of graduate instruc- 
tion, but on the whole, it does not appear to have worked out that way. It has 
tended rather to push the undergraduate standard above what it would other- 
wise be. 

The other class of graduate students, and they are in the minority, is 
composed of men who are spending two or three years in the school, aiming 
at the degree of Ph.D. To obtain this degree requires a greater proficiency in 
some field of knowledge than can be obtained from attending any of the regular 
courses of instruction. It must be secured by independent reading over a 
wide range and by intensive study. It involves the completion of a thesis 
embodying the results of personal research, and this thesis usually occupies 
the candidate’s undivided attention for an entire year or more. After his 
initial year in the Graduate School, the doctoral candidate does not ordinarily 
enroll in courses. He spends the greater portion of each day at work in the 
library or in the laboratory. He consults from time to time with professors 
who keep a general eye on his progress, but he is not held up to any routine 
requirements. When he deems himself ready for examination he is examined, 
hence these doctoral examinations are often strung along throughout the year. 

It will be seen, accordingly, that the two classes of students, although 
enrolled in the same school and having much the same academic status, are 
quite different in their aims, methods of study, and instructional needs. This 
naturally suggests the question whether they might not better be divided into 
two schools, a graduate school and a super-graduate school, as it were. No- 
thing of this sort has ever yet been tried in America and it is contrary to our 
fixed tradition, but it is a matter worth considering. It is particularly worth 
consideration now that the Harvard Graduate School has become so large. 

During the latter part of January the Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
Professor Roscoe Pound, was offered the presidency of the University of 


— Wisconsin. Dean Pound took some time to consider this flat- 


decides to tering offer but ultimately decided to remain at Harvard, a 
sta ies 3 SnagIt : 
7 decision which gave great satisfaction to his students and col- 


leagues. The statement which Professor Pound gave to the newspapers in 
explanation of his decision ought to be reprinted here, for it demonstrates that 
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there are men of the academic profession who cannot be enticed from their 
chosen work by even the most tempting of worldly allurements. The Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin, he said, “offered everything in a material way 
that one could ask,” and a good deal more than is likely to be paid to any one 
at Harvard. “I recognize,” he continued, “the great work to be done in the 
Western State universities and its paramount importance for the country. I 
recognize also that there could be no better place to do that work than at the 
University of Wisconsin. I believe that there is a real call for a vigorous man 
who understands the West and its institutions, to devote his best energies to 
such an institution. On the other hand, years ago I deliberately devoted 
myself to legal education, legal research, and endeavor by teaching and writ- 
ing to promote the most effective administration of justice. That work is at 
least scarcely less important than the work which is to be done as President 
at Wisconsin. Moreover, it is a work that I have come to understand. I do 
not feel justified on mere grounds of personal inclination toward the West, 
and in a Western academic community, in deserting something that I have 
taken up as my life task.” 

A great many friends of Harvard read the last sentence with a feeling of 
great relief. “Tickled to death” was the comment made by one of Dean 
Pound’s associates in the Law School, and he expressed the general sentiment. 

The site at the corner of Holyoke and Mount Auburn Streets, formerly 
occupied by St. Paul’s (Catholic) Church, has been acquired by certain real 
estate interests who recently announced their intention to build 4 pote} for 
a ten-story hotel on this location. The announcement was_ the Gold 
greeted with much adverse comment in University circles, it eaten 
being felt that this development would seriously hamper plans for the future 
growth of the University south of Massachusetts Avenue. Mr. Charles A. 
Coolidge, ’81, Chairman of the Planning Board which was appointed some 
time ago to advise the Corporation, is quoted as saying that the erection of a 
large hotel at this point “would certainly interfere with the Planning Board’s 
schemes.’ The owners of the land, it is said, are willing to sell it, but not at a 
figure which has thus far commended itself to the Harvard authorities. 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 
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Meeting of October 27, 1924 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50,005 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 








The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Elizabeth J. Webster, $20,000, 
her bequest for the general purposes of the College. 
From the estate of Carl F. Palfrey, $8327.56. 
From the estate of Anna R. Milton, $291.19. 

From the estate of George Edward Ellis, $28 
for the Harvard Ellis Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $354,000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Boston Elementary Teachers’ Club for 
the gift of $5122.85 for the Herbert Parker Scholar- 
ship in the Law School. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. William Bingham, 2d, for his gift of 
$5000, to Dr. Lawrence W. Baker for his gift of $50, 
and to Dr. Chester F. Wolfe for his gift of $25 for 
the Charles A. Brackett Professorship of Oral 
Pathology in the Dental School. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for 
their additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. 
MeKinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for her gift of 
$3750 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. William Emerson for his gift of $1500 
for the Fogg Art Museum Building and Endowment 
and $250 for the Warner Expedition. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1268.50 
for services in the Department of Physiology. 

To Mrs. Richard Albert Pyles for her gift of 
$1200 for the Albert Zane Pyles Memorial Book 
Fund. 

To Professor Robert H. Lord for his gift of 
$729.79 to be added to the income of the Henry 
Warren Torrey Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $650 
for Scholarships in the Law School. 

To Mrs. Robert W. Willson for her gift of 
$577.57 for publications of the Peabody Museum. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $416.67 for research 
in Tropical Medicine. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $193.48 
for the Josiah Royce Portrait Fund. 

To Mr. Sidney J. Jennings for his gift of $150 
for the Department of Economic Geology. 

To Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge for his gift of 
$100, and to Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his 
gift of $83.34 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Mr. Samuel J. Rosenbohn for his gift of $100, 
and to Judge Julian W. Mack for his gift of $25 
for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To a subscriber for the gift of $50 for the Alex- 
ander James Inglis Lectureship. 

To the Nashua Manufacturing Company for the 
gift of $500, and to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
for his gift of $250 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $207.50 
for cataloguing a collection of birds. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $670 for a 
research scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 

250 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $600 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Charles Franklin 
West, as Assistant in Government; Donald Mitchell 
Oenslager, as Assistant in Fine Arts; John Theodore 
Kruspelmann, as Instructor in German. 

To take effect Oct. 11, 1924: Harold John Bean, 
as Research Fellow in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 
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Having been appointed to sit with the 
Reparations Commission in matters relat- 
ing to the Dawes Plan, the resignation of 
Thomas Nelson Perkins as a Fellow of the 
Corporation was received and accepted to 
take effect Oct. 27, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 

Assistants: Charles Wentworth Barnett and 
Malcolm Field Pratt, in Chemistry; Robert Sumner 
Coit and Felix Ira Shaffner, in Economics; Robert 
Earle Bacon, Garrett Mattingly, Robert Gale 
Noyes, and Henry William Taeusch, in English; 
Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, and Cyrus Flint Stisson, 
Jr., in Fine Arts; Victor Jacobs, in Government; 
Nathaniel Cooper Kendrick, in History; Douglas 
Van Steere, in Philosophy; Harry Allen Bell, Ernst 
Rollemann Habiche, and Charles David Reid, in 
Physics; Otto Ferden Mathiasen, in Education; 
Harold Edwin Himwich, in Physiology (School of 
Public Health). 

Instructors: Cecil Eaton Fraser, in Finance 
(Business School); Lawrence Higgins, in Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Lecturer: George Parker Winship, on the History 
of Printing. 

Tutors: Carl Smith Joslyn, in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics; Ernest Felix 
Langley and Andrew Richmond Morehouse, in 
the Division of Modern Languages. 

The President nominated George Ells- 
worth Johnson as a member of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for the year 1924-25, 
in place of Alexander James Inglis, de- 
ceased, and it was voted to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1924-25: 

Facu'ty members: Henry Pennypacker, Chair- 
man; LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chester Noyes 
Greenough. Graduate members: Roger Irving Lee, 
Benjamin Loring Young, William John Bingham. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Big- 
elow, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1925. 

Voted to appoint Roger Pierce, Chair- 
man of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on International Research: Pro- 


fessor George G. Wilson, Chairman; 
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Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, Pro- 
fessor Allyn A. Young, Professor Manley 
O. Hudson, to act with the following ap- 
pointed by Radcliffe College: President 
Ada L. Comstock, Dean Bernice V. 
Brown. ‘ 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor J.mes S. Pray for the second 
half of the academic year 1924-25, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board Dec. 10, 1923. 

Voted to establish the Thomas Morgan 
Rotch Professorship of Pediatrics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Thomas Morgan Rotch Professor of Pedi- 
atrics, to serve from Nov. 1, 1924: where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Kenneth Daniel Blackfan was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Thomas Reed Powell 
was elected. ; 


Meeting of November 10, 1924 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for securities valued at 
$97 and $340 in cash towards the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. 

To Mr. James Hazen Hyde for his unrestricted 
gift of $15,000. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $3000 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $2417.62 
for expenses of scientific investigations at the 
Botanical Gardens in Cuba during the year 1924. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $1000 and 
to the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates for the 
gift of $200 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To The Halle Brothers Company for the gift of 
$250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene, Retail 
Stores. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $666 
and to Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of $333 
for special expenses of the Harvard Theological 
Studies. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of 82500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
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of $500, to an anonymous friend for the gift of 850 
and to Messrs. Frederic I. Carpenter, Heyliger A. 
de Windt and Albert A. Sprague for their gifts of 
$45 each for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Dr. Charles A. Brackett for his additional 
gift of $500 for the Charles A. Brackett Professor- 
ship of Oral Pathology in the Dental School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $19,000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $237.50 
for a certain salary. 

To “A friend” for the gift of $165 for the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. 

To Mr. Robert T. Swaine for his gift of $100 for 
the Robert T. Swaine Scholarship in the Law 
School for 1924-25. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.34 for the Fogg Art Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, 
George S. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift 
of $50 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz, Albert T. 
Perkins, Elihu Thomson and Pope Yeatman for 
their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. Arthur H. 
Brooks for his gift of $50 for the Engineering School 
Scholarship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship Fund. 

Voted to accept the offer of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to give 
$50,000 a year for five years beginning 
July 1, 1924, jointly to Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College for the develop- 
ment of research of an international char- 
acter in the social sciences. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, as Associate in Anatomy; William Parker 
Cooke, as Professor of Preventive Dentistry and 
Oral Hygiene. 

To take effect Nov. 1, 1924: Stanley Royal 
Ashby, as Assistant in English. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1925: Eugene Wambaugh, 
as Langdell Professor of Law. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Assistants: 
Edward Barnard Hinckley, in Chemistry; David 
Mason Little, Jr., Nathan Comfort Starr, and 
George McGill Vogt, in English. Division of 
Modern Languages: Thomas’ Strang Lawson, 
Tutor. Medical School: George Parkman Denny, 
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Director of Scholarships and Director of Appoint- 
ments for Medical Alumni. 

From Nov. 1 for the remainder of 1924-25: 
Stanley Royal Ashby, Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages. 

For the second half of 1924-25: George Henry 
Chase, Acting Dean of Harvard College. 


Voted to appoint Charles Moore a 
member of the Committee on Plans for 
the Future Development of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Voted to appoint Henry Asbury Chris- 
tian Secretary of the Boylston Medical 
Committee in place of Reid Hunt. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Alfred M. Tozzer for the second 
half of 1924-25, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Samuel Williston for the second 
half of 1924-25, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 


Meeting of November 24, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
From the estate of William F. Milton, securities 


valued at $7302.37 and $87.50 in cash. 
From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $2699.24 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $11,813.76 
for miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoblogy during the year 1924. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the additional gift of $5000 in support of the 
cause and mode of transmission of Infantile Paraly- 
sis, under the direction of Dr. Rosenau. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2900 for 
the Medical School dormitory. 

To the Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company for the gift of $1000 and to The Edison 
Electric Uluminating Company of Boston for the 
gift of $250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Gilchrist Company and the R. H. White 
Company for their gifts of $500 each for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene—Retail Stores. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 to 
increase a certain salary. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
special expenses of The Counting House. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift of 
$1000 towards the expenses of publishing “ Harvard 
Theological Studies.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $505 
towards the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $500 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. David Pingree for his gift of $205.39 and 
to Mr. Robert W. Ferguson for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of specimens of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift 
of $250 for the Division of Geology. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $200 
towards the expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift 
of $150 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Messrs. Frederic C. Hood and Dwight P. 
Robinson for their gifts of $100 each towards the 
Engineering School Scholarship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 
towards the Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship 
in the Engineering School. 

To members of the Committee to Visit the 
Germanic Museum for the gifts of $100 for a lecture 
at the Museum. 

Vo Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of $50 towards 
a certain salary. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Dec. 1, 1924: Alan Reed Priest, 
as Tutor in Fine Arts; George Pierce Baker, as 
Professor of Dramatic Literature. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1925: Richard Ames, as 
Secretary of the Law School, Herbert Weir Smyth, 
as Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 


Assistan's: James Armistead Mitenell and 
Jared Williams Davis, in Astronomy; Earl Augustus 
Aldrich and Harry Benson Watton, in Comparatire 
Literature; William Andrew Ellis, in Economics; 
Roswell Colt Josephs, in Chemistry; Willard Con- 
nely, in Greek and Latin; Joseph Stanislaus Jablon- 
ski, in Fine Arts. 

Tuto s: Kenneth John Conant, Joseph Stanis- 
laus Jablonski, Charlies Louis Kuhn, Charles Hill 
Morgan, 2d, Edwin Gates Nash, and Henry Ed- 
wards Scott, Jr., in Fine Arts. 

Research Fellow: Abraham Aaron Roback, in 
Psychology. 


Voted to appoint the following Assistant 
Deans as members of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Clinton Poston Biddle, Neil Hopper 
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Borden, Deane Waldo Malott, William 
Dorsey Kennedy, Shaw Livermore. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Arthur Meier Schlesinger 
was elected, 

The consent of the Board of Overseers 
having been obtained, roted to proceed to 
the election of a Fellow of the Corporation 
in place of Thomas Nelson Perkins, re- 
signed: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Charles Pelham Curtis, 
Jr., was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Chandler R. Post for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Maurice DeWulf for the academic 
year 1924-25, 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor William H. Weston, 
Jr., for five months from Feb. 1, 1925. 


Meeting of December 8, 1924 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Alice L. Boardman (Mrs. 
William Dorr Boardman), $100,000 to endow a 
Professorship of Fine Arts as a memorial to her 
son, William Dorr Boardman. 

From the estate of Miss Elizabeth W. Peters, 
$5000 for the Department of Mineralogy, as a 
memorial to Dr. Edward D. Peters. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10, the 
twenty-second annual payment under the provi- 
sions of clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock 
as amended by section seventeen of the modifica- 
tions thereof. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of secur- 
ities valued at $103,763 and real estate valued at 
$30,000 to establish “The John E. and Philip Wolff 
Fund.” 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $84,000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $57,727.50 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for the gift of $25,000 for the development of 
research of an international character in the social 
sciences. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15,000 
to complete The Thomas G. Mower Memorial 
Hall. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $7500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$7000 to enable Dr. Stanley Cobb to continue his 
studies abroad. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. Me- 
Kinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the St. Joseph Lead Company for 
their gifts of $1000 each for the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for the Department of Government. 

To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for her gift of 
$1000 for the library of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mr. William H. Coolidge for his gift of 3500 
and $400 from the estate of Hennen Jennings for 
Economic Geology. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $500 for special expenses of the College Library. 

To a subscriber for the gift of $500 towards the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mrs. Augustus Clifford Tower for her gift of 
500 towards the Augustus Clifford Tower Loan 
Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $445 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Oliver Ricketson for her gift of $200 for 
the Peabody Museum and to Mr. Rodolphe L. 
Agassiz for his gift of $50 for cases for the Museum, 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mrs. Etta Barite Reinherz for her gift of 
$250 for the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship 
for 1924-25. 

To Messrs. Charles Page Perrin, Franklin Rem- 
ington and Odin Roberts for their gifts of $100 
each for the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
on account of a scholarship in the Law School, in 
accordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$900 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$150 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Texas Federation of Harvard Clubs for the 
gift of $100 for the scholarship for 1924-25, 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, 
George S. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 towards the 
George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 
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To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of $15 
for the purchase of manuscripts for the College 
Library. 

Toa subscriber for the gift of $5 for the Alexander 
James Inglis Lectureship. 


The President reported the death of 
George Chandler Whipple, Gordon Mc- 
Kay Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
which occurred on the twenty-seventh 
ultimo, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

The President reported the death of 
Walter Elmore Fernald, Lecturer on the 
Mental Diagnosis of Children, Graduate 
School of Education, which occurred on 
the twenty-seventh ultimo. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Thomas Weston 
Wood, Jr., as Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 

To take effect Dec. 1, 1924: Douglas Van Steere, 
as Assistant in Philosophy. 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1925: Winthrop Morgan 
Phelps, as Teaching Fellow in Orthopaedic Surgery. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From Jan. 1, 1925-July 1, 1925: Saul Berman, 
as Fellow in Obstetrics. 

From Jan. 1, 1925-Sept. 1, 1925: Robert Colnon 
Lonergan, as Teaching Fellow in Orthopedic Sur- 


gery. 
For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 


Graduate Courses in Medicine 


Associates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); Elliott Gray Brackett, M.D. 
(Orthopadic Surgery); George Washington Wales 
Brewster, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Jay 
Cotton, A.M., M.D. (Surgery); John Henry Cun- 
ningham, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Lincoln 
Davis, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Joel Ernest Gold- 
thwait, S.B., M.D. (Orthopaedic Surgery); Allen 
Greenwood, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Daniel Fiske 
Jones, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Richard Frothing- 
ham O’Neil, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Charles Fairbank Painter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopaedic 
Surgery); George Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D. (Otology); 
Harvey Parker Towle, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); 
Hugh Williams, A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Instructors: Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Ernest Granville Crabtree, Pb.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harvard Hersey Crab- 
tree, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Frank 
Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. (Physical Thera- 


peutics); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Thomas Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D. (Proctology); 
Clarence Guy Lane, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Charles Galloupe Mixter, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Oscar Richardson, M.D. (Pathology); Mark Homer 
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Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Orthopaedic Surgery); George 
Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); Franklin Warren White, S.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Frank Percival Williams, M.D. (Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Harold Beckles Chandler, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); John Greenwood Jennings, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Holbrook Lowell, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, 
M.D. (Ophihalmology); Daniel Francis Mahoney, 
M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia). 

Assistants: Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Dana Warren Drury, M.D. (Otology); 
Edmund Boyd Fitzgerald, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); Somers 
Fraser, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harry Winfred 
Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Arthur Moses 
Greenwood, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Walter 
Alden Griffen, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Alexander 
MacMillan, M.D. (Roentgenology); William Jason 
Mixter, $.B., M.D. (Surgery); Alonzo Kingman 
Paine, M.D. (Gynecology); Joseph Henry Shortell, 
M.D. (Orthopadic Surgery); Lesley Hinckley 
Spooner, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Irving James 
Walker, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Sidney Hertz 
Weiner, M.D. (Pediatrics); Wyman Whittemore, 
$.B., M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel Knight Wood, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine). 

Fellow in Otology: Leon Edward White, A.B., 
M.D. 


Dental School 


Frank Randall McCullagh, Instructor in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Earle Leslie Bradway, Spurgeon 
DeWitt Turner, Russell Norman Hopkins, and 
Harold Lee Peacock, Instructors in Industrial 
Dentistry; Leonard Daniel Nathan, Instructor in 
Oral Pathology; Raymond James Nagle and Charles 
Henry Morton, Jr., Assistants in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Emerson Charles Priest, Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 


Medical School 


Robert Carlyle Cochrane, Instructor in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Gustave Philip Grabfield, Assist- 
ant in Medicine; Maxwell Eugene Macdonald, 
Assistant in Neuropathology; Loring Tittany Swaim, 
Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery; John Peter 
Treanor, Jr., Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow 
tn Hygiene; William Gordon Lennox, Research 
Fellow in Neuropathology; James Arthur Kennedy, 
Research Fellow in Bacteriology; Walter deMoulpied 
Scriver and Charles Simpson Woodall, Research 
Fellows in Biological Chemistry; Laszlo Reiner, 
Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry; Emily 
Beatrice Carrier and Aura James Miller, Research 
Fellows in Pathology; Eugen Kramar, Research 
Fellow in Pediatrics. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1924: John Howard 
Mueller, Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Bacteriology and Immunology. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: George Henry 
Wright, Assistant Professor of Den‘istry. 
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Voted to appoint Robert Luce, Godkin 
Lecturer for the academic year 1924-25. 

Voted to approve of the establishment 
of the Harvard Fund in accordance with 
the report of the joint committees of the 
Alumni Association and the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. 

Wuereas the Board of Overseers at 
their meeting on November 24, 1924, 
passed the following vote: “That the 
Commencement balloting be abolished 
and that the alumni of the College be duly 
notified”; and 

WuereEas the above vote has been 
transmitted by them to the Corporation 
for their approval; 

Now, THEREFORE, the President and 
Fellows acting under the authority con- 
ferred upon them by the Commonwealth 
by Chapter 204 of the Acts of 1921 hereby 
concur with the vote of the Board of 
Overseers. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Asso- 
ciate Professor Archibald T. Davison for 
the academic year 1925-26, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Asso- 
ciate Professor Arthur F. Whittem for the 
second half of the academic year 1924-25, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board Dec. 10, 1923. 


Meeting of December 22, 1924 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Marie A. Classen (Mrs. 
Gustave C. Classen), $227.12 for unrestricted 
use. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $251,907 and $4500 in cash towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $3683.11 and $61,046.47 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 
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To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of securities 
valued at $9463.50 for Lehman Hall. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
research at the Wolcott Gibbs Laboratory. 

To the Class of 1902 for their gift of $3500 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Lee, Higginson and Company for their gift 
of $2500, to Jordan Marsh Company for their gift 
of $1000 and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of 
$83.33 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $1350 for 
the purchase of a tractor sawmill for the School of 
Forestry. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1000 for 
the Medical School dormitory fund. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To William Filene’s Sons Company for the gift 
of $750 and to The William Taylor Son and Com- 
pany for the gift of $350 for the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $443 for 
the Josiah Royce Portrait Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $280 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $112 
towards the Alexander James Inglis Lectureship. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 

250 and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift 
of $100 for the purchase of cases for the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. William H. Claflin, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 for explorations and to Mr. Clarence L. Hay 
for his gift of $50 for the pension fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for his gift of $100 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 3100 
and to Mr. George B. Weston for his gift of $10 
for the purchase cf books for the College Library. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.34 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To a subscriber for the gift of $50 towards the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the 
gift of $400 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift 
of $50 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 


The resignation of Harvey Parker 
Towle as Associate in Dermatology, 
Courses for Graduates, was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Payson Rex 
Webber, Tutor in Fine Arts. 


For the second half of 1924-25: Fanueil Adams, 
Assistant in Taxation (Law School); Andrew Rich- 
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mond Morehouse, Instructor in Spanish; Richard 
Day Allen, Lecturer on Vocational Guidance (Edu- 
cation School); Alfred Chester Hanford, Acting 
Director of University Extension and Acting Dean 
of Special Students. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Harry Knowles 
Messenger, Ins‘ructor in Greek and Latin and Tutor 
in the Division of Ancient Languages. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Samuel Eliot Morison 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Parker 
Bremer Treasurer of the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Commission. 

Voted to change the titles of the follow- 
ing from Assistants to Austin Teaching 
Fellows: 


Robert Cabaniss Goodwin, of Chemistry; William 
Ernest Shaefer, of Chemistry; George William 
Morris, of Meteorology and Paleontology; lan Camp- 
bell, of Mineralogy; Roy Walter Goranson, of 
Mineralogy; John Grover Albright, of Physics; 
Knox Charlton Black, of Physics; David Henry 
Harris, of Physics; Ernst Rollemann Habicht, of 
Physics; Charles Wilbur Ufford, of Physics. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, that beginning 
with the academic year 1925-26 the 
tuition fee be $300 for the following classes 
of students: 


(a) All new students in Harvard College 

(b) All new special students under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences 

(c) All new students in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

1. That a new student in Harvard College or in 
the Graduate School, or a new special student, who 
takes work in excess of the amount prescribed or 
allowed in his particular case, shall pay a supple- 
mentary fee of $75 for each additional course and of 
$40 for each half-course, in addition to the usual 
fee of $300. A new student under the direction of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, who does less 
than full work, may pay fees by the course, except 
for a laboratory course, at the aforesaid rate. 

2. That all scholarships and fellowships awarded 
to students paying the increased fee in Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and paid from funds in the hands of the 
University be increased $50 each. 

3. That in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences the present available loan fund of ap- 
proximately $1650 be increased by the addition of 
$10,000, of which $3000 shall be made available the 
first year, $3000 the second year, and $2000 each 
of the next two years. 

4. That the number of University Scholarships 
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for graduate students be increased from 35 to 55:1 
and that of these scholarships, one half approxi- 
mately shall ordinarily be assigned to Seniors of 
high standing, with due regard to geographical dis- 
tribution. It is suggested that an addition of 10 be 
made the first year, and of 10 more the second. 

5. That members of the Graduate School who 
have completed, or who shall later complete, at 
Harvard two full years of residence and study 
toward the Doctorate (at least one year of which 
shall be subsequent to the completion of work 
equivalent to the present requirements for the 
Master’s degree), if remaining at the University as 
students, shall pay, for a period which shall not 
ordinarily extend beyond two years, a tuition fee 
of $200 per year for full work, and in proportion for 
less than full work. 


Meeting of January 12, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Henry C. Frick, securities 
valued at $929,776.33. 

From the estate of George W. Cutter, $2000 for 
the use and benefit of the Harvard Divinity School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $507,250 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

‘0 an anonymous friend for the additional gift 
of $100,000 towards the Anonymous Fund No. 4. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
for the Anonymous Fund No. 7, the income of which 
is to be devoted to increasing the salaries of such 
of the Curators of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy as the Faculty of the Museum may select. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $11,240.67 and $46,842.08 in cash 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $7814.34 and $25,000 in cash for the 
Medical School dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25,000 
for the southern twin Holden dormitory. 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of securities 
valued at $11,207 for Lehman Hall. 

To the J. P. Morgan Company for the gift of 
$5000, to The Old Colony Trust Company for the 
gift of $4000, to William Filene’s Sons Company 
for the gift of $2500, to Messrs. George Eastman 
and Herbert N. Straus for their gifts of $1000 each, 
to Mr. Fred B. Rice for his gift of $500, to the 
A. E. Nettleton Company for the gift of $100 and 
to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 





1In the preliminary assignment sixty appoint- 
ments will be made, which will be later reduced by 
five according to the present practice. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
“in memory of R.HLS.,” the income to be expended 
at the discretion of the Committee on Phillips 
Brooks House and $573.81 for special expenses of 
Phillips Brooks House. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of $5000, 
to Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $1000, to Miss 
Katharine Horsford and to Messrs. William Endi- 
cott, Joseph R. Leeson and Robert Winsor for 
their gifts of $500 each, to Messrs. Frank W. 
Remick and Frank G. Webster for their gifts of 
$250 each, to Mr. Nathaniel H. Stone for his gift 
of $200, to Miss Susan L. Clarke for her gift of 
$150 in memory of Miss Cora H. Clarke, to Miss 
Cornelia C. F. Horsford for her gift of $100, and to 
Mr. Robert T. Jackson for his gift of $10 to supple- 
ment the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $6000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of 85000 
for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment. 

To Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene for her gift of 
$5000 for the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. 
McKinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To“H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for a salary 
in the medical clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for his gift of $2000 to 
establish a fund in memory of Francis H. Burr of 
the Class of 1909, the income to be used for the 
purchase of pictures or other things of interest to 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $1000, to 
Messrs. Gordon Abbott, Norman H. Davis, Edgar 
C. Felton, George E. Roberts and to an anonymous 
friend for their gifts of $100 each, to Mr, William 
H. Dunbar for his gift of $40 and to Judge Julian 
W. Mack for his gift of $10 for the Department of 
Economics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1123.50 
for the purchase of books and manuscripts for the 
College Library. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To nes ss M. White for his gift of $1000 





To the hanes an Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany for the gift of $500 for the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

To Dr. Homer Gage for his gift of $500 for a 
helper in the library of the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 
for unrestricted use at the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$500 for the seismograph at the Geological Mu- 
seum. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To “A friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission, and $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. William E. C. Eustis for his gift of $250 
and to Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of $133.30 
for the Department of Economic Geology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $212.50 
toward a certain salary. 
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To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift 
of $200. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift of 
$150 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Mr. Leonard C. Sanford for his gift of $100 
for cataloguing the collection of birds for the 
Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $69.13 
towards the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mr. G. Grenville Hunter for his gift of 825 
for lectures at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. William P. Montague for his gift of $10 
for the Josiah Royce Portrait fund. 

To Professor Edward C. Moore for his gift of 
$10 for Christmas decorations at Appleton Chapel. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of a French 
bench and thirteen antique chairs for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Clifford M. Holland for her valuable 
gift of the engineering library of her husband which 
she has presented to the Engineering School. 


The President reported the death of 
Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry, which occurred on 
Dec. 30, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Ralph Hartley Wetmore, Research Fellow 
in Botany. 

From January 1, 1925-Sept. 1, 1925: 
Donald Statler Villars, Research Fellow in 
Chemistry. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1925: 
Hilbert Francis Day, Instructor in Sur- 
gery. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man for 1924-25. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Engineering School, 

That beginning with the academic year 1925-26 
the tuition fee be $300 for all new students in the 
Harvard Engineering School. 

That a new student in the Harvard Engineering 
School, who takes work in excess of the amount 
which is covered by the full tuition fee, shall pay a 


supplementary fee of 875 for each additional course 
and of $40 for each half-course in addition to the 
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usual fee of $300. A new student who does less than 
full work, may pay fees by the course at the afore- 
said rates, except for those laboratory courses in 
which an additional fee is charged. 

That students pursuing courses leading to the 
higher degrees, who have completed, or who shall 
hereafter complete at the Engineering School two 
full years of residence and study toward the 
Doctorate (at least one year of which shall be 
subsequent to the completion of work equivalent to 
the present requirements for the Master’s degree), 
if remaining at the School as students, shall pay, 
for a period which shall not ordinarily extend 
beyond two years, a tuition fee of $200 per year 
for full work, and in proportion for less than full 
work. 

That all scholarships and fellowships awarded to 
students paying the increased fee in the Engineering 
School and paid from funds in the hands of the 
University be increased $50 each. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Dental School, 

(a) that beginning in September, 1926, the 
minimum admission requirements for the Dental 
School be two years of work in a college of liberal 
arts or science, and that the four year course in 
dentistry be retained. 

(b) that the tuition fee for the academic year 
beginning September, 1925, be increased from 
$230 to $250. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leaves of 
absence to the following, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923: Professor George H. 
Chase for the second half of 1925-26; 
Professor James Hardy Ropes for the 
second half of 1925-26; Associate Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Woodworth for the second 
half of 1924-25. 

Voted to rescind the vote of Jan. 28, 
1924, granting sabbatical leave of absence 
to Professor Harry E. Clifford for the 


second half of 1924-25. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, November 24, 1924 


The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Bradford, 
Cabot, Derby, Drury, Felton, Frothing- 
ham, Gage, Hallowell, Jackson, James, 
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Mack, Moore, Sedgwick, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wister, Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Nov. 24, 1924, communicating to 
the Board of Overseers the resignation of 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, a Fellow of the 
Corporation, and asking that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows may have the consent 
of the Overseers to proceed to the election 
of a Fellow in his place, and the Board 
voted to give their consent thereto. 

Subsequently the President of the Uni- 
versity presented the vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Nov. 24, 1924, elect- 
ing Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., a Fellow 
of the Corporation in place of Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins resigned, and said vote was 
laid over under the Rules, and the Board 
voted, upon the motion of President 
Lowell, to hold a Special Meeting of the 
Board on Dee. 1, 1924, to consider and act 
upon said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 27, 1924, electing Thomas 
Reed Powell, Professor of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925, and upon the motion 
of Judge Mack, the Board voted, upon 
unanimous consent of the members pre- 
sent, to suspend the Rules and Bylaws 
with respect to the election of Professors, 
six days’ notice in advance having been 
mailed by the Secretary of the Board to 
the recorded addresses of each member of 
the Board, and to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 27, 1924, appointing 
George Ellsworth Johnson, a member of 
the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for the year 1924-25, 
in place of Alexander James Inglis, de- 
ceased; William Sturgis Bigelow, John 
Templeman Coolidge, George Henry 
Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
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Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 1925; the 
following Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports, for 1924-25; Faculty 
members, Henry Pennypacker, Chairman, 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chester Noyes 
Greenough; Graduate members, Roger 
Irving Lee, Benjamin Loring Young, 
William John Bingham, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Nov. 24, 1924, appointing the fol- 
lowing Assistant Deans as members of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration for one year from Sept. 
1, 1924: Clinton Poston Biddle, Neil Hop- 
per Borden, Dean Waldo Malott, William 
Dorsey Kennedy, Shaw Livermore, and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 

Dr. Thayer presented an oral report on 
Chemistry. 

Mr. James presented an oral report of 
the Committee to Visit the Bussey Insti- 
tution, commenting upon the written re- 
port heretofore submitted, and ordered 
to be printed, and said report was referred 
to the Special Committee to consider 
closer codperation between the Depart- 
ments of Botany and Zodlogy. 

Mr. Hallowell presented the following 
written report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, approved by all the members there- 
of, with respect to the election of Over- 
seers: 

To tHe Boarp or Overseers oF Harvarb Cot- 

LEGE: 

The postal ballot for the election of Overseers 
has been established for three years, and we believe 
has met with the general approval of the alumni. 
At the same time facilities for balloting on Com- 
mencement Day in the College yard have been con- 
tinued for those who preferred to vote in this way 
or had forgotten to vote until coming to Cambridge. 


The total vote for the three years has been 
divided as follows: 


Postal Commencement Total 
DE cies cs wages T7517 282 7799 
i See ree 7092 166 7258 
BR ax a sate pe wince 6998 165 7163 


In no one of these three years have the ballots 
cast on Commencement Day changed the result of 
the election. 
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While the actual expense of arranging for the 
alumni to vote for Overseers on Commencement 
Day is nominal (probably not over $100), the 
trouble involved is great. The building where the 
balloting is done must be cleaned and cleared, 
balloting machines borrowed and inspectors of 
polls appointed. These inspectors have to remain 
for hours at the polls, which is quite a sacrifice on 
their part. 

In view of the ample facilities given to the 
alumni to vote by postal ballot and the small 
number of votes cast on Commencement Day 
your committee unanimously recommends that 
the Commencement balloting be abolished and 
that the alumni of the College be duly notified. 


And upon his motion the Board voted: 


1. That the Commencement balloting be abol- 
ished and that the alumni of the College be duly 
notified; 

2. That this vote be transmitted to the President 
and Fellows that they may consent thereto if they 
shall see fit. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


Special Meeting, December 1, 1924 

The following twelve members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, Bradford, Cabot, Gage, Hallo- 
well, Jackson, Sedgwick, Slattery, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Dr. Bradford was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was dispensed with and said 
record approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 24, 1924, electing Charles Pelham 
Curtis, Jr., a Fellow of the Corporation in 
the place of Thomas Nelson Perkins, re- 
signed, was taken from the table and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his annual report for the academic 
year of 1923-24, and it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Gage, and after 
debate thereon, the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Oct. 6, 1924, electing 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard, Clinical Professor 
of Surgery, to serve for three years from 
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Sept. 1, 1924, was taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 
Adjourned. 


Stated Meeting, January 12, 1925 

The following twenty-nine members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Bradford, 
Cabot, Coolidge, Derby, Dibblee, Drury, 
Felton, Gage, Hallowell, Jackson, James, 
Lamont, Mack, Martin, Marvin, Moore, 
Sedgwick, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wister, Wolcott, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Wolcott was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Oct. 1924, electing Kenneth Daniel 
Blackfan, Thomas Morgan Rotch Professor 
of Pediatrics, to serve from Nov. 1, 1924, 
was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 22, 1924, electing Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Professor of History, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1925, and upon his 
motion, the Board votcd, with the unani- 
mous consent of the members present, to 
suspend the Rules and Bylaws with re- 
spect to the election of Professors, six 
days’ notice in advance having been 
mailed by the Secretary of the Board to 
the recorded addresses of each member of 
the Board, and to consent to said vote. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 24, 1924, electing Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger, Professor of History, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 


~ 
27, 
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sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 8, 1924, appointing John 
Howard Mueller, Silas Arnold Houghton 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and 
Immunology, for two years from Sept. 1, 
1924; George Henry Wright, Assistant 
Professor of Dentistry, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1924, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 8, 1924, consenting to the 
vote of the Board of Overseers of Nov. 
24, 1924, abolishing the Commencement 
balloting for Overseers, and it was placed 
on file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 22, 1924, that on recommen- 
dation of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
beginning with the academic year 1925- 
26 the tuition fee be $300 for the following 
classes of students: 


(a) All new students in Harvard College. 

(b) All new special students under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. 

(c) All new students in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

1. That a new student in Harvard College or in 
the Graduate School, or a new special student, who 
takes work in excess of the amount prescribed or 
allowed in his particular case, shall pay a supple- 
mentary fee of $75 for each additional course and 
of $40 for each half-course, in addition to the usual 
fee of $300. A new student under the direction of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, who does dess 
than full work, may pay fees by the course, except 
for a laboratory course, at the aforesaid rate. 

2. That all scholarships and fellowships awarded 
to students paying the increased fee in Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and paid from funds in the hands of the 
University be increased $50 each. 

3. That in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences the present available loan fund of approxi- 
mately $1650 be increased by the addition of 
$10,000, of which $3000 shall be made available the 
first year, $3000 the second year, and $2000 each 
of the next two years. 

4. That the number of University scholarships 
for graduate students be increased from 35 to 55:1 
and that of these scholarships, one half approxi- 
mately shall ordinarily be assigned to Seniors of 
high standing, with due regard to geographical 





1In the preliminary assignment sixty appoint- 
ments will be made, which will be later reduced by 
five according to the present practice. 
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distribution. It is suggested that an addition of 
10 be made the first year, and of 10 more the 
second. 

5. That members of the Graduate School who 
have completed, or who shall later complete, at 
Harvard two full years of residence and study 
toward the Doctorate (at least one year of which 
shall be subsequent to the completion of work 
equivalent to the present requirements for the 
Master’s degree), if remaining at the University as 
students, sh.!] pay, for a period which shall not 
ordinarily extend beyond two years, a tuition fee 
of $200 per year for full work, and in proportion 
for less than full work. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 12, 1925, that on recom- 
mendation of the Engineering School, 


Beginning with the academic year 1925-26 the 
tuition fee be $300 for all new students in the 
Harvard Engineering School. 

That a new student in the Harvard Engineering 
School, who takes work in excess of the amount 
which is covered by the full tuition fee, shall pay 
a supplementary fee of $75 for each additional 
course and of $40 for each half-course in addition 
to the usual fee of $300. A new student who does 
less than full work, may pay fees by the course at 
the aforesaid rates, except for those laboratory 
courses in which an additional fee is charged. 

That students pursuing courses leading to the 
higher degrees, who have completed, or who shall 
hereafter complete at the Engineering School two 
full years of residence and study toward the 
Doctorate (at least one year of which shall be 
subsequent to the completion of work equivalent 
to the present requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree), if remaining at the School as students, shall 
pay, for a period which shall not ordinarily extend 
beyond two years a tuition fee of $200 per year 
for full work, and in proportion for less than full 
work. 

That all scholarships and fellowships awarded 
to students paying the increased fee in the Engi- 
neering School and paid from funds in the hands of 
the University be increased $50 each. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 12, 1925, that on recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Board of 
the Dental School, 


(a) beginning in Sept., 1926, the minimum ad- 
mission requirements for the Dental School be 
two years of work in a college of liberal arts or 
science, and that the four-year course in dentistry 
be retained. 
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(b) the tuition fee for the academic year be- 
ginning Sept., 1925, be increased from $230 to $250. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from Mr. Sey- 
mour, the Secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, together with the 
report of the proposed Harvard Fund: 


December 18th, 1924 
Winthrop H. Wade, Esquire, 
Secretary, Board of Overseers, 
$21 Shawmut Bank Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Wane: 

At the meeting of the Directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association on October twentieth the 
plan to establish the Harvard Fund was approved. 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs on November twenty- 
first, the Associated Harvard Clubs likewise ap- 
proved the plan. 

At the meeting of the Directors on October 
twentieth it was further resolved: 

“That the President of the Harvard Alumni 
Association submit the report to the Corpora- 
tion and the Board of Overseers for their 
approval.” 
The Executive Committee of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs agreed also to this. 

The report was submitted to the President and 
Fellows and on December eighth it was 
Voted: “To approve of the establishment of the 

Harvard Fund in accordance with the report 
of the joint committees of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Harvard Clubs.” 

In accordance with the vote of the Directors 
of the Alumni Association I respectfully request 
you to present this matter to the Board of Over- 
seers for action at the earliest possible opportunity. 
I hope that the Directors of the Alumni Association 
may receive word of any action by the Overseers, 
at their meeting on the evening of January twelfth. 

I am sending you two copies of the confidential 
report and forwarding a copy to each member of 
the Board of Overseers. If I can be of any assist- 
ance please call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. D. Seymour 
Secretary 


And the Board voted to approve of the 
establishment of said Fund in accordance 
with the report of the joint Committees 
of the Alumni Association and the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. 

Judge Mack presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Law School with 
the recommendation that the Board con- 
sent to the vote of the President and Tel- 
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lows of Nov. 10, 1924, increasing the tui- 
tion fee of the Law School to $250, ap- 
plicable to all students entering the School 
after Sept. 1, 1925, and the Board voted to 
accept said report and to adopt the recom- 
mendation thereof. 

Upon the motion of Mr. James, the 
Board voted in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of previous years to hold a Special 
Two Days’ Meeting of the Board on May 
11 and May 12, 1925, the program there- 
for to be arranged by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and the President 
of the University. 

Mr. Jackson presented a written report 
of the Committee on Geology and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee it was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Hallowell presented and read a 
written report of the Committee to Visit 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Brief oral reports of Visiting Com- 
mittees were presented as follows: 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, by Mr. 
W. C. Boyden; Classics, by Mr. Wister; Gray 
Herbarium, by Mr. Wolcott; Dental School, by 
Dr. Thayer. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Apa L. Comstock, President 
On Friday, December 5th, Radcliffe 
celebrated the one hundred and second 
anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Agassiz, 
the first President of the College. Presi- 
dent Eliot, who had been invited to ad- 
dress the students at a noon-hour meet- 
ing, was unable to be present on account 
of a cold; and President Briggs generously 
came at short notice to speak informally 
and to read President Eliot’s interesting 
account of Mrs. Agassiz’s success in 

pleading for the Radcliffe charter. 
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Golden Rule Sunday was observed in 
the Radcliffe Halls of Residence by a 
dinner of stew and baked apples, which 
cost $112.96 less than the meal usually 
served. This sum was contributed by the 
College to the Near East Relief Fund. 

Christmas was celebrated as usual by a 
service in Barnard Hall on the last Sunday 
evening before the vacation, by a Christ- 
mas supper in Agassiz House, and by the 
Christmas production of the Idler. Pro- 
fessor Copeland read to the College under 
the auspices of the Poetry Club. The 
Choral Society united with the Harvard 
Glee Club in the Appleton Chapel carol 
service; and informal groups of carolers 
went from house to house to sing to the 
officers and friends of Radcliffe. 

Soon after the holidays the Radcliffe 
Club of Boston managed a skating carni- 
val at the Arena which was well attended 
and which added materially to the Club’s 
contribution to the Endowment Fund. 

On January 14, 15, and 16 a School of 
Politics was held at Radcliffe under the 
auspices of the League of Women Voters. 
The general topic was “Foreign Affairs.” 
Professors George Grafton Wilson, Man- 
ley O. Hudson, F. W. Taussig, Stanley 
Hornbeck, Zechariah Chafee, and Alfred 
N. Whitehead were among the speakers, 
as well as Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. 
John Moorhead, Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Mr. David Hunter 
Miller, The Right Honorable Edward 
Hilton Young, and others. About three 
hundred course tickets were sold, and all 
the meetings were largely attended. Tea 
was served in Agassiz House on Wednes- 
day afternoon, with Dean Brown as hos- 
tess, and at President Comstock’s house 
on Friday afternoon. Mrs. Lowell was at 
home to the members of the School on 
Thursday afternoon. Round table lun- 
cheons were a distinguishing and success- 
ful feature of the school. 

On Monday, January 19, the 47 Club 
said its farewell to Professor George P. 
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Baker at a meeting in the theatre of 
Agassiz House. President Briggs presided, 
and speeches were made by Mr. John 
Mason Brown, Miss Dorothy Sands, Mr. 
James P. Munroe, Miss Agnes Morgan, 
and Judge Franklin Tweed Hammond. 
On behalf of the Club, President Briggs 
presented a gift of gold pieces, to be used 
in purchasing technical books to be kept 
in the green room in Professor Baker’s 
own theatre in New Haven and “under 
no circumstances to become a part of the 
library of Yale University.”’ Professor 
Baker responded delightfully, and the 
evening closed with a reception in the 
living-room for him and Mrs. Baker. 

Miss Cecilia H. Payne of London, who 
is studying at the Observatory, and who 
will be a candidate for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in June, has been 
awarded a fellowship for 1925-26 by the 
National Research Council. She expects 
to continue her work at the Observatory. 
This year Miss Payne is holding the Rose 
Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship offered by 
the American Association of University 
Women. 
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Witt I. Nicno1s, ’26 

The past quarter has been a stormy one 
at Cambridge. It has been the open season 
for critics. And they have rallied to the 
Cantabrigian hunting grounds, armed 
with bean-blowers and elephant guns, 
eager for the chase. 

The critics have found much big game 
between the end of November and the 
first of February. There was a disastrous 
football season to lament. There was the 
reorganization of the coaching system to 
be discussed. The resignation of a promi- 
nent member of the English Department 
caused some excitement, as did the threat- 
ened resignation of the internationally 
known Dean of the Law School. 

In addition there was a raise in the tui- 


tion rates; a change in the architectural 
scheme of the University; and the sudden 
expansion of the Graduate School for 
Business Administration. Also, a bill was 
introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, calling for a State investigation of 
the University, on the charge that it was 
controlled by “‘monied interests.’ 

On these and other interesting subjects 
during the months past, the critics have 
filled college publications, newspapers, 
and magazines with words, full of sound 
and fury. 

Most of them, as usual, signified no- 
thing. Soon the uproar ceased. Peace re- 
turned to Cambridge. Harvard resumed 
the even tenor of its ways. 

Following the football fiasco, the ath- 
letic teams of the University recovered 
from their slump, and were almost uni- 
formly victorious during the winter 
season. 

The much-discussed football coaching 
situation, made critical by the resignation 
of R. T. Fisher, °12, head coach for six 
years, was turned over to a_newly- 
appointed Football Advisory Committee, 
which has set to work to solve the Uni- 
versity’s football problems in a sane and 
efficient manner. 

The scare which followed the announce- 
ment of the election of Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of the Law School, to the Presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin, 
subsided when, after several weeks of 
hesitation, Dean Pound definitely de- 
clined the Western invitation, and an- 
nounced his intention of devoting himself 
to the teaching of law at Harvard. 

The raise of tuition rates in the College 
from $250 to $300, accompanied by sim- 
ilar increases in other departments of the 
University, drew forth a due amount of 
criticism, until the necessity for such a 
change became apparent. It is under- 
stood that the increased revenue is to be 
devoted to a raise in the salaries of the 
younger members of the Faculty who do 
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not benefit from the Endowment Fund of 
ten years ago. 

The change in architectural develop- 
ment, summed up in the phrase, “cloister- 
ing the Yard,” was brought forcibly to 
the attention of the public when work 
was begun on the “Holden Twins,” the 
two small dormitories directly behind 
Hollis and Stoughton Halls, and on the 
new Administration Building on the site 
of old Dane Hall. At first many were 
skeptical as to the wisdom of the plan. 
But with three buildings more than half 
completed, and plans drawn for a fourth, 
the Straus Dormitory, the advantage of 
shielding the Yard from the noise of the 
Square by a fringe of protecting buildings 
has become manifest. 

By the end of winter and with the first 
breath of spring, pessimism had vanished. 
Sweetness, and, save for a passing solar 
eclipse, Light, returned to Cambridge. 

The end of the football season may be 
hastily sketched. Following the usual 
early season victories, the Harvard team, 
favored to win, faced Princeton in the 
Stadium on the first Saturday in Novem- 
ber. The Harvard eleven, over-confident, 
and over-trained, was swept off its feet by 
Princeton’s whirlwind attack, and before 
the dazed Crimson players awoke to their 
lamentable situation, the score was 34-0 
against them, and the game was over. 

Shaken both mentally and physically, 
the team rallied to meet Brown on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. But the Crimson team, 
composed largely of substitutes, was com- 
pelled to take the short end of a 7-0 
score. 

Then came the last week of training be- 
fore the Yale game. In spite of the sad 
showing of the team in the Stadium, en- 
thusiasm ran high in Cambridge. Captain 
Greenough’s eleven went to New Haven 
admittedly the underdog, but a savage 
and determined one. 

For the second year in succession, the 
weather took a share in the workings of 
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the gridiron gods. Playing in an oozy 
morass in the face of driving wind and 
rain, Harvard outplayed and outfought 
Yale during the first half, and led the 
Blue 6-0 at half time, thanks to two re- 
markable kicks by Erwin Gehrke, 25. 

But in the second half, Yale, largely on 
account of its superior reserve strength, 
gained the ascendancy, and _ slipped, 
paddled, and splashed its way through to 
a 19-6 victory. 

Thus ended one of the most disastrous 
football seasons in years. Immediately, 
the football authorities set out to repair 
the battered Harvard football machine. 
Marion Adolphus Cheek, ’26, of Brook- 
line, was elected Captain of the 1926 
team. Soon after, the appointment of a 
new Football Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of five regular and four 
associate members, was announced by the 
Committee on Athletics. The composi- 
tion of this committee is as follows: 
Regular members: M. J. Logan, 715, of 
Brockton, chairman; G. G. Browne, 710, 
of New York City; C. C. Buell, ’23, of 
Hartford, Conn.; D. C. Watson, 716, of 
Weston; Lothrop Withington, 711, of 
Boston; Associate members: J. W. Cutler, 
’09, of New York City; B. H. Dibblee, ’99, 
of San Francisco; Dr. T. K. Richards, 715, 
of Cambridge; A. G. Cable, ’09, of 
Chicago. Together with Captain-elect 
Cheek, this committee has been hard at 
work trying to select a coaching staff for 
the coming season. 

farly in the year the committee was 
informed by R. T. Fisher, ’12, for the past 
six years the head coach of Harvard foot- 
ball, that business conditions would force 
him to withdraw from the coaching 
staff, in spite of the fact that he “disliked 
to have the appearance of quitting on the 
job.’ The business of choosing a suc- 
cessor to Coach Fisher is a serious one, and 
the committee is proceeding cautiously. 
No successor had been named at the time 
of this writing. 
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In the week following the Yale football 
game, the University cross-country team 
captured second place in the Intercollegi- 
ate Cross-Country Run at Van Cortlandt 
Park in New York, with Pittsburgh in 
first place, and Yale in fourth. 

The University hockey team has per- 
formed all winter with unusual brilliancy. 
Jan. 13 the Crimson gave Yale its first 
athletic defeat since the spring of 1923, by 
a 3-2 margin in the Boston Arena, and 
on the following Saturday it administered 
to Princeton a 4-2 drubbing. 

The track team also showed marked 
signs of promise in the course of its early 
winter meets. At the Boston Athletic 
Association Games at the Arena Jan. 31, 
three Harvard relay teams were victori- 
ous. The University two-mile relay won 
its annual encounter with Yale by one 
third of a lap, while the University one- 
mile team nosed out the crack M.I.T. 
quartet, and the Freshman team beat the 
Yale Freshmen by 50 yards in a one-mile 
race. 

Feb. 7, the University one-mile team 
won further honors by defeating the 
Notre Dame relay team by 30 yards at 
the Knights of Columbus Games _ in 
Mechanics Building. 

The polo and squash racquets teams at 
the University have also made remarkable 
records. The polo team, an adjunct of the 
Military Science department, has placed 
high in a newly-formed indoor polo league 
of club and regimental teams, and in addi- 
tion the Crimson horsemen have to their 
credit a 16-5 win over the veteran West 
Point trio Jan. 16. 

The University squash team, captained 
by Palmer Dixon, ’25, Massachusetts 
State squash champion, captured the 
State title in the winter tournament, and 
Feb. 7, in the first match ever arranged 
with Yale, defeated the Blue roundly by 
a 5-0 score. Should the team be granted 
permission to travel to Buffalo this spring 
for the national championships, Harvard 


would undoubtedly have better than an 
even chance of capturing the national title. 

Theatricals have proved an engrossing 
occupation for many during the winter 
months. The Cercle Frangais led the list 
of productions with its performance of 
Le Monde ou l’On s’Ennuie, Dec. 3. 

The Dramatic Club followed soon after 
with a difficult production of Pedro the 
King, an historical tragedy by Miss A. 
Anthony Wise. Just before the Christmas 
recess, the Dramatic Club also produced a 
Miracle Play against the medieval settings 
within the Germanic Museum. These 
miracle plays have become one of the most 
beautiful features of the Christmas season 
at Cambridge, and this year’s production, 
taken from an old French manuscript at 
Chantilly, was more than usually impres- 
sive. 

In January, the Pi Eta actors produced 
a creditable musical comedy under the 
name of Peter Called Prince. And work is 
now going on apace on the seventy- 
seventh public production of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. As a result of the recent 
amalgamation of the Institute of 1770, 
DKE, and the Hasty Pudding Club, both 
the Sophomore and Junior classes will be 
available for this spring’s production, and 
with this multiplied talent, Laugh It Of is 
expected to be a Pudding Show extraor- 
dinary. The tentative schedule for the 
spring trip during the Easter Recess in- 
cludes Graduates’ Night at Cambridge 
April 15, followed by two public per- 
formances in Cambridge April 16 and 17. 
April 20, the Pudding players will per- 
form in Philadelphia; April 21, at Wash- 
ington; April 22, at Newark; and April 24 
and 25 at New York, followed by the 
usual closing performances in Boston on 
the nights of April 28, 29, and 30. 

Much interest during the fall and winter 
was afforded by the elections of officers 
for the three upper classes. The results of 
the vote for Senior class officers were as 
follows: First marshal, Henry Traugott 
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Dunker, of Davenport, Iowa; second 
marshal, Benjamin Franklin Rice-Bassett, 
of New York City; third marshal, Sylves- 
ter Baker Kelley, of Reading; treasurer, 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., of Des Moines, 
Iowa; orator, Philip Walker, of North 
Brookfield; ivy orator, Robert Emlen 
Sumner, of Boston; poet, John Marshall, 
of Portland, Maine; odist, John Adams 
Abbott, of Lincoln; chorister, Alden 
Briggs, of Brookline; secretary, Philip 
Hunter Robb, of Winchester; class com- 
mittee, George Pierce Baker, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, and Philip Huntingdon Theopold, 
of Fairbault, Minn.; class day com- 
mittee, Philip Wigglesworth Chase, of 
Milton; Malcolm Whelen Greenough, of 
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Boston; John William Hammond, of West 
Roxbury; Clark Hodder, of Newton; 
Leonard Lispenard Robb, of Troy, N.Y.; 
Adolph Walter Samborski, of Westfield; 
and Philip Spalding, of Milton. 

The results of the elections for Junior 
class officers were as follows: President, 
John James Maher, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
vice-president, Alfred Hart Stafford, of 
Newtonville; secretary-treasurer, Edward 
Walker Marshall, of Portland, Maine. 

The Sophomores elected the following 
officers: President, Bayard Livingston 
Kilgour, of Cincinnati, Ohio;  vice- 
president, Alfred Henry Miller, of Dor- 
chester; secretary-treasurer, Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, of Lenox. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, See. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Charles Pelham Greenough, son of 
William Whitwell and Catherine Scol- 
lay. (Curtis) Greenough, was born in 
Cambridge, July 29, 1844. He fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School. He 
left College in October, 1862, and 
spent the winter in Italy, returning in 


June, 1863, by way of France and Eng- 
land, and rejoined his Class in the fall 
of 1863. In August, 1864, he was ap- 
pointed captain’s clerk on board the 
United States steamer Vanderbilt, and 
took part in the blockade of Halifax and 
Wilmington. From December, 1864, to 
September, 1865, he remained at home 
recruiting his health, which at that 
time was not good. In November, 1866, 
he sailed from New York in the bark 
Fanny Lewis for Smyrna, and passed 
the winter in the East; he reached 
home in July, 1867. He entered the 
Harvard Law School, October, 1867, 
and remained there as a student till 
May, 1869, when he entered the office 
of Messrs. Ropes & Gray. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar, November, 1869, 
having taken the degree of LL.B. at 
Cambridge the preceding July. At one 
period he was counsel for the Boston 
Gas Light Co., and other gas concerns. 
He was a member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the city of Boston, and its 
treasurer for a number of years; he also 
was president of the I egal Aid Society. 
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From time to time in his earlier years 
he contributed to various magazines 
and Jaw journals, and he was the author 
of a digest of the gas cases, published in 
1883. He died at his home in Brookline, 
Nov. 21, 1924. 


1865 
Wittt1am Rortcn, See. 
131 State St., Boston 

All six of the surviving graduates of 
the Class are in fairly good health, and 
we are hoping next summer to repeat 
the record of one hundred per cent at- 
tendance which we made last June. 
The oldest one of our graduates is 
Professor J. W. Perkins, who has been 
a teacher all his life; head master of the 
Dummer Academy, Salem High School, 
and several other prominent institu- 
tions of education. On his 83d birthday 
last August he was tendered a reception 
by a number of his friends, including 
many of his former pupils. During his 
long life he has had a wonderful influ- 
ence upon the pupils who have been 
under him. — W. B. C. Stickney, of 
Rutland, Vermont, on the 16th of 
January, in recognition of his 80th 
birthday, was tendered a reception by 
the Bar Association of Vermont, an 
event out of the ordinary, and a worthy 
testimonial to a decidedly worthy re- 
cipient. The local paper says that he 
is “‘an able man, one who has al- 
ways played the game squarely, a firm 
friend to those with whom he has ever 
formed a friendship, that he has a deep 
insight into all the affairs of the state of 
any importance, social, business, polit- 
ical and otherwise, and his judgment is 
as keen as ever, his sense of humor un- 
touched, and his geniality unfailing.” 
— William Rotch on Dec. 21, 1924, 
was reélected Governor of the Society 
of Colonial Wars of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Henry Cabot Lodge died Nov. 9, 
1924, after an operation at a private 
hospital in Cambridge. He was born 
in Boston, May 12, 1850, the son of 
John Ellerton and Anna _ (Cabot) 
Lodge. He was fitted for college at E. 
S. Dixwell’s Latin School, Boston, and 
after graduation received the following 
degrees from Harvard: LL.B. 1874; 
Ph.D. 1876; LL.D. 1904; and the de- 
gree of LL.D. from the following: 
Williams, 1893; Yale, 1902; Clark 
Univ. 1902; Amherst, 1912; Union, 
N.Y., 1915; Princeton, 1916; Dart- 
mouth, 1917; Brown, 1918. He was 
married June 29, 1871, to Miss Anna 
Cabot Davis, and had three children, 
Constance Davis, George Cabot, and 
John Ellerton. He is survived by his 
daughter, Constance, and his son, John 
Ellerton. Mr. Lodge’s career is the sub- 
ject of a special article in another part of 
the Macazine. — Edward Chauncey 
Booth died at Winter Park, Fla., Jan. 
18, 1925, after a short illness, although 
he had been in poor health for some 
years. He was born in Somerville, May 
4, 1849, the son of Chauncey and 
Hannah Johnson (Tufts) Booth. He 
was fitted for college at the Somerville 
High School. He received the degree of 
M.D. from Harvard University in 1877. 
He served for a year as house physician 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
traveled abroad for two years and in 
1883 was appointed assistant physician 
at the State Asylum for the Insane at 
Morristown, N.J. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed medical director of that insti- 
tution, which position he held for two 
years, when he resigned and gave up 
the practice of medicine and returned 
to his residence in Somerville. He was 
a member of the Central Club Associa- 
tion of Somerville, Harvard Club of 
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Boston, Somerville Historical Society, 
Somerville Board of Trade, John 
Abbot Lodge, Boston City Club, Lex- 
ington Golf Club, New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, and New 
Jersey Historical Society. 


1872 
A. L. Lrncotn, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

After being at 126 State Street for 
twenty-four years, the Secretary has 
moved his office to No. 50 State Street. 
He is informed that Arthur Holland 
has gone abroad with his wife, to be 
gone several months, the greater part 
of which time he expects to spend in 
Italy. — Arthur Lord has been re- 
elected president of the Pilgrim So- 
ciety. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

August Belmont died at his home in 
New York City, after a very brief ill- 
ness, Dec. 10, 1924. He was born in 
New York City, Feb. 18, 1853, son of 
August and Caroline Slidell (Perry) 
Belmont. He joined the Class in Sopho- 
more year, 1871, and received his A.B. 
in 1897, as of 1874. In 1875 he entered 
his father’s banking house, one of the 
leading international houses, and on 
the death of August Belmont, senior, 
in 1890, became its head. He was 
chairman of the directors of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
and a director of the St. Paul Railroad, 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
the Manhattan Trust Company, the 
National Park Bank, the Bank of the 
State of New York, and of other cor- 
porations. He organized and financed 
the Interborough Companies, which 
built the subways and developed the 
present rapid transit system of New 
York. He was president during the 
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active development of the companies, 
and thereafter served as chairman of 
the boards of directors: he was known 
as the “Father of the New York Sub- 
ways.” He also organized the Cape 
Cod Construction Company which 
built the canal across the Cape from 
Sandwich to Buzzard’s Bay: the canal 
was opened to traffic July 29, 1914. 
Belmont at times was interested in 
politics, and was the chief financial sup- 
porter of the presidential campaign of 
Judge Alton B. Parker in 1904. The 
same year he was elected president of 
the National Civic Confederation, as 
successor of the Honorable Marcus A. 
Hanna, and served for four years. “‘It 
was in his office that the key was found 
to the problem of insuring the main- 
tenance of the gold standard during 
the second administration of President 
Cleveland. The Morgan-Belmont syn- 
dicate will never be forgotten.” “ Born 
to great luxury, he became a tireless 
worker. He carried on his several 
great undertakings with peculiar vision 
and courage, and with fortitude in 
times of adversity.” During the 
World War he served in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps, A.E.F., and 
attained to the rank of major. Among 
Belmont’s avocations was his interest 
in yachting, and he directed the syndi- 
cate which built the Constitution, as a 
defender of the America cup. He had 
an international reputation as a patron 
of the turf. He maintained a great 
breeding farm near Lexington, Ky., 
and was perhaps the greatest private 
breeder of thoroughbred race-horses in 
this country. He was chairman of the 
Jockey Club. Belmont Park on Long 
Island is regarded as the most beautiful 
racing plant in the United States, and 
here the Belmont Stakes, the oldest 
stake event in America, first run in 
1867, is now an annual fixture. Bel- 
mont was instrumental in reviving 
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international rivalry in 1923, when 
Papyrus, the English Derby winner, 
was beaten by Zev, the American 
champion, in a match race at Belmont 
Park; and in 1924 he was interested in 
the coming of Epinard to the American 
turf, when che French colt was beaten 
in the second of three races by Bel- 
mont’s Ladkin. In his younger days 
Belmont played polo, and was inter- 
ested in steeplechasing: he also gave 
attention to the breeding of prize fox 
terriers and bird dogs. Nov. 29, 1881, 
in New York City, Belmont married 
Bessie Hamilton Morgan: their eldest 
child, August III, A.B. Harvard, 1904, 
died March 29, 1919; but two sons sur- 
vive, Raymond, of the Class of 1910, 
and Morgan, A.B. Harvard, 1914, who 
is associated with his father’s banking 
house. There are eight grandchildren — 
one named August IV. Mrs. Belmont 
died Sept. 27, 1898, and in 1903 Belmont 
gave to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine the beautiful Gothic Chapel of 
St. Saviour in her memory. Feb. 26, 
1910, Belmont married Eleanor Elise 
Robson, the celebrated actress, who 
survives him. His funeral service was 
holden in the Cathedral on Morning- 
side Heights: his body was taken to 
Island Cemetery, Newport, R.I., for 
burial. 


1875 
Warren A. Reep, Sec. 
Brockton 

F. R. Appleton has resigned as chair- 
man of the Committee to Visit the 
Library, a position which he had held 
for several years. —D. W. Ross re- 
cently gave to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts a portrait of a Roman gentle- 
man of about the year 150 a.p. — in 
continuation of his numerous gifts to 
that Museum.—T. F. Taylor re- 
turned from Italy in the autumn and is 
at the Williams Inn, Williamstown. — 


August Belmont, who died in New 
York City, December 10, 1924, was with 
the Class during Junior and Senior 
years, but in 1897 was given the degree 
of A.B. out of course, as of the Class of 
1874. — Alden Sampson died in New 
York City Jan. 5, 1925. He was in 
the Class during the first half of 
Senior year, and later joined the Class 
of 1876, receiving his degree in that 
year. — Albert Smith Thayer died 
after a long illness at Ruxton, Md., on 
Jan. 26, 1925. He was the son of Ed- 
ward Davis and Ella Maria (Darling) 
Thayer, born in Oxford, Jan. 6, 1854, 
and fitted for college at Worcester 
High School. In college, he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the Everett 
Atheneum, Signet, O.K., and Phi Beta 
Kappa, and delivered an ‘‘Oration” at 
Commencement, being sixth in rank. 
He entered the Harvard Law School in 
1875 and received the degrees of LL.B. 
in 1877 and A.M. in 1878. He then 
went to New York, was admitted to the 
Bar in 1879, and practised there till 
1907, when he retired, and till about 
1920 passed most of the time in Europe 
— in Sicily, Switzerland and England. 
He returned for a while to Flushing, 
N.Y., and in 1924 went to Ruxton, 
Md., where he remained till his death. 
He was the author of a number of legal 
articles in the Harvard Law Review and 
the Law Quarterly Review of London. 
He married at Newburg, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1884, Josephine Ely, who died in July, 
1920. Two daughters survive him. 


1877 


Dr. GarpDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Joseph French Johnson died at 
Newfoundland, N.J., Jan. 22, 1925. 
He was the son of Gardner Nye and 
Eliza (French) Johnson and was born 
at Hardwick, Aug. 24, 1853. He en- 
tered Harvard College in 1874 as a 
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Sophomore with the Class of 1877 and 
remained with the class two, or part of 
two, years and joined the Class of 1878 
in their Junior year. He was Dean of 
the School of Commerce of New York 
University and President of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. He mar- 
ried Caroline Temperance Stolp, at 
Aurora, Ill., Aug. 4, 1884, who with 
two sons survives him. His Harvard 
affiliations were with the Class of 1878. 
— James Arthur Stiles was the son 
of James Franklin and Ann Maria 
(Works) Stiles. He was born at 
Fitchburg, Sept. 1, 1855, and died at 
his home in Gardner, Dec. 24, 1924. 
He entered Harvard in 1873 with the 
Class of 1877 and remained all the four 
years with the class. After graduation 
he studied law in an office at Fitchburg. 
In 1880 he was admitted to the Bar and 
began practice in the office of E. P. 
Pierce, his classmate and now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Two years 
later they formed a partnership with 
offices at Fitchburg and Gardner. All 
the rest of his life Stiles was engaged in 
the general practice of the law and was 
one of the leading and most successful 
lawyers in Worcester County. He was 
town counsel for Gardner from 1884 to 
1907. From 1884 to 1910 he was a 
justice of the First District of Northern 
Worcester. He was elected District 
Attorney of the Middle District, as a 
Republican, for two terms, 1910 to 
1916. He was considered one of the 
best district attorneys ever to hold 
office in the county. Stiles was an 
authority on water cases and served on 
the Gardner Water Commission and 
the Spot Pond Commission. He acted 
as master or auditor in many cases. 
During the World War he was chair- 
man of the Exemption Board of the 
13th Massachusetts District and his 
service here was exceptionably able, 
judicial, and humane. He was a 
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director of the Gardner Home for 
Elderly People and of the Levi Hey- 
wood Library Association; also of the 
Gardner Trust Co., the Fitchburg 
Savings Bank, and a number of business 
corporations. He was a member of 
many clubs and societies and in general 
was a public spirited, useful and much 
respected citizen. His first wife, Mary 
Lizzie Emerson, to was 
married in 1887, died the next year. 
Their son, John Emerson Stiles, 
Harvard ’11, lives in Gardner. In 1895 
Stiles married Alice Levina Bent, who 
with a daughter survives him. 


whom he 


1879 
Samue. C. Bennett, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

William Everett Hutchins died sud- 
denly Nov. 27, 1924, after an operation 
at a Boston hospital. He was born in 
Cambridge Jan. 13, 1858, prepared for 
college at the Cambridge High School, 
and was admitted in July, 1875. After 
his graduation in 1879 he spent one 
year in the Harvard Law School and 
then entered the law office of the late 
William Gaston, who was Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1875. Hutchins was 
admitted to the bar in 1881 and imme- 
diately began to practise his profession 
and continued in that practice through- 
out his life. For many years he was 
also active in the public life of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1886 he served in its 
Common Council and in 1887 was one 
of the Board of Aldermen. At one 
time he was a member of the Board of 
Assessors. At the time of his death he 
was the first vice-president of the 
North Avenue Savings Bank in Cam- 
bridge. In the winter of 1884-85 he 
was in England and France on a busi- 
ness trip and at other times made 
several business trips to the western 
part of the United States. He was 


married at Boston, Sept. 20, 1882, to 
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Carrie Walker Murphy, who survives 
him, as do also his two daughters, 
Mary Stearns, now the wife of Harry 
W. Russell, of Arlington, and Helen 
Walker Hutchins. He was the son of 
William Hutchins and Mary Heald 
Stearns TE.utchins. — Joseph Pettee 
Cobb, born in Abington, June 12, 1857, 
died at his home in Chicago, Dec. 23, 
1924. He prepared for college at the 
New Church School in Waltham, was 
admitted to Harvard in July, 1875, and 
was graduated in June, 1879. During 
the first year after his graduation he 
was in Bridgewater, where he taught 
in the high school and also studied 
medicine. During the following year 
he was in Milwaukee, Wis., where he 
continued to teach and also to study 
medicine under Dr. C. C. Olmsted. 
In September, 1881, he matriculated 
at Hahnemann Medical College in 
Chicago, from which he received his 
diploma in March, 1883, having been 
associated for a part of that time with 
Dr. Gilman, of Chicago. In May, 1883, 
Cobb began to practise independently 
in that city. In February, 1885, he be- 
came a consulting physician to the 
Home of the Friendless. In 1888 he be- 
came a lecturer in the Hahnemann 
Medical College and the Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Children’s Diseases in the 
Hahnemann Hospital. In 1890 he be- 
came the Senior Professor of Physiology 
in that college and in 1892 he was made 
its Senior Professor of Pediatrics. In 
1894 he became the registrar and one 
of the executive committee of the 
College and continued to hold those 
offices for many years. In 1899, hav- 
ing been a member of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy for several 
years, he was elected one of its vice- 
presidents, and in 1903 its president. 
At one time he was also president of 
the Illinois Homeopathic Medical As- 
sociation. He became the president of 


the Chicago Society of the New Jeru- 
salem in 1907 and continued to hold that 
office up to the time of his death. He 
was the Dean of the Hahnemann Med- 
ical College from 1913 until 1920, when 
he was elected the president of its 
Board of Trustees. For two years, 
1917-19, he was president of the New 
England Society of Chicago. For 
twelve years or more he was a trustee 
of the American Institute of Homeo- 
pathy and for a part of that time a 
member of its executive committee. 
For many years he was treasurer of the 
Hahnemann Medical College Alumni 
Association, and while in that office 
was active in raising the money for a 
new college building and furnishing it 
in 1893. He was a member of Lakeside 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M., and in 1891 its 
Master. During the Great War he was 
a member of the National Council of 
Defense, Medical Section, Illinois Divi- 
sion, and of the Navy League of the 
United States. He was interested in 
out-of-door life, and during his vaca- 
tions made many fishing and hunting 
trips. He also traveled much in this 
country. In 1911 he traveled in Eng- 
land, and in 1912 he visited the Canal 
Zone and Panama. Sept. 18, 1882, he 
was married, in Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Edith Helen Persons, who survives 
him, as do also his son and four grand- 
children. His home was in Chicago at 
4440 Drexel Boulevard. — John Ellin- 
wood Bonner, born in Staten Island, 
New York, March 14, 1857, died Jan. 
11, 1925. His parents were John and 
Mary Sewall Bonner. He prepared for 
college under William W. Newall, ’59, 
and was admitted in October, 1875. 
He left College in 1877 and then went 
abroad for a year, and after that spent 
some time in the western part of the 
United States. — F. B. Keene has been 
United States Consul-General at Rome 
since July, 1917, until, having reached 








the age limit a few months ago, he was 
retired. For many months preceding 
his retirement he was Dean of the Con- 
sular Corps in Rome and was recently 
given a luncheon there by his former 
associates, and was then elected Hon- 
orary Dean of the Corps. — Shute has 
published another book dedicated to 
his grandson “Henry IV.” The title is 
“Plupy and Old J. Albert.’’ — Hudson 
has resigned his positions as_ vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. — Mason, 
who has been for more than forty years 
the ‘“‘unofficial”” weather observer at 
Fitchburg for the United States 
Weather Bureau, has turned over his 
work to another. — In a recent chapter 
of the ‘News from the Classes” a 
Class Secretary said: ‘‘The notes from 
the Class are meagre this month. Will 
not classmates assist the Secretary by 
sending in any items which may be of 
interest?” The Secretary of ’79 echoes 
this wish and will receive with grati- 
tude any information about any of the 
men of ’79. 





1880 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

W. A. Gaston, Law ’80-82, who 
with Robert Winsor, ’80, organized the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
has retired as a director of that bank. 
Gaston served for several years as 
president. Thereafter, until recently, 
he was chairman of the board of 
directors. — Fletcher Stephen Hines, 
son of Cyrus Cooke and Marie An- 
toinette (Fletcher) Hines, was born at 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 21, 1857. He 
prepared for college at Phillips (An- 
dover) Academy. After graduation he 
entered his father’s law office and at- 
tended lectures at the Central Law 
School at Indianapolis. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1883, but did not 
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remain long in active practice. For a 
number of years he was engaged in 
farming and later was interested in 
coal mines in Indiana. In 1917 he re- 
tired wholly from active business and 
moved to Ludlow, Vt., a town of 
which he was very fond, which had 
been the summer home of his parents. 
Several years ago he had a stroke of 
apoplexy, but was active until he suf- 
fered from a second attack about three 
months ago. He had been married three 
times, to Mary L. Cronise in 1880, to 
Addie Hines Vibbard in 1895, and in 
1896 to Mary Davis Johnson, who sur- 
vives him. He also leaves two daugh- 
ters and ason. At his funeral the serv- 
ices were conducted by a classmate, 
Rev. J. S. Warren, of Chester, Vt. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Samuel Wylie, who died at Ballston 
Spa, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1924, was born at 
Milton, Pa., July 7, 1858. He was the 
son of William Theoddre and Sarah 
Murray (Johnson) Wylie. He prepared 
for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and was graduated with the 
Class in 1881. After graduation he 
lived in New York City for two or 
three years, during which time he 
taught for a short period in a boys’ 
school. He also tried his hand at news- 
paper work. As early as 1885 he went 
to Saratoga County, N.Y., intending 
at the time to make a brief visit. He 
was, however, so happy in the country, 
which was always much in his mind, 
that he stayed on, and a few years 
later he had bought a small place, 
where for the remainder of his life he 
worked as carpenter and gardener, but 
was for the most part occupied in the 
collecting and reading of books. He 
was a linguist of considerable ability. 
One who knew him well reports that 
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“he had a singularly wide acquaintance 
among people of all sorts and condi- 
tions, but so far as I know has not 
been farther from his home than Al- 
bany for at least eighteen years.” He 
was considered to be a recluse, and in 
the minds of many people there was a 
sort of mystery surrounding his exist- 
ence. He was thought to be a very 
learned man. The friend quoted above 
testifies that ‘“‘he was one of the people 
who thoroughly enjoyed life, and he 
found as much pleasure and stimulus 
in his independent retirement as most 
of us in mingling more obviously with 
the world.’”’ — John Norton Johnson 
died at Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1924. 
He was the son of John Quincy Adams 
and Adelia Porter (Mann) Johnson, 
and was born at Boston, May 31, 1859. 
He entered College from the Newton 
High School, graduating with the 
Class and receiving his A.M. in 1882 
and a Ph.D. in 1883. He was one of the 
most brilliant scholars in the Class. 
For many years before his death he had 
been librarian of the Crescent Athletic 
Club of Brooklyn. He died very sud- 
denly in his sleep. His accomplish- 
ments as a linguist were surprising. A 
friend said of him that “his ambition, 
probably, was to have been a professor 
of Sanskrit, though certain marked 
eccentricities of manner prohibited 
him from appointment to positions of 
this sort. Probably he would not have 
succeeded as a teacher.’ He knew 
Greek and Latin as well as Sanskrit, 
and the modern European languages, 
including Russian. His special pursuit 
in recent years had been Japanese, 
which he read fluently. His classmates 
had seen very little of Johnson for 
many years. One who knew him in 
Brooklyn writes that ‘“‘his fellow em- 
ployees at the club showed genuine 
sorrow at his death and every one had 
a word of kindly appreciation.” — 


The Class is holding its annual mid- 
winter dinner at the Harvard Club, 
Feb. 11. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunninauam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Albert Matthews retired in January 
after a service of twenty years as 
Editor of Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, and Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, in paying tribute to 
his services, said: ‘The Society in the 
past twenty years has received many 
gifts from its members but no gift that 
equals in value the prodigal expendi- 
ture of time, of learning, and of exact 
scholarship that the editor has _ be- 
stowed upon our publications. His 
wonderfully extensive knowledge of 
English and American history and 
literature; his accuracy, his independ- 
ence in judgment, his sureness of 
touch, his good taste and sense of 
style, and his almost miraculous keen- 
ness on the trail of truant details and 
elusive evidence are equalled only by 
the modesty and tact which he has 
always shown, though with no lack 
of firmness, in dealing with the con- 
tributions that have passed under his 
editorial eye and through his editorial 
hands.’ Matthews is still at work upon 
the two large volumes of the ‘Early 
Records of Harvard College’”’ which 
the Society hopes to bring out next 
autumn and which will be of great in- 
terest to all scholarly Harvard men. — 
Hon. Robert Luce, M.C., has been 
named to deliver the Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard this year, the subject of 
which must always be connected with 
the essentials of free government and 
the duties of the citizen. — The Class 
is looking forward to the early appear- 
ance of two new books by members, 
the first being, ‘“‘The Copeland Reader: 
His Selections of Prose and Verse,” by 
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Prof. C. T. Copeland, and the second 
a novel by H. G. Woodworth, entitled 
“Where the Twain Met,” which 
follows his interesting novel of 1920, 
“In the Shadow of Lantern Street.” 
That book came as the result of a trip 
to China by Woodworth, who is an im- 
porter of teas. — Professor Courtney 
Langdon, of Brown University, died at 
Providence, Nov. 19, 1924. Born in 
Rome, Italy, Jan. 18, 1861, he lived as 
a boy in Cambridge where his father, 
Rev. William Chauncy Langdon, was 
rector of Christ Church. He fitted for 
College at Noble’s school in Boston 
and was with our Class for the Fresh- 
man year and with succeeding classes 
till February, 1881. He then left 
College and taught French and Ger- 
man in Connecticut, then at Lehigh 
University, and as a private tutor in 
Baltimore till 1886, when he went to 
Cornell as instructor in Romance 
Languages and remained there till 
1890. Since then he had been at Brown 
University as assistant professor and 
professor of Romance Languages and 
literature. In 1907 he wrote the 
Secretary: “I offer courses in Italian, 
French, and Spanish literature. What 
I think is my best work is a course I 
give to large classes in Dante in Eng- 
lish. I am engaged in making a blank 
verse translation of the ‘Divine Com- 
edy,’ and of late years I have lectured a 
great deal in Providence and Boston. 
I have not yet published anything. 
My ambition has been to be effective as 
a teacher, rather than notorious as a 
scholar.”” Between 1918 and 1921 he 
produced his masterpiece, the blank 
translation of the “Divine 
which won great praise 


verse 
Comedy” 


from scholars and lovers of Dante. 
At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon other literary productions. In 
February, 1924, the King of Italy con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Com- 
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mander of the Crown of Italy. Lang- 
don at that time crossed the ocean for 
some months of study in Italy. His 
death will be keenly felt, not only at 
Brown, but by students of Dante 
everywhere. He was twice married, 
first Jan. 2, 1884, at Olean, N.Y., to 
Julia H. Bolles, and second at Ux- 
bridge, Aug. 1, 1894, to Susan Hay- 
ward Taft. He had five sons by his 
second Robert 
Courtney, was of the Harvard Class of 
1920. 


wife, one of whom, 


1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Our first subscription dinner in New 
York City, on Jan. 10, at the Univer- 
sity Club, was a very pleasant affair, 
and the pre-war souvenirs, so gener- 
oasly distributed by O. G. Smith, 
found no_ conscientious objectors 
among the thirty-eight men present. 
E. E. Hale presided in his pleasant, 
discursive fashion, and Prof. J. R. 
Brackett, on behalf of the Boston 
brethren, made a_ graceful acknow- 
ledgment of Metropolitan hospitality. 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent told of his 
motor perils in Jerusalem last summer, 
at the hands of an Arab chauffeur; and 
later, when he added a few welcome 
stories of his own special brand, found 
no difficulty in “Getting a Laugh.” 
L. R. E. Paulin described the origin 
of discus-throwing, now an Olympic 
event, in America; and related the 
struggles of Prof. John Williams White 
(of blessed memory) and himself to re- 
produce the classic “pie-plate” in its 
proper form and proportions. C. P. 
Curtis proudly acknowledged the con- 
zratulations of his classmates upon the 
high honor paid to his son, C. P. 
Curtis, Jr., of the Class of 1914, re- 
cently elected a Fellow of the Corpora- 
tion, and the youngest man to attain 


“ 
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such distinction. Other men who 
spoke briefly were Horace Binney, E. 
G. McInnes, L. A. Coolidge, S. P. 
Sanger, and W. D. Sullivan. — L. A. 
Coolidge has been credited with being 
responsible, more than any one man, 
for the defeat of the Child Labor Con- 
stitution.! Amendment by the voters 
of Massachusetts. — John Fox's mem- 
ory will be kept forever green by “‘ The 
Lonesome Pine Trail,” a highway 
which has been named in commemora- 
tion of his best-known novel of the 
Blue Ridge Mountain country, ‘The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” and 
which will, when completed, run from 
Ironton, Ohio, to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Asheville, N.C., passing through 
eastern Kentucky, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, the background of many 
others of Fox’s novels and stories. — 
W. C. Endicott has been elected treas- 
urer of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts. — G. B. Morison and W. D. 
Sullivan are members of the impor- 
tant new committee of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, organized to investi- 
gate the Harvard Athletic Association. 
Morison has been elected vice-president 
and member of the First District Com- 
mittee of the Boston Boy Scouts Coun- 
cil. — C. P. Perin has changed his 
business address to 40 West 40th 
Street, New York City. — Prof. H. L. 
Smyth resigned Sept. 1 his position as 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, 
and has been appointed Professor 
Emeritus. 


1885 
Henry M. Wits, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, son of 
William Oscar and Lucetta (Spencer) 
Carpenter, was born at Monroe, Wis., 
Nov. 29, 1861, and died of cancer at 
his home, 5533 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 28, 1925. He pre- 


pared for college at the Chtcago Central 
High School and under the tutorship of 
Paul Shorey. In College he was man- 
aging editor of the Harvard Herald, and 
later on the Herald-Crimson. He was 
a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding Club, O.K., Harvard 
Union, and the Historical Society. He 
took honorary mention in History and 
was entitled to a Disquisition. After 
graduation he spent over a year in 
European travel, followed by two years 
of study at Chicago University, first 
law and then English and general liter- 
ature. He then spent several years at 
Menominee, Mich., engaged in lumber 
manufacturing, electric lighting work, 
etc. In 1892 he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as a graduate student, 
fellow and docent in English, taking a 
Ph.D. in 1895. He continued his 
active career at the University until 
1911, as instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, and professor of 
English, chiefly interested in sixteenth 
and seventeenth century literature. 
After resigning his professorship, he as- 
sumed large Musiness responsibilities in 
connection with extensive tracts of 
wild and mineral lands in Michigan and 
their development as valuable ore- 
bearing properties. During his re- 
maining years he was much interested 
in his large farm at Barrington, IIl., in 

his winter home at Santa Barbara, — 
Cal., and in his home in Chicago. 
During the Great War he was very 
active as head of the Red Cross and 
other relief work at Santa Barbara. 
He was a trustee of the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, and of the Santa 
Barbara Girls’ School. He was at one 
time librarian of the Cliff Dwellers of 
Chicago and a director of the New 
Theatre of Chicago. He was also presi- 
dent of the Menominee Land and Iron 
Company and the Northern Land and 
Iron Company. He was a member of 
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the Chicago University Club, of the 
Santa Barbara University Club, and of 
the Cosmopolitan and Country Club of 
Santa Barbara, and president of the 
Santa Barbara Harvard Club; and in 
Chicago, he was a member of the 
University, Quadrangle, Literary, Har- 
vard, Homewood Country, and Lake 
Zurich Golf Clubs. He was a member of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, American Historical Associa- 
tion, and Bibliographical Society of 
America. He was a co-editor of Mod- 
ern Philology, the editor of “English 
Lyric Poetry,” ‘‘ Leonard Cox,’ ‘The 
Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke,” “‘Selec- 
tions from the Poetry of Lord Byron,” 
Ben Jonson’s ‘“‘The Case is Altered,” 
Lewis Wager’s “Life and Repentance 
of Marie Magdalen,” and the author of 
““Metaphor and Simile in the Minor 
Elizabethan Drama.” In 1923 he 
published a reference guide to the 
works of Spenser. He contributed 
frequently to magazines and _ periodi- 
cals. He was married at Chicago, Dec. 
12, 1888, to Emma Cook, who, with a 
son Frederic Ives Carpenter, Jr., Har- 
vard, 1924, survives him. A daughter 
died in infancy. — Charles LaFayette 
Simmons, a member of the Class during 
Freshman year, died at his home in 
West Duxbury, Nov. 9, 1924, after a 
long illness, following years of partial 
disability. He was born at Greensboro, 
Miss., Feb. 23, 1863, the son of Wash- 
ington LaFayette and Mary Elizabeth 
(White) Simmons. 
college at the Melrose High School. 
After leaving College he spent two 
years in the Harvard Law School, 
completing his studies in a Boston law 
office, and was admitted to the bar in 
1886. For a few years he practised law 
at Baldwinsville, and then was con- 
with the Massachusetts Real 


He prepared for 


nected 


Estate Bank in Boston. In 1897 he took 
up his life-work, education, as principal 
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of the Orange High School. Later he 
was superintendent of schools at Ben- 
nington, Vt., and then at Westfield. 
In the latter town he was treasurer and 
secretary of the Westfield Playground 
Committee and later a trustee of the 
Duxbury Library. About twelve years 
ago his health became impaired and he 
retired to a small farm at West Dux- 
bury. He married Helena Virginia 
Eaton at Paris, Me., Aug. 21, 1887. 
They had three children, Theodora, 
now Mrs. Philip S. Cushing, of Wash- 
burn, Wis., Virginia Fay, and Charles 
L., Jr., all of whom with their mother 
survive. — F. S. Billings was inaugu- 
rated Governor of Vermont at Mont- 
pelier January 8. He has taken a 
house in Montpelier. — R. W. Boyden 
was head of the drive to obtain funds 
for the Massachusetts Girl Scouts. — 
J. J. Storrow was treasurer of the recent 
drive for the Massachusetts Girl Scouts. 
— G. L. Winlock has retired on account 
of illness from his position with the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, after nearly forty years of 
service with that and the Old Colony 
Railroad, and has been granted a pen- 
sion. 





1886 

Apams D. Curarttn, Sec. 

98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
The Class held its regular mid- 
winter luncheon at the Harvard Club 
with thirty-three members present. 
T. H. Gage of Worcester presided. 
The Class was gratified to receive a 
radio message from A. B. Houghton, 
recently appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain. — F. A. Kendal is lectur- 
ing at the Harvard Architectural 
School. — Binney Gunnison is teaching 
at the School of Expression, -Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. — 
Courtenay Guild has elected 
president of the Shakespeare Club, and 


been 
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reélected president of the Harvard 
Musical Association. — H. E. Clifford 
is making a trip to Havana. — Walter 
Graham has been recommissioned 
Captain in the Ordnance, O.R.C., with 
station at St. Louis. — The following 
changes of address are noted; G. P. F. 
Hobson, 213 St. James Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; W. A. Stone, City Point, 
Fla.; Dr. F. S. Palmer, 4524 20th 
Avenue, N.E., Seattle, Wash.; H. B. 
Hutchins, 14 Harold Street, Hartford, 
Ct.; G. C. Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


1887 
Freperick S. Mean, Sec. 
Harvard University 

George Washington Kimball died 
Dec. 29, 1924. He was born Jan. 20, 
1864, at Arlington. In 1890 he married 
Miss Grace Octavia Emery of Portland, 
Me. A daughter Ruth was born in 
October of the following year. He was 
at one time a member of the Home 
Market Club, Exchange Club, Univer- 
sity Club, and Chamber of Commerce 
of Boston. After graduation he spent 
some time traveling in the West and 
South. On his return he went into 
business with the firm of W. W. Kim- 
ball & Co., provision dealers, and 
later became a member of the firm of 
George W. Kimball & Co., dealers in 
poultry and game. At the time of his 
death he was in the employ of the 
Estate of John P. Squire. 


1888 
Henry S. Warpner, See. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

New addresses: G. G. Hall, 21 Mid- 
land Avenue, White Plains, N.Y.; C. 
R. Hammerslough, 72 Trinity Place, 
New York City; H. E. Hayes, 6 Mid- 
dlesex Road, Stoneham; W. G. Taylor, 
Masonic Home, Springfield, O. — M. 
H. Clyde has been in Europe for some 


months. His address is care of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., Paris. — H. M. Plum- 
mer has been spending the winter at 
Gregory Street, Marblehead. —C. J. 
Livingood is actively engaged as presi- 
dent of the Mariemont Company 
which is building a new town on the 
outskirts of Cincinnati, O. It has been 
designed by professional city planners 
after suggestions by the Rockefeller 
Bureau of Municipal Research and is 
intended to provide housing and ex- 
ceptional living conditions for a popu- 
lation of upward of nine thousand 
wage-earners and people of moderate 
means. The project is financed by 
Mrs. Mary M. Emery, whose son, the 
late Sheldon Emery, was a member of 
the Class of 1888. The plans also call 
for the construction of water, sewer, 
heating, and lighting systems, every 
sort of shop and market, a church, a 
hotel, banks, a post-office, library, 
town hall, museum, stadium and re- 
creation field, with a park system of 
fifty acres. Its promoters regard it, 
not as a philanthropy, but as a real- 
estate development on scientific lines. 
Eventually all the buildings, except 
certain of the business blocks, will be 
sold to the inhabitants. — Rt. Rev. 
Herman Page, Bishop of Michigan, 
contributes monthly to The Michigan 
Churchman, a journal of his diocesan 
activities, under the title ‘‘ Notes from 
the Bishop’s Diary.’”’ — B. W. Palmer, 
who has long been a director as well as 
the secretary of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, is now chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of that corporation. — 
Dr. W. E. Porter has withdrawn from 
general practice. His professional work 
is now limited to his services as 
a medical director of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company with which 
he has been identified for many years. 
— The law firm of which Colonel 
William Rand is a member assumed the 
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name of Jerome & Rand Jan. 1. Its 
offices are at No. 37 Wall Street, New 
York City. — H. S. Wardner was re- 
elected a vice-president of the Vermont 
Historical Society at its annual meeting 
in January. — F. C. Woodman has 
contributed to the columns of the 
Boston Evening Transcript several 
articles on boys’ schools. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Scc. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: (Business.) W. R. 
Bigelow, Room 46, Ames Building, 
Boston; J. B. Chittenden, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City; J. E. Homans, 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
(Home.) G. C. Bullard, 1004 Beacon 
Street, Brookline; Rev. E. M. Duff, 
915 E. Huron Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — C. C. Batchelder is residing 
and delivering a course of lectures in 
New York City. —C. Downer is in 
Washington, D.C., for the winter. — 
J. Endicott has been elected president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank in 
Detroit. — P. S. Sears has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Boston Art 
Commission. He has recently had an 
exhibition of his sculptures in Boston. 
—C. Warren delivered an address at 
the biennial meeting of the Maine 
State Bar Association in Augusta, Me., 
Jan. 14, 1925; while there he called on 
S. C. Manley, ’89, and is glad to report 
him as full of interest in the Class; he 
also addressed the students of Bowdoin 
College Jan. 15; and gave four lectures, 
on “The Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution,’’ at the University of Illinois, 
Feb. 23-26, among his auditors being 
F. Green, ’89. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casot, See. 
53 State St., Boston 


Wellington Wells is the president of 
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the Massachusetts Senate. On Jan. 17, 
as president of the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, he made the 
speech of presentation of a bust of 
John Adams to the Commonwealth. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrav, See. 
40 Broad St., Boston 

Morgan Barnes is secretary and 
treasurer of the recently organized cor- 
poration of the Thacher School, Ojai, 
Cal. — Francis Rogers gave a song re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 16, at 
the Town Hall, 113 West 43d St., New 
York City. —F. N. Robinson, A.M. 
92, Ph.D. ’94, Professor of English at 
Harvard, has been reélected president 
of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts. — The address of Rev. R. S. 
Chase is 1065 North El Molino St., 
Pasadena, Cal. — Frederic Winthrop 
has been elected a member of the coun- 
cil of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, to serve three years. — Rev. 
Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York City, 
preached in the mid-day services at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, during the 
week ending Dec. 13. — George Laurie 
Osgood, Jr., died at Newton Center, 
Dec. 5, 1924. He was the son of George 
Laurie and Jeannette Calot (Farley) 
Osgood, born at Berlin, Prussia, April 
5, 1869. He prepared at the Boston 
Latin School and at Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge. After his gradua- 
tion from College he entered the wool 
business in Boston, and then became a 
designer of textile fabrics and assistant 
superintendent of a mill in the South. 
Trouble with his eyes compelled him to 
give up this work and he entered the 
real estate business in Boston with 
Meredith & Grew, and later with Max 
E., and Charles E. Wyzanski. Since 
July, 1909, he had been in the office of 
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the Osceola, Ahmeek, Tamarack, and 
other copper mining companies, under 
the management of the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company. When in 
College he was connected with the 
musical societies, and was a member of 
the D.K.E., the Institute of 1770, and 
the Hasty Pudding Club. He was 
married to Hannah Chamberlin Webb 
in 1899, who survives him, with two 
daughters. — Frederick Wright Bur- 
lingham died at Winnetka, IIl., Dee. 
17, 1924. He was the son of Eleazer 
Preston and Susan (Bassford) Burling- 
ham. He was born at Cairo, IIl., Dec. 22, 
1868, prepared at Hopkinson School, 
Boston, and received the degrees of 
A.B. in 1891 and A.M. and LL.B. 
in 1894. After graduating from the 
Law School, he engaged in the practice 
of law in Chicago until 1899, when he 
entered into the manufacturing busi- 
ness, as president of a company making 
insulated wire and kindred specialties. 
In 1902 he entered the general agency 
of Kimball Norton, representing the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee. After that, 
he was for a time in the investment 
business, and in 1915 he opened offices 
as an independent life insurance coun- 
sellor. His interest and heart were in 
the College. He had been president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs and of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago, and ever 
since his graduation had been active 
and prominent in every Harvard work. 
He was elected president of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs at the meeting 
in Pittsburgh in 1916; because of the 
War, the organization had no meetings 
in 1917 or 1918, and Burlingham con- 
tinued in office until June, 1919, when 
the Associated Harvard Clubs met at 
Buffalo. Since 1897, when the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs was formed, it 
has had twenty-five presidents. While 
he was president of the Associated Har- 


vard Clubs he formulated the State 
scholarship plan which resulted in the 
establishment of new clubs and new 
scholarships. He leaves a wife, Sarah 
McDonald Breck Burlingham, and two 
daughters. 


1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 

M. D. Follansbee is a member of the 
new law firm of Follansbee, Shorey & 
Schupp, at 137 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. — Former Governor-General 
W. C. Forbes of the Philippine Islands 
spoke before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Jan. 8, exhibiting some 
treasures connected with his service in 
the Islands. —L. M. Scheuer is a 
member of the legal department of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. — 
Frederic Hastings Lewis, whose death 
occurred in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28, 
1924, was born in Boston, Jan. 15, 1870, 
the son of the late Weston and Martha 
(Kendall) Lewis, of that city. He pre- 
pared for college at Chauncy Hall 
School, entering Harvard with the 
Class of 1892. He was a member of the 
Pi Eta Society. In 1891 a severe eye- 
strain compelled him to leave College 
and enter a business career. He be- 
came treasurer successively of the West 
India Fibre Company, of Salem, and 
the Boston Suburban Electric Com- 
panies. In 1902 he organized the India 
Refining Company of Philadelphia, 
and was active tn its management as 
treasurer and president until his resig- 
nation in 1922. He was a life member 
of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. In April, 1919, he married 
Miss Burnett Anderson, of Philadel- 
phia, who survives him, together with 
a brother, Weston Kendall Lewis, of 
Swampscott. — Henry Wood, more 
familiarly known by his nickname of 
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Growler,’ died at Alexandria, Va., 
Jan. 4, 1925. He was born at Wellesley, 
Dec. 19, 1867, the son of Edmund M. 
and Mary Elizabeth (Hurd) Wood. He 
prepared for college privately and en- 
tered Harvard in 1888, receiving his 
degree of A.B. in 1892. During his 
Freshman year he was especially prom- 
inent as a member of the ’92 Freshman 
Nine, and he had much to do with the 
varying fortunes of that team. In his 
Senior year he again played on the 
Class In his College work he 
specialized in chemistry, and on grad- 
uating he entered the business of making 
dry colors and chemicals. He was also 
interested in the commercial growing of 
roses. Of late years, on account of ill- 
health, he had given up all business and 
was living with his sister in Alexandria 
at the time of his death. 


nine. 


1893 
SAMUEL F. BatcueLpEr, Sec. 


73 Tremont St., Boston 

Joseph Clark Hoppin died at Boston, 
Jan. 30, 1925, of cancer of the jaw. He 
was born at Providence, R.I. (his 
family home for several generations), 
May 23, 1870, the son of Courtland 
Hoppin, a physician (Brown, 55), and 
Mary Frances Clark. He fitted at 
Groton and was a regular member of 
793. On leaving Cambridge he imme- 
diately took up the study of classical 
archeology, having already taken 
eight courses in Greek, and spent five 
years at the American School at 
Athens, varied by semesters at Berlin 
and at Munich, where he took his Ph.D. 
in 1896. During a part of this period he 
was an assistant at the excavation of 
the Argive Herzum, and later lecturer 
on Greek vases at the School. After 


acting as Instructor in Greek Art at 
Wellesley for a year, he became in 1899 
Professor of Classical Archeology at 
Bryn Mawr. 


This post he held over 
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ten years, although in 1905 he was also 
Professor of Archeology in the Amer- 
ican School at Athens. In the winter of 
1910-11 he assisted R. Norton, °92, in 
the excavations at Cyrene in northern 
Africa. Here he was very nearly mur- 
dered by the Arabs, but described his 
stay as “the most wonderful experience 
After this he took up his 
headquarters at Washington, D.C., 
but traveled widely. In 1914 he re- 
sumed research work, this time at the 
American Academy at Rome. From 
1915 to 1917 he was in Boston, prepar- 
ing two books for publication. On the 
entrance of this country into the Great 
War, he returned to his old position at 
Bryn Mawr to replace a man who had 
been drafted. In 1919 he traveled in 
South America, and the next year lec- 
tured for the Archeological Institute in 
the principal cities of the Pacific Coast. 
In 1921 an ulcerated tooth developed 
into cancer. He suffered perpetual and 
intense pain, and underwent a long 
series of progressive operations until his 
entire jaw had been cut away. All this 
he bore with the most heroic courage 
and unflinching cheerfulness. Although 
endowed with what he described as 
“the constitution of an ox,”’ nothing 
could stay the advance of the disease, 
and he finally succumbed. Hoppin was 
one of the world’s leading authorities on 
the subject of Greek vases. In 1896 he 
published ‘‘Euthymides, a Study in 
Attic Vase Painting.”’ He contributed 
the section on “The Vases and Vase 
Fragments of the Argive Hereeum”’ to 
Waldstein’s work. In 1916 appeared 
**Euthymides and his Fellows,” and in 
1918, “‘A Handbook of Attic Red- 
Figured Vases,’’ in two volumes. This 
was followed in 1924 by a companion 
“Handbook of Greek Black-Figured 
Vases,’ the two works giving a com- 
plete survey of all Greek vases which 
bear this signature of the makers — a 


of my life.” 
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monumental achievement. He was a 
frequent delegate to the foreign arche- 
ological congresses, was a fellow of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and of 
the Royal Geographic Society, and a 
member of the Archeological Institute 
of America, che American Philological 
Association, the Society for promoting 
Hellenic Studies, ete. Nov. 26, 1901, 
he married Dorothy Woodville Rock- 
hill at Washington, D.C., by whom he 
has a son, Courtland, now a member of 
the Class of 1927. July 20, 1915, he 
married Eleanor Dennistoun Wood, at 
Islip, L.I., who survives him. — 
Horace Claflin Southwick died Jan. 4, 
1925 at New York City. He was born 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., the son of John 
Claflin Southwick, a merchant of that 
city (originally of Lowell) and Ella 
Mather Clapp. He fitted for college 
with E. Phillips, and was a regular 
member of the Class. He was always 
clever with his pencil, and drew for the 
Lampoon. After graduating he studied 
architecture for two years in the 
School of Mines at Columbia, and then 
for almost five years in the ateliers 
of the Ecole des Beauz-arts in Paris, 
though not an actual member of the 
school. He returned to New York City 
in 1901, and entered the office of Car- 
rére and Hastings. Later he practised 
independently, for some time sharing 
an office with the late C. P. Huntington, 
93. In 1907 he suffered a severe break- 
down, and had to give up all work for 
several years, during which he amused 
himself with writing a volume of poetry. 
In 1921 he had an aggravated attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism, from 
which he never fully recovered. His 
last professional activity was the build- 
ing of the beautiful little church at 
Biddeford Pool, Me., for which he was 
commissioned by the late P. T. Brown, 
’93. He was warmly interested in all 
Class affairs, of a most genial and so- 


ciable nature, and the large and re- 
markably diverse gathering of Harvard 
men at his funeral showed how widely 
he was beloved. He never married. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lakeview Avenue, Cambridge 

Alfred Hulse Brooks died at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 22, 1924. Ever 
since his graduation he had been on the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
in recent years was chief Alaskan 
geologist. From 1894 to 1897 he did 
survey work in New Jersey and several 
Southern States, when he went abroad 
as a delegate from the United States 
Geological Survey to the International 
Congress of Geology, held at St. Peters- 
burg. Then he studied for a few months 
in Paris, after which he was sent to 
Alaska as a member of an exploring ex- 
pedition. In 1900 he was sent to survey 
the Nome gold fields, and spent the 
summer of 1901 in Alaska, studying the 
newly discovered Ketchikan mining 
district. He was in charge of the 
Alaskan surveys in 1902-03. In 1912 
President Taft appointed him vice- 
chairman of the Alaskan Railroad Com- 
mission. In 1913 he received two gold 
medals for his geographical work in 
Alaska: the Peter Daly medal of the 
American Geographical Society in New 
York; and the Malta-Brun medal of 
the Geographical Society of Paris. In 
that year he was an official delegate to 
the International Geological Congress 
at Toronto, Can., of which he was 
elected vice-president. He was com- 
missioned a captain in the Engineers 
Reserve Corps in April, 1917, pro- 
moted to major in July, and assigned to 
the staff of the chief engineer, A.E.F. 
He was chief geologist of the A.E.F. 
throughout the War. He was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel in 1918. 
He wrote ‘Geography and Geology of 











Alaska,” and many papers on geological 
and military subjects, and was a 
member of many societies connected 
with his profession. In 1903 he married 
Miss Mabel Whitman Baker, who, 
with their two children, survives him. 


privileged a few years ago to hear 
Brooks at an informal dinner narrate 
his experiences during the War will 
long cherish the memory of that eve- 
ning. His career in Alaska forms one of 
the most notable achievements by any 
member of the Class. At his death, the 
United States Geographic Board de- 
creed by unanimous vote that the 
great mountain range in Alaska ex- 
tending for more than six hundred 
miles across the northern part of the 
Territory from the Arctic Ocean on the 
west to the international boundaries on 
the east be named the Brooks Range. 
— “Scherzo for Two Pianos,” by E. B. 
Hill, was performed at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra Dec. 
19 and 20; the piece elicited great ap- 
plause. — H. C. Greene, who has been 
in charge of the health work for the 
Boston chapter of the American Red 
Cross since 1920, is manager of the new 
Boston branch of the Life Extension 
Institute, with offices in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Fed- 
eral Street. —S. K. Vatralsky, who 
spoke some months ago at the Harvard 
Club, has been delivering numerous 
lectures during his stay in this country. 
Dec. 27 he addressed the Boston 
Twentieth Century Club on “Political 
Conditions in the Balkans”’; his address 
is 14 Beacon Street, care of the Amer- 
ican Board. — F. E. Frothingham is 
booked to speak at the Boston Harvard 
Club March 20 on ‘‘Super-Power.”’ — 
G. N. Henning has published in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Oct. 23, 
1924, pp. 124 et seg., an essay on 
“Anatole France” which he delivered 








Those members of the Class who were. 
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as a lecture at Amrita Island, Cataumet. 
— A. M. Brooks, Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the State University of 
Indiana, is the author of “ Architec- 
ture,’ which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. It is one of a series of books 
which that company is publishing on 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” — 
J. D. Logan is the author of “‘ Mater 
Coronata,” an ode with a lyrical inter- 
lude commemorating the founder, pre- 
ceptors, scholars, and heroes of Dal- 
housie College, N.S. He recited the 
ode at the reunion of the alumni and 
alumne of that university Aug. 21. — 
W. H. Schoff, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum and also 
of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 
has edited, and is one of the six con- 
tributors to, a symposium on “The 


” 


Song of Songs” recently published by 
the Oriental Club. The papers in the 
pamphlet were read at a meeting of the 
club. — S. Miyoshi retired from The 
Japan Magazine two years ago and is 
now the proprietor of the Seoul Press. 
His address is Hasegawacho 111, 
Seoul, Korea. — Addresses: A. Hard- 
ing, 936 Prospect Avenue, Plainfield, 
N.J.; H. C. Marshall, 1867 Monroe 
Street, Washington, D.C.; F. B. 
White, St. Paul’s Station, P.O. Box 
686, Concord, N.H. 


1896 

J. J. Hayes, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
G. N. Lewis, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of California, has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Lawyers’ Society of London. — 
F. W. Kiesel is president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Sacramento, Cal. — 
J. H. T. Martin is president of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey. — W. B. 
Aspinwall, principal of the State 
Normal School, Worcester, was given 
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an inscribed gavel upon his retirement 
from the presidency of the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. — Subscrip- 
*tions are being raised from friends of 
Lawrence Park to purchase an un- 
known portrait painted by John 
Greenwood, one of the early American 
painters, which is to be presented in 
memory of Lawrence Park to the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scatrr, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

R. P. Angier, who is on sabbatical 
leave as Dean of Freshmen at Yale, has 
been giving graduate courses in psy- 
chology during the winter quarters at 
the University of Chicago. He will con- 
tinue them during the spring. — 
William Byrd is a vice-president of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York.— James Dean has re- 
tired from the firm of Dillon, Read & 
Co., as of Dec. 31, 1924.—G. P. 
Drury has been appointed temporary 
secretary of the Roosevelt Club, 
Boston, following the resignation of R. 
M. Washburn, ’90. — Allan Forbes has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. He succeeds Morris Gray, °77, 
who has resigned. — The name of the 
law firm of which Evan Hollister is a 
member has been changed from Locke, 
Babcock, Adams & Hollister, to Locke, 
Babcock, Hollister & Brown, 810-826 
Fidelity Building, Buffalo, N.Y. — H. 
V. Hubbard, Professor of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard, has been 
elected a trustee of the Boston Chapter 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. — Theodore Lyman _ has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
—J. H. Scattergood has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Pinchot of 


Pennsylvania to serve on the Public 
Service Commission in Philadelphia. — 
Lombard Williams, of Dedham, has 
been reappointed a trustee of the Nor- 
folk State Hospital. — E. N. Wright- 
ington has been reappointed a trustee 
for the Massachusetts General Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund. — The following 
addresses have been changed: Alton D. 
Adams to 120 Prospect Street, Newton 
Lower Falls; Ammi Brown to P.O. Box 
1175, Washington, D.C.; Rev. Murray 
W. Dewart to 503 Club Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md.; George Bulkley 
Hastings to 440 Tremont Building, 
Boston; Homer H. Kidder to care of 
Bankers Trust Company, 5 Pl. Ven- 
dome, Paris, France; Robert E. Olds is 
at present at The Shelton, Lexington 
Ave., at 49th St., New York City; 
William Belmont Parker to Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Committee on De- 
velopment, 1703 Lytton Bldg., 14 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Rt. Rev. 
F. H. Touret to Tryon, N.C. — F. M. 
Weld sailed Jan. 17, 1925, on a busi- 
ness trip to South America. He intends 
to visit Peru, Chile, and the Argentine 
Republic and will probably be gone 
from sixty to ninety days. —V. M. 
Hillyer, headmaster of the Calvert 
School, Baltimore, Md., has written 
“A Child’s History of the World,” 
published by the Century Company, 
price $3.50. — H. M. Lydenberg has 
written “John Shaw Billings,” a bio- 
graphical sketch of the creator of the 
National Medical Library and its cat- 
alogue and the first director of the 
New York Publie Library; published 
by the American Library Association 
of Chicago, price $2.50. — E. E. Whit- 
ing is the author of ‘‘ Calvin Coolidge,” 
a selection and condensation of the 
speeches and writings of President 
Coolidge; published by Wilde, price 
$2. — Morse Stewart Duffield died at 
Santa Monica, Cal., Jan. 13, 1925. He 
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was engaged in mining enterprises in 
the Western States, Alaska, and British 
Columbia. About ten years ago he 
took up residence in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1908 he married Miss Alice 
G. Greer, of Provo City, Utah. They 
had three children, Divie B., Marshall 
D., and Harriet F. — Stillman Pierce 
Williams died of pneumonia at his 
home in Winchester on January 18, 
1925, after a brief illness. He was 
the son of the late Robert B. Williams 
and Mary E. (Pierce) Williams, and 
was born in Boston May 27, 1874. 
He graduated from the Roxbury 
Latin School in 1893. After grad- 
uating from College, he 
ciated for a number of years with his 
father in the importation of tea, 
but later retired from that business 
and devoted himself principally to 
the care and management of trust 


Was asso- 


director in the 


estates. He was a 
Commercial Wharf Company and 
the Granite Railway Company, a 


Proprietor of Boston Pier or the 
Long Wharf, a trustee of the Win- 
chester Savings Bank, vice-president 
of the Winchester Home for Aged 
People, a trustee of the Winchester 
Unitarian Church, and for several 


years a member of the Winchester 


School Board. He was a member 
of the Harvard Club of Boston, 
the Harvard Union, the Appala- 


chian Mountain Club, and the Win- 


chester Country Club. In 1906 he 
married Frances Ropes, of Salem, 
who survives him with four chil- 


dren, Constance, Robert B., Stillman 
P., Jr. Louisa K. Williams. 


Those who knew Williams best real- 


and 


ized his shy, generous, lovable nature. 
He was always ready to give to the 
public need and did many kindnesses, 
always without ostentation and always 
with sincere modesty. 
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1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pear! St., Boston 
D.H. Bradlee is with the Nevada Con 
solidated Copper Company, McGill, 
Nev. — F. M. Newton has gone abroad 
with Mrs. Newton fortwo years. His ad- 
dress is care of the Harvard Club, 27 
West 44th Street, New York City.—Hal- 
lett Raynolds is district manager of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
809 Mills Building, El Paso, Texas. — 
J. R. Procter is with Dennison & Hiron, 


architects, 288 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. — Since publication 


of the 25th Anniversary Report there 
have the following additional 
changes of address: Dr. Edward Mahon, 
to 3006 W. 74th Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Arthur Nicholas Hoskins, to 213 
Madison Avenue, New York City; 
Philip Bartlett Wells, to care of Me- 
Allister School, Weston; Juan Felix 
Brandes, to Hotel Claremont, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; Mark MacDougal! Conklin, 
to 507 Fine Arts Building, Detroit, 
Mich.; William Herrick Hawkins, to 
Homer, La.; Charles Joseph Liebman, 
to 12 E. 87th Street, New York City. — 
Dr. Frederick James Goodridge died in 
Cambridge, Jan. 15, after a short ill- 
ness, of pneumonia. Goodridge was 
born at Cambridge, Oct. 26, 1873, and 


been 


prepared for college at the Cambridge 
Latin School. He was graduated from 
the Medical School in 1902 and was 
married Oct. 26, 1905. He is survived 
by his wife and two children, the elder 
of whom, Frederick, is a member of the 
Class of 1928. Goodridge had always 
practised his profession in Cambridge 
and had been a member of the surgical 
staff of the Cambridge Hospital for 
some It will be remembered 
that, during one of his college vacations 
spent in Canada, Goodridge became 
interested in Canadian 


years. 


much 


very 
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hockey and instituted the game at Har- 
vard and was captain of the first Can- 
adian hockey team, the first college 
team in the United States to take up 
the Canadian game. After graduation 
he coached the hockey team for several 
years and al:vays continued his interest 
in the game. He was always a much 
better than average tennis player and 
kept up his interest in this game also, 
having represented the Scituate Tennis 
Club in the South Shore League during 
the summers for some years. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Re- 
port was mailed just before Christmas. 
There are some errors in it for which 
the Secretary is sorry. He appreciates 
the spirit in which they have been called 
to his attention and hopes that any one 
noting any other errors will write him on 
the subject. — “‘The Fathers and Sons 
of ’99” held their third annual winter 
meeting at Milton on Sunday, Jan. 18, 
assembling at Howard Coonley’s hospi- 
table home at 9.30. As there was some 
snow and more was falling in the morn- 
ing, there was no skating, but the usual 
“hike” led by Roger Wolcott ended at 
the Hoosic Whisick Club about 1 P.™., 
where a hearty lunch was enjoyed by 
all. A few late comers joined the party 
at the club. After lunch there were 
many good stories and some singing, 
after which the return trip was made to 
Howard’s house. There Mrs. Coonley 
and Mrs. J. C. Howe served hot tea and 
cake and about 5.30 the party broke up. 
The Baldwin family was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the first winter 
party that Charley has failed to come 
to from Chester, Pa. The following 
were among those present: A. Adams, 
R. T. Blake, L. R. Chapman, G. A. 
Cole, F. F. Collier, H. Coonley, M. 


Donald, L. O. Gifford, R. G. Hopkins, 
H. D. Lloyd, A. R. MacKusick, C. F. 
Marden, W. G. Morse, E. W. Remick, 
E. H. Sears, A. C. Spalding, H. S. 
Thompson, F. A. Turner, John Ware, 
F. O. White and R. Wolcott; and the 
following sons: T. A. Brayton, D. S. 
Brayton, D. P. Brayton, M. Cole, F. F. 
Collier, Jr., H. Chauncey, J. C. Conley, 
G. G. Crocker, Jr., A. Donald, J. H. 
Durgin, R. W. Hopkins, S. Hopkins, 
F. N. Johnstone, J. R. Harper, W. G. 
Morse, Jr., T. Nickerson, Jr., R. H. 
Perry, E. W. Remick, Jr., E. H. Sears, 
Jr., J. F. W. Whitlock, F. O. White, Jr., 
and E. P. White. — The following are 
new addresses: Rev. R. M. D. Adams, 
Port Deposit, Md.; G. B. Keeper, Jr., 
447 Second Street, National City, Cal.; 
G. T. J. Mercure, 362 Pine Street, San 
Francisco; Vivian Spencer, 133 E. 67th 
Street, New York City. — The Holden 
porringer, presented at the 25th an- 
niversary dinner to J. A. Moyer as the 
father of the youngest child of ’99 then 
known, has since then been held by 
four others. It goes to each succeeding 
child as reported to Henry Fish, and 
brings with it a small replica for the 
child to keep. —S. H. Batchelder is 
president of the Salem Golf Club. — 
Malcolm Donald is president of the 
Community Health Association of Bos- 
ton. — The Boston Evening Transcript 
is quoted as follows: “The first all self- 
contained electrical unit locomotive 
was exhibited by its inventor Lockett 
G. Coleman... 
tracks ... before a gathering of rail- 
road men, engineers from Harvard and 
Technology, and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce.... It was the 
opinion of all present that this was the 
greatest development in railroading 
since the beginning of the business. 
Among those present were: Howard 
Coonley, president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Dean H. J. 


on the Union Freight 
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Hughes, of the Harvard Engineering 
School; Prof. G. J. Callan, of the Har- 
vard Business School; Prof. Lionel 
Marks; C. C. Eton, librarian at the 
Harvard Business Library; Frank A. 
Barbey; Whiting Williams, the sociol- 
ogist; and A. J. Connolly, superin- 
tendent of the Union Freight Railroad.” 
— Hon. C. E. Milliken is Collector of 
customs at Portland, Me. — Bridgham 
Curtis is a member of the firm of Mc- 
Farlane & Monroe, lawyers, 26 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


1900 

ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 

F. W. Aldred’s home address is 25 
Grotto Avenue, Providence, R.I. — 
H. J. Alexander’s home address is 8 
Dennison Street, White Plains, N.J. — 
W. H. Armstrong’s business address is 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau, Boston. — H. 
B. Baldwin’s address is 2 Durham 
Street, Boston. —H. W. Ballantine, 
who is Professor of Law at the School 
of Jurisprudence, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., may be ad- 
dressed at Boalt Hall there. His home 
address is Cloyne Court, Berkeley, 
Cal. — F. F. Burr is head of the De- 
partment of Geology, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y.—H. S. 
Coffin has retired from the firm of 
Curtis & Sanger, with whom he had 
been a Chicago partner, and is the head 
of the firm of H. Spaulding Coffin Co., 
Inc., Illinois Merchants Bank Building, 
231 So. Laselle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
The company deals in investment 
bonds and acts as commercial paper 
agent for Curtis & Sanger. —F. W. 
Doherty’s address is 79 Abbott Street, 
Lawrence. — W. P. Eaton has been 
appointed one of the Mt. Everett 
State Reservation Commissioners of 
Massachusetts. — A. L. Horst is assist- 
ant to the president of the Cambria & 
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Indiana Railroad Company and re- 
tains also a connection with the Valua- 
tion Department of the New York 
Central lines. His business address is 
the 11th Floor, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — R. Hunt’s 
home address is 84 Prescott Street, 
Cambridge. He is with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston. —R. W. Kauffman’s 
address is 5 Calas Avenue, Geneva, 
Switzerland. — R. Livermore has 
formed a partnership with W. Spencer 
Hutchinson, Professor of Mining En- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, to practise mining 
engineering under the firm name of 
Hutchinson & Livermore, 201 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. Livermore is 
president and general manager of the 
Smuggler Union Mining Company of 
Telluride, Colo., and president of the 
Marysville Dredging Company of 
Marigold, Cal. — C. Ruess’s address is 
care of Lewis E. Meyers & Co., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. — L. B. Shay has been 
appointed Deputy Attorney-General 
in the Court of Claims Department of 
the Attorney-General’s office of the 
State of New York. —H. Tappin’s 
home address is 33 W. 51st Street, 
New York City.k—W. G. Waitt’s 
address is 13464 Clifton Boulevard, 
Lakewood, Ohio. — C. F. Wellington’s 
home address is 104 St. Stephen Street, 
Suite 24, Boston. —F. M. Wilder’s 
home address is Stetson and Willard 
Streets, East Braintree. — O. V. Will- 
son’s business address is Washington 
Building, Third and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1901 
JosEePH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Class dinner held in Boston the 
night before the Harvard-Princeton 
football game last November was a 
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great success. The men gathered at the 
Boston Athletic Association and, after 
preliminary fun with “Bill” Edwards 
and Walter Hope, of Princeton, among 
others present, adjourned to the Har- 
vard Club for dinner, followed later by 
the Harvard-Princeton joint meeting 
and merry party. Many members of 
the Class were present, New York and 
other places being represented as well 
as Boston. — On Friday night, prior 
to the Harvard-Yale football game, 
the New York Association of Harvard 

1901 held a dinner at the Harvard 
| Club of New York, which was also a 
great success and attended by many 
members of the Class from various 
places over the country as well as by 
the New York members, all members 
of the Class, of course, being invited to 
both dinners. — The Association of 
Fathers and Sons of the Class of 1901 
held a meeting on Sunday, Jan. 11, at 
the residence of J. W. Hallowell, 
Readville. In addition to the under- 
graduate Sons, there were present 
many Fathers, Mothers, younger Sons 
and Daughters, making a party of 
sixty. Dinner was served at one 
o'clock, after which Harvard and 1901 
songs were sung with great gusto. 
Then the party tramped to the top of 
Blue Hill, where the Observatory is 
located. The occasion, which was a 
great success, ended with soft baseball, 
unlimited fruit punch and cookies, and 
more songs. Among the 1901 men 
present were: James Lawrence, J. W. 
Hallowell, J. O. Procter, Jr., F. S. 
White, R. M. H. Harper, Stanley 
Cunningham, D. D. Evans, H. W. 
Palmer, W. T. Reid, Jr., Major Brain- 
erd Taylor, E. T. Putnam, and W. S. 
Hinchman. The following Sons of 1901 
are now in College: Jackson Flanders, 
°25, Oliver Shaw, ’25, William E. Stil- 
well, Jr., ’25, Cornelius DuBois, ’26, 
Rodney H. Jackson, ’26, John H. Wat- 
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son, ’26, Brainerd Taylor, ’26, William 
T. Reid, 3d, ’26, Henry W. Putnam, 
27, Gilbert B. Hart, ’27, John W, 
Herr, ’27, Robert M. Roloson, ’27, 
Frederick M. DuBois, ’28, Lebaron R. 
Foster, ’28, Russell T. Foster, ’28. 
Samuel G. French, ’28, Robert W. 
Herr, °28, Richard H. Hocking, ’28, 
William C. Sargent, °28, Francis C. 
Shaughnessy, °28, and Munson G. 
Shaw, Jr., ’28. — H. F. Beal was re- 
elected Dec. 2, 1924, Mayor of Wal- 
tham, for a two-year term. He carried 
every one of the eleven precincts in the 
city. For the three years previous to 
his first election as Mayor, after the 
change of charter in the fall of 1922, 
Beal was City Manager under the 
Plan D form of charter. — Lawrence 
Bullard, of Windsor, Vt., has been 
elected a senator of that State. — 
Major C. D. Daly is assigned to the 
103d Field Artillery, U.S. Army, and 
is on the staff of the general command- 
ing the division of which that regiment 
is a part. He is stationed at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, Monterey, Cal. It 
is understood that some time after 
June Ist he is to be transferred to the 
Harvard Unit of Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and to be stationed at Cam- 
bridge, and furthermore that he will, so 
far as he has available time, participate 
in the coaching of the candidates for 
the Harvard football team. — R. S. H. 
Dyer is assistant counsel for the Fleet 
Corporation of the United States 
Shipping Board and is stationed at 
Washington, D.C., where his address is 
care of U.S. Shipping Board, 19th and 
B Streets, N.W., and his home address, 
2807 35th Street, N.W., Massachu- 
setts Park, Washington, D.C. He is 
active in the affairs of the Harvard 
Club of Washington, D.C., and also 
is president of the Washington Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. — 
Robert Frost, who is one of America’s 
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foremost poets, has resigned as Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Amherst 
College in order to accept a fellowship 
created especially for him at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and which will 
exist for his life. His purpose in doing 
this is to carry on his theory of “‘de- 
tached education” under which the 
students are encouraged to do more and 
more work for themselves and expect 
from the teacher more of guidance than 
teaching. His fellowship entails no 
obligation of teaching and leaves him 
entirely free to work and write. — 
Colonel R. E. Goodwin has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Soldiers’ Home. — J. W. Hallo- 
well is chairman of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Choice of Vocations and 
chairman of the Committee of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs created re- 
cently for consideration of the athletic 
situation at Harvard. — E. W. James 
is chief of the Division of Design, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture of the United States, 
with offices in the Willard Building, 
515 14th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. — C. A. MacDonald is a member 
of the legal department of the U.S. 
Shipping Board and is stationed at 
Norfolk, Va., where he handles legal 
questions in that district with particu- 
lar emphasis on admiralty matters. — 
Francis Prescott of Grafton, who has 
for many years been a member of the 
Massachusetts State Senate, has re- 
cently been elected chairman of the 
Massachusetts Republican State Com- 
mittee. — H. L. Shattuck, a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been chosen chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the 1925 Legislature. — Mortimer Ad- 
ler is now connected with Levy Bros. 
& Adler, Inc., manufacturers of men’s 
clothes, Rochester, N.Y. — Dr. G. S. 
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Amsden is attached to the Albany 
Hospital, New Scotland Avenue, Al- 
bany, N.Y. — C. M. Bard is associated 
with the Plymouth Fur Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. — G. E. Behr, Jr., 
is a chemical engineer. He is connected 
with the Research Laboratories of the 
National Lead Company, 105 York 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. His home ad- 
dress is 15 De Koven Street, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N.Y.—E. L. 
Bowker is a copy editor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — B. M. Brownell is associated 
with McFadden, Sands & Co., 4 
Westminster Street, Providence, R.I. 
His residence is 51 Blackstone Boule- 
vard, Providence. — P. H. Carey is 
living at Sheridan and Lake View 
Avenues, Piedmont, Cal. — Major C. 
C. Davis is at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bethlehem, Pa. —C. E. Dimick is 
living at Gales Ferry, Conn. He is a 
teacher at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 
— Robert Edwards, artist, musician, 
and writer is living at 144 Macdougal 
Street, New York City.—E. S. 
Emerson has reéntered the banking 
business with offices at 31 Milk Street, 
Boston. His home is 7 Shady Hill 
Square, Cambridge. — E. R. Fay is 
living at the corner of Marvin Beach 
and Norman Avenue, South Norwalk, 
Conn. — Dr. L. M. Freedman _ has 
moved his office to 475 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. — Warwick 
Greene is living at 80 Pinckney Street, 
Boston. He is with the New England 
Oil & Refining Company, 60 Federal 
Street, Boston. — F. L. Hammond is a 
coal-mine owner, and his offices are in 
the Cadomin Building, 282 Main 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
—C. T. Hanson is in the real estate 
business in Toledo, Ohio, with offices at 
242 Erie Street. He is associated with 
Hason, Hubbard & Hason Company. 
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— J. F. Havey has moved his office to 
1 Federal Street, Boston. — A. H. 
Howard is a store manager with offices 
in New York at 42 E. 48th Street, New 
York City. —I. R. Hoxie is living in 
Morristown, N.J.—E. P. Jones is 
practising law in New York City at 
120 Liberty Street. — Dr. W. T. Jones 
is a physician in Atlanta, Georgia, with 
offices at 41 Forest Avenue, Room 44, 
Physicians Building. — Harris Liver- 
more is head of the Coastwise Transpor- 
tation Company, 160 State Street, 
Boston. His residence is 21 Beaver 
Place, Boston. — Rev. L. J. Logan is 
now at Corpus Christi Rectory, 45 Ash 
Street, Auburndale. — R. M. Mandell 
is associated with the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 50 
Oliver Street, Boston. His residence is 
6 Newport Road, Cambridge. — Dr. J. 
S. Millard is practising at 41 Mayfield 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. — H. P. Perry 
is a broker associated with Jacquelin 
& DeCoppet, 47 Broad Street, New 
York City. — Frederick Pope, who is 
a consulting engineer, is president 
of the Ammonia Corporation, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
T. H. Reed is Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. — H. M. Richmond 
is a lawyer with offices at 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston. — Arthur Sachs is a 
banker with offices at 30 Pine Street, 
New York City. — Elmer Schlesinger 
is a Jawyer associated with Stanchfield 
& Levy, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. — J. W. Scott is a lawyer in San 
Francisco with offices at 14 Mont- 
gomery Street. — M. G. Shaw is an 
importer associated with Alex. D. 
Shaw & Co., 40 Water Street, New 
York City. —G. N. Shorey is con- 
nected with the Shorey Tile & Mantel 
Works, 415 South Thomas Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. — C. T. Smith is a 
lawyer in Boston. His home address 
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is Box 341, Newburyport. — Wallace 
Stevens is a lawyer with offices at 690 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. —Dr. 
Sidney Strauss is practising in Chicago 
with offices at 5220 Kimbark Avenue. 
— C. J. Swan has moved his offices to 
the Park Square Building, Boston. — 
H. S. Whiton is assistant mechanical 
engineer with Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation, Room 1900, 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II]. 
— Rev. F. C. Williams is living at 220 
Valley Street, Willimantic, Conn. — 
Lucius Wilmerding is a stock-broker in 
New York. He has recently moved his 
office to 12 East 89th Street. — N. H. 
Batchelder, who for several years has 
been chairman of the Alumni Associa- 
tion Committee which nominates candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers, has 
written a most interesting article en- 
titled “The Election of Overseers” 
which was published in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin for Jan. 15, 1925. 
Batchelder is headmaster of Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Conn., which last 
year won the interscholastic scholar- 
ship trophy awarded annually by the 
Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society to the school whose 
pupils make the best average record in 
examinations for admission to Harvard 
College. — W. M. Ivins, Jr., has 
written ““A Guide to the Exhibition 
of the Arts of the Book” which has 
been published by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. — 
P. H. Moore of Halifax, N.S., has writ- 
tena book entitled “Slag and Gold” 
which has been published by Thomas 
Allen of Toronto. This book is de- 
scribed as Romance in the Porcupine 
Trail. — Samuel Thurber is editor of a 
textbook for secondary schools pub- 
lished recently by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and entitled “‘Précis Writing for 
American Schools.”’ — R. M. Roloson 
is living at 1114 Lake Shore Drive, 
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Evanston, Ill. — C. M. Rotch’s home 
address is Valley Road, Milton. — 
Dr. James Voorhees Freeman died at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 6, 1924. Dr. 
Freeman attended the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University after finishing the require- 
ments for his A.B. degree at Harvard 
in 1900 and received his M.D. degree 
from Columbia in 1904. then 
he has practised medicine in Jackson- 
ville and during the war he was chair- 
man of the Medical Advisory Board for 
District No. 2 in Florida and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Duval County, Florida Council of De- 
fense. In 1907 he married Miss Leslie 
Butts of Brunswick, Georgia, who sur- 
vives him as do three children. — 
James Case Kellogg died at New York 
City Dee. 24, 1924. After graduating 
from Harvard College he attended the 


Since 


Law School for one year and then 
transferred to the New York Law 
School where he received his LL.B. de- 


gree in 1904. Since then he has prac- 
tised his profession in New York City 
and been a member of the New 
York Harvard Club, his two main in- 
terests being Harvard and the law. — 
The addresses of the following members 
of the Class are unknown to the Secre- 
tary and any information concerning 
them will be greatly appreciated: A. D. 
Burnham, C. L. Cole, G. B. Collier, 
S. G. Ellis, C. R. Fancy, J. G. Hackley, 
R. M. McKay, C. W. Nieman, H. S. 
Raley, A. W. Robinson, W. M. Swift, 
and C. E. Waldron. — G. M. Allen, of 
the Department of Biology, is secre- 
tary and librarian of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History. He is giving 
a course of lectures at the rooms of the 
society this winter under the auspices 
of the Northeastern Bird-Banding As- 


sociation, entitled ‘‘The Food of 


Birds,” ‘‘Some Parasite Bird Habits,” 
**Some Ecological Relations of Birds,” 
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and “‘ Birds at Rest.’”’ — W. T. Reid, Jr., 
is a member of the Harvard Graduate 
Advisory Committee on Baseball. — 
P. B. Haviland is a member of the 
Harvard Club of France and attended 
the meeting and dinner of that club 
held in Paris, Nov. 22, 1924. — R. E. 
Silver and F. W. Wardwell, Jr., are 
members of the Harvard Club of Cleve- 
land and attended the meeting and 
dinner of that Club held in Cleveland, 
Dec. 5, 1924. — J. W. Hallowell and H. 
L. Shattuck attended the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs held Nov. 21, 
1924, at the New York Harvard Club. 
Hallowell is chairman of the Special 
Committee on Athletics. — H. F. Baker 
and G. A. Sawin are members of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania and attended the meeting and 
dinner of that club held Dec. 6, 1924, at 
the University Club in Pittsburgh. — 
H. C. Force is president of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle, Wash., of which club 
W. H. McGrath and J. W. Hewitt are 
also members and all attended the 
meeting and luncheon of that club held 
at the University Club in Seattle, Nov. 
22, 1924. 


1902 
Frank M. SawtTeE Lt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

James Albert Keating died June 10, 
1924, at Beaujon Hospital, Paris, as a 
result of an overdose of a sleeping po- 
tion. He leaves a widow in New York 
City. Keating was a newspaper writer 
and at one time was Publicity Director 
for the Czecho-Slovakian Government. 
— A. W. Towne is secretary of the 
Onondaga County Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association. He parti- 
cipated in the public health demon- 
stration given in Syracuse, N.Y., last 
June. — G. B. McLean is with the en- 
gineering department of the Standard 
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Oil Company (California) with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. — H. M. 
Ayres (Ph.D. ’08), Assistant Professor 
of English at Columbia University, is 
the author in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Howe, of Indiana University, 
and Professor Padelford, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, of “The 
Modern Student’s Book of Eng- 
lish Literature’? (Seribner’s, 1924). — 
Edward Motley has been elected a 
director of the Webster and Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. — G. J. Taus- 
sig has left the W. R. Compton Com- 
pany, of which he was vice-president, 
and is now President of Taussig, Day, 
Fairbank & Co., Inc., 208 Merchants’ 
Laclede Building, St. Louis, dealers in 
investment securities. — C. D. Lay is 
the author of ‘“‘A Garden Book for 
Autumn and Winter” published by 
Duffield & Co., New York. — P. H. 
Brown has given up orchestral playing 
and will devote his entire time to teach- 
ing the cello and concert work. His 
studio is at 214 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. — G. A. Noyes is with the 
American Optical Company, and his 
address is 5 Twinehurst, Southbridge. 
— W.S. Gierasch has been elected vice- 
president of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. — F. W. Harris is en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Syra- 
N.Y.: business address, 104 
Building; home address, 114 
Trinity Place, Syracuse. — C. H. King 
(LL.B. Syracuse, ’04) is with the Cots- 
wold Comfortable Company at 1810 
West Fayette Street, Syracuse, N.Y. — 
H. J. Winslow (LL.B. ’04) was elected 
president of the Cambridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank, Dec. 17, 1924. —C. H. 
Brewer, lecturer on the history and 
Protestant Episcopal 


cuse, 
Seitz 


polity of the 
Church, Yale University, is the author 
of “History of Religious Education in 
the Episcopal Church to 1835’’ (Yale 


University Press) —C. L. Moran 
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(M.D. ’05) has changed his residence 
to 23 Sparhawk Street, Brighton. — 
E. A. McKelvy is vice-president of the 
General Refractories Company, 117 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia. — 
J. A. Dix is no longer in business, but 
is studying etching under Joseph 
Pennell. Dix’s address is 119 East 
79th Street, New York City. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

60 State St., Boston 
In a recent poll among twenty-five 
thousand ministers of every denomi- 
nation to select the twenty-five most 
influential preachers in America, Rev. 
C. W. Gilkey was one of those selected. 
—H. S. Williams, formerly district 
Attorney for the Southeastern District 
of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
United States District Attorney for 

Massachusetts. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

E. L. Burnham recently returned to 
Berwyn, Pa., after a year spent abroad. 
— F. H. Osgood, head of the Modern 
Language Department and secretary 
of the Faculty of Milton Academy, 
Milton, has been elected chairman of 
the Secondary School Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. — T. D. Robinson 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, succeeding Theodore Roose- 
velt, Nov. 10, 1924. Mr. Robinson is 
the fourth member of the Roosevelt 
family to occupy this position. — O. 
C. Mackay is manager of cold storage 
for the Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
178 Atlantic 
Boston. — James Jackson, 


Warehouse Company, 
Avenue, 
who recently retired as Massachusetts 
State Treasurer and Receiver-General, 
is now with B. J. Baker & Co., Ince., 
investment securities, 209 Washington 
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Street, Boston. — C. F. Lovejoy, LL.B. 
07, of Swampscott, has been reap- 
pointed an assistant attorney general 
of Massachusetts. 


1905 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec. 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Carl Lawson is with the Reactor 
Advertising Corporation, 89 State 
Street, Boston. — Wright Clark is a 
special attorney with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D.C. 
—R. K. Conant has been elected sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of Social Workers.—L. W. 
Hackett’s address is Laboratorio Della 
Sanita, 13 Piazza Vettorio Emanuele, 
Rome, Italy. — R. P. Dietzman has 
been elected Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky. — A. R. Graustein’s address is 
care of International Paper Company, 
100 East 42d Street, New York City. 
—G. T. 
Wenham. 


Van Antwerp’s address is 


1907 


Sern T. Gano, Sec. 

15 Exchange St., Boston 
The address of Dr. Somers Fraser is 
395 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
— The address of Dr. R. S. Eustis is 
66 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. — 
I. L. Sharfman, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Michigan, who has 
been directing an investigation for the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in New York, has returned to his 
duties at Ann Arbor. His home address 
is 1224 Ferdon Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — R. L. Bacon was in the last 
election reélected to Congress from the 
First New York District, by a majority 
of 48,800, the highest majority ever 
given a Congressman in a contested 
election in New York State. His ad- 
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dress remains in care of House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. — 
Hon. F. M. Gunther, formerly Coun- 
selor of the Embassy in Rome, is now 
in Washington as head of the Bureau 
of Mexican and Central American Af- 
fairs in the State Department. — 
Hon. J. C. White, formerly First 
Secretary of the Legation at Prague, 
has been made First Secretary of the 
Legation at Riga, Latvia. — Eliot 
Farley has been elected president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. — B. L. Young’s address is 
in care of Ropes, Gray, Boyden & 
Perkins, 60 State Street, Boston. — G. 
J. Hirsch, care of American Express 
Company, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris. — F. 
LeG. Capers’ address is 141 S. Windsor 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. — G. D. 
Cutler has moved his office to 66 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. — H. G. 
Dunning has opened an office for the 
practice of law in the Whitney Build- 
ing, 310 Main Street, Springfield. — 
S. T. Gano has been awarded the di- 
ploma and decoration of the Russian 
Red Cross (Societé Ancienne) in recog- 
nition of his services as treasurer of the 
Committee for the Education of Rus- 
sian Youth in Exile, which is maintain- 
ing and educating in European univer- 
sities several hundred Russian young 
men and women who were compelled to 
flee from Russia by the Bolsheviks. — 
The home address of Lucien Snow, Jr., 
is 350 Danforth Street, Portland, Me. 
— The address of J. S. B. Sullivan is 
355 Huron Avenue, Cambridge. S. 
J. Shlenker is a member of the firm of 
A. A. Housman & Co., brokers; 11 Wall 
Street, New York City. — Horace 





Taylor, who is an instructor at the 
Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, 
has an office and studio at 5 Brattle 
Square, Cambridge. 


He lives at 56 
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Shepard Street. — E. I. Terry, for- 
merly with the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, is now doing forest engi- 
neering work with John A. Wheeler of 
Boston. Terry’s address is Room 440, 
294 Washington Street, Boston. — The 
business address of John Benbow, vice- 
president of Joseph Breck & Sons, Inc., 
seeds and agricultural implements, is 
85 State Street, Boston. — W. M. 
Little is the manager of the com- 
mercial department of the Apperson 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. His ad- 
dress is 809 Georgina Avenue, Santa 
Monica, Cal. — H. McF. B. Ogilby 
is the rector of the Church of our 
Saviour, Longwood. His home ad- 
dress is 23 Monmouth Street, Brook- 
line. — R. F. Weston is a logging 
engineer with the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Company, Riderwood, Ala. — 
George Whitney, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., bankers, New York City, has been 
elected to the Board of Governors of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America. — The address of A. B. 
Green is 1110 South Main Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. — The address of 
Mark Linenthal, consulting engineer, 
is 333 Washington Street, Boston. — 
S. W. Eldridge, formerly an assistant 
State Bank Examiner in Massachu- 
setts, has entered into the real estate 
business in Florida. His address is 
207 Sumner Building, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. — Arthur Hamilton is Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Illinois. His home 
address is 1109 West California 
Street, Urbana, Ill. —J. K. Skillings 
is with the Texas Company, petro- 
leum, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
— Richard Ames, who has served. as 
secretary of the Harvard Law School 
for the past fifteen years, with notable 
efficiency, has resigned that position, 
the resignation to take effect at the end 
of the current academic year. 
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1910 
Leon M. Lirtte, See. 
67 Milk St., Boston 

The plans for the Quindecennial are 
progressing very satisfactorily. Unless 
unforeseen circumstances the 
schedule is: Arrive in New London in 
time for luncheon Monday, June 15. 
Spend Monday night and Tuesday 
night at the “Griswold.’”” On Monday 
night will be the dinner; Tuesday, as 
many of the Class as care to do so will 
go to New Haven for the first Yale 
ball game. Wednesday morning, return 
to Cambridge by special train in time 
for luncheon at G. P. Gardner, Jr.’s; 
this luncheon will include the wives. 
Then by special transportation to ball 
game at Soldier’s Field, followed by a 
dinner in Boston in the evening. This 
will close the celebration as far as the 
Class is concerned, but it is hoped and 
expected that a great many will remain 
for Commencement and go to the races 
on Friday.— The New York Class 
dinner was held at the Harvard Club 
Friday evening, Feb. 6. There were 
about twenty-five present including 
representatives from Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. — The Class Report is now 
in the hands of the printers. Those 
who have not sent in the questionaire, 
please do so, as within a very short 
time it will be impossible to make any 
further changes. 


arise, 


1912 
Raymonp 8. WIkK1ns, Acting Sec. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 

Norman Bernard is president and 
treasurer of the Standard Nut Com- 
pany. His office is at 122 Hampshire 
Street, Cambridge. — A. F. Breed is in 
the foreign and fleece wool business at 
419 Summer Street, Boston. His firm 
is Breed & Winsor. — C. F. Brooks is 
the author of “Why the Weather” 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. — 
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R. P. Currier is general secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. — F. J. Dennis is with the Hogan 
Company, real estate and insurance, 
$79 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, 
Cal. Residence: 9 Terrace Villas, 
Terrace Drive, Pasadena.—R. F. 
Duncan’s address is 5828 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. He is vice-president 
of the John Price Jones Corporation, 
New York City, publicity service, and 
is engaged in the development plans of 
the University of Chicago. — W. H. 
Heywood has been made a member of 
the firm of W. A. Gosline & Co. His 
address is 626 Ohio Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. — J. R. Hobbie, Jr., is Professor 
of Mathematics and Physics at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
— B. N. Jones is in the third-year class 
at Boston University Law School. — 
Dr. T. H. Lanman is an instructor in 
hygiene and physical education at 
Harvard. — Y. Y. Lee is in the District 
Inspectorate, Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment, Panpu, N. Kiangsu, China. — 
Monseigneur Fan S. Noli has until the 
recent revolution been president of the 
Albanian Republic. He is a bishop in 
the Albanian Church. — Rev. W. E. 
Patrick of Santa Paula, Cal., has been 
elected chaplain of the California De- 
partment of the American Legion. — 
R. S. Potter has resigned as_ vice- 
president and director of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. — Charles 
Ridgely, 2d’s, address is vice-presi- 
dent, S. W. Straus & Co., Shawmut 
Bank Building, Boston. — T. S. Ross’s 
address is 28 Hubbard Park, Cam- 
bridge. — Dr. A. E. Strauss is instruc- 
tor in clinical medicine at Washington 
University Medical School, St. Louis, 
Mo., as well as chief of the clinic of the 
medical department of the Washington 
University Dispensary. — H. H. Tryon 
is forester for the Clemson Agricultural 
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College Extension Service, Aiken, S.C. 
— R. B. Wigglesworth is assistant to 
the Agent General for Reparations 
Payments. Although his office is in 
Berlin, his postal address is Care of Mor- 
gan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Vendome, 
Paris. — W. C. Woodward’s address is 
care of the Cotati Lumber Company, 
Cotati, Cal. — Capt. R. B. Woolverton, 
U.S.A., is stationed at the Army Signal 
School, Camp Alfred Vail, N.J. 


1913 


Water Torts, Jr., Sec. 
Merchants National Bank, Worcester 

Capt. H. T. Allen, Jr.’s, present 
address is Third Cavalry, Fort Myer, 
Va. — W. J. Ball is now in the New 
York City office of T. M. James Com- 
pany, at 342 Madison Avenue. — E. L. 
Beach, Jr.’s address is 15 Park Avenue, 
New York City. — A. J. Camprubi, 
Jr.’s address is 1 Lafayette Street, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. — L. S. Crosby’s home 
address is 8 Bellevue Street, Dorchester. 
—G. C. Cutler, Jr., has been made 
a member of the firm of Edward B. 
Smith & Co., New York City and 
Philadelphia. — Mrs. Bernice Carter 
Davis, widow of Clyde Llewellyn 
Davis, has published a volume com- 
posed of verse and prose which Davis 
wrote under the title of “A Kansan 
At Large.” The book also contains 
Davis’s autobiography as published in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and an intro- 
ductory chapter by Prof. T. N. Carver. 
The price of the book is $2 and the 
supply is limited. Therefore, subscrip- 
tion should be sent to Mrs. Bernice 
Carter Davis, 5 Mildmay Circle, 
Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y., at once. — 
Lamar Fleming, Jr.’s address is 1383 W. 


Alabama Street, Houston, Texas. — 


H. B. Gill’s address is 532 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — J. S. Ken- 
nard, Jr.'s address is 40 Kami Ni 
Bancho, Koji-machi, Tokyo, Japan. — 
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Douglas Lawson is head coach at 
Williams College. — T. B. Lewis is 
with Wood, Low & Co., bonds, 22 
William Street, New York City. — E. 
A. Lincoln is the author of a book en- 
titled Educational 
Measurement.” 





“Beginnings in 
It gives information 
on educational tests and scales for the 
use of the teacher. — Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh has edited ‘The New Champlin 
Cyclopedia for Young Folk.’ — J. T. 
Marshall’s address is 2474 Highland 
Avenue, Altadena, Cal. — H. A. Me- 
reness been made manager of 
the General Silk Importing Company, 
Inc., 90 C, Yokohama, Japan. — C. J. 
Pollard is with Ellsworth, Barrows & 
Reeves, Buffalo, N.Y. — G. H. Roose- 


has 


velt is assistant manager of the 
Detroit office of the General Elec- 
tric Company. — Daniel Sargent has 


written a poem entitled “‘The Road to 
Welles-Perennes.’’ — Walter Tufts, Jr., 
formerly vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, Boston, is now 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Worcester. His home address 
is 20 Institute Road, Worcester. — R. 
P. Wade's address is 1738 N. College 
Street, So. Bend, Ind. — P. L. Wendell 
has accepted the position of football 
coach at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., for the next three years. — Rev. 
W. F. Whitman is now an instructor 
at Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. — 
Dr. J. W. White has temporarily given 
up practice in Boston and gone with 
his family to live in Honolulu where he 
is in charge of the Shriners’ Hospital 
for Crippled Children. His address is 
2607 Oahu Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
— J. A. O'Shea, Jr., is with Crane- 
Leslie, Inc., equipment and furnishing, 
engineers and contractors, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 3409 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— E. A. Granstein has opened an office 
at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, room 826. 
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LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec, 
Chestnut Hill 

Arnold Leonard and J. D. Taylor 
have formed a law partnership with 
offices at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
K. W. Snyder is a special agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 335 Rialto Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. —J. M. Elliot is with the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, 1220 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. — 
J. H. Leighton is in the Industrial Sta- 
tistics division of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. He is living at 37 
Walker Street, Cambridge. — W. O. 
Fern is a Professor of Physiology at the 
School of Medicine and 
Rochester University, Rochester, N.Y. 
— P. F. Brundage is with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., 60 State Street, 
Boston; he lives at 51 Hyland Street, 
West Newton. — W. H. Gilday is 
credit manager of the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company. He lives in Brockton. 
— Richardson Morris, Jr., is with Theo- 
dore L. Bronson & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. — The Secretary has 
just published and distributed a small 
decennial report. Any member of the 
Class who has not received a copy may 
getone by applying to him. The following 


Dentistry, 


were and are listed as “lost.’” Any one 
furnishing any address to any of them 
will receive much deserved thanks: An- 
derson, Walter J.; Axelrod, Jas.; Bag- 
doyan, Sarkis M.; Berryhill, Porter; Cut- 
ting, Winthrop B.; Cutting, Rev. Regin- 
ald A.; Dazey, Francis M. H.; Enright, 
Carleton J.; Ewen, Jas.S.; Graham, Wm. 
Earl; Hagopian, Diran S.; Harris, Louis 
H.;Hughes,JohnP.; Kelley,Jas.P.; Kline, 
Vincent DeW.; Knoll, Arthur A.; Korn- 
field, Louis D.; Lawson, Gordon McD.; 
Look, Boone C.; Moore, Randolph L.; 
Myers, Wm. L.; Sidis, Wm. J.; Solomon, 
Herbert J.; Seyden, Herbert W.; Van 
Buren, Martin E.; Welles, Benj. Sumner. 
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1916 
We tts Biancnarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

M. R. Rogers, M.Arch. 19, Professor 
of Art at Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed technical adviser to the build- 
ing committee of the new Fogg Art 
Museum. — S. L. Kuhn, S.B. ’17, is in 
the industrial department of Sanderson 
& Porter, engineers, 52 William Street, 
New York City. — J. P. Powell, M.D. 
23, has resigned as Charles Follen 
Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene at 
the Harvard Medical School. — Henry 
Epstein’s address is Woodmere, L.lL., 
N.Y. —C. W. Holmes, Ed.M. ’24, 
formerly an instructor in the Rindge 
Technical School of Cambridge, has 
been appointed assistant principal of 
the Morgan Junior High School, Hol- 
yoke. His address is 440 Appleton 
Street, Holyoke. — C. B. McLaughlin, 
Jr., LL.B. ’19, has formed a partner- 
ship for the general practice of law with 
A. B. Royce, LL.B. ’20, under the firm 
name of McLaughlin & Royce, Bar 
Building, 36 West 44th Street, New 
York City. — K. B. Murdock, A.M. 
21, Ph.D. ’23, instructor in English 
and an Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College, has been elected editor of the 
publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. He succeeds Albert 
Matthews, ’82.— L. M. Sargent is 
with H. L. Mason & Co., 85 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, in the investment 
business. — Paul Starr is practising 
medicine in Chicago and is on the staff 
of the Wesley Memorial Hospital in 
that city. — P. L. Sayre is studying at 
the Harvard Law School with a view to 


teaching law. His address is 8 Plymp- 
ton Street, Cambridge. — The address 
of G. E. Gayler, M.D. ’20, is the U.S.S. 
Whitney, care of the Postmaster, New 
York City. — Donald Moffat’s address 
is 83 Leicester Street, Brookline. 
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1919 
GeorceE C. Barc ay, See. 

5 East Seventy-eighth Street, New York City 

Philip Henry Currier died at Roches- 
ter, N.H., Oct. 5, 1924. He was born at 
Wellesley Hills Nov. 2, 1896, the son 
of Henry M. and Alice W. (Taylor) 
Currier. After preparing at Wellesley 
High School, he entered Harvard in the 
fall of 1915. After his Sophomore year 
he joined the Norton-Harjes Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps where he remained 
for six months, when he entered the 
United States Army as a second lieuten- 
ant of field artillery. He received a war 
degree in 1920, as of 1919. He then 
went into the bond business and subse- 
quently into woolen manufacturing. He 
is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Edna Helen Bowen. — Ralph Hall 
Howe died at Brookline, Sept. 12, 
1924. The son of J. Murray and 
Elizabeth (Hall) Howe, he was born at 
Milton, Jan. 23, 1898, and prepared for 
Harvard at Milton Academy. While 
in College he managed his Freshman 
track team and was president of the 
Phillips Brooks House War Cabinet. 
Ill-health made him ineligible for mili- 
tary duty in the War. After graduating 
in 1919, he entered the Harvard Law 
School, but again his health interfered 
and he was obliged to leave the study of 
the law for two years, returning to the 
Law School to receive his LL.B. degree 
in June, 1924. He was unmarried. — 
George Meade Parker died suddenly 
from an accidental fall in Boston Sept. 
15, 1924. His father General 
James Parker, U.S.A., and his mother 
was Charlotte (Condit) Parker. He 
was born at West Point, N.Y., Aug. 4, 
1896. He entered Harvard from Mid- 
dlesex School. 


was 


As soon as war was 
declared, he went to the officers’ 
Training Camp at Plattsburg where he 
won a commission as second lieutenant. 




















His first assignment was to the 18th 
Cavalry, but in December, 1917, he 
was assigned to the 4th Field Artillery, 
and in the following May received his 
promotion to first lieutenant. He was 
attached to Headquarters, 12th Divi- 
sion as aide to General McCain, shortly 
before the War ended. He returned to 
College early in 1919 and received a 
war degree in June of that year. 
Thereafter he was engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of cotton goods for a 
time, but at the time of his death he had 
entered the newspaper business. He 
was unmarried. — Plans for the Sexen- 
nial Reunion, which will take place 
from June 14 to 18, are proceeding 
apace. The Class paper, The Nineteen- 
Nineteenth Hole, is being revived and 
will probably appear monthly from 
February to June. It will contain all 
the reunion plans and a great deal 
more. Francis Parkman is the chair- 
man of the reunion committee. Any 
member of the class with suggestions to 
offer should get in touch with him at 
74 State Street, Boston. 


1923 
B. D. Nasa, See. 
70 Hyslop Road, Brookline 

The address of J. N. Hamlin is care 
of the American Legation, Tirana, 
Albania. — D.S. Parker is with Ridley, 
Watts & Co., selling agents for the 
Wamsutta Mills, 44 Leonard Street, 
New York City. — B. W. Swain is 
with the W. D. Swain Agency, real es- 
tate, bonds, and insurance, Dakota Na- 
tional Bank Building, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. His address in Aberdeen is 
Box 881.—L. J. Young is with the 


Homestead Woolen Mills at West 
Swanzey, N.H. His address is 303 


Court Street, Keene, N.H. 
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1924 
Freperick A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 


Plans are now being considered for 
holding an informal Class dinner this 
spring — the first meeting since grad- 
uation. Monday, June 15, has been 
suggested as a possible date, but no 
definite decision as to time or place has 
yet been made. In view of the fact 
that such a large proportion of the 
Class is still in the vicinity of Boston — 
in business or in some graduate school 
—a large attendance is expected. — 
The number of men from the Class 
who have stayed at Harvard for grad- 
uate work is unusually large. Definite 
figures are not yet available (they will 
be published in the First Class Report), 
but there are over one hundred men in 
the Law School alone. — The First 
Class Report, now in course of prepara- 
tion, will be in the hands of the Class 
early in May. — March 1 the Class 
started its the 
scheme for raising the money to be 
given to the University at the time of 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. This 
is being done by the method of Class 
endowment insurance — the face value 
of the policies, of which the Class is the 
beneficiary — standing already at over 
$100,000. With dividends and 
policies for a term less than twenty-five 
years, the officers of the Class expect to 
have not less than $150,000 in the 
treasury by 1949. The Class of 1920 — 
following the example of the Class of 
1924 — has recently decided to take out 
insurance under the same system for a 
twenty-year period —also with the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
The present Senior class has not yet 
announced whether it will follow the 
precedent set last year. 


second year under 





new 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1895-96. Colonel J. E. Spingarn, of 
Amenia, N.Y., elected an 
honorary fellow of the University of 
Munich, in recognition of his work as a 


has been 


scholar and critic. 


LITERARY NOTES 

*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

The Next Step On, a Fantasy in One 
Act, by Walton Butterfield, ’20, which 
was originally produced by the 47 Work- 
shop under the direction of Professor 
George P. Baker and the author, has been 
published by the Four Seas Company, 
Boston. It is an effective and interesting 
treatment of character as manifested in 
the life after death. 

Another recent graduate of the 47 
Workshop, Colin Campbell Clements, has 
published through D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, Plays for a Folding Theatre. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
History of the American Frontier, 1763- 
1893, by Frederic L. Paxson, A.M. 
°02. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924. 


It is eminently fitting that this first 
systematic and comprehensive history of 
the American Frontier should be dedi- 
cated to Frederick Jackson Turner, the 
man who first impressed on the historical 
fraternity as well as on the public the idea 
that the continuing influence of the fron- 
tier has been one of the most important 
factors in shaping the course of American 
Other disciples of Professor 


history. 
Turner have produced profound studies or 
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fascinating pictures of segments of this 
great subject. The most difficult task of 
all — one not yet essayed even by their 
master —has been attempted in this 
book — to trace chronologically the ad- 
vance of the frontier from the Appalach- 
ians to the Pacific and also to indicate the 
influence which the frontier exerted upon 
the life of the nation at many critical mo- 
ments. Despite the difficulties inherent in 
developing so great a subject in the con- 
fines of some five hundred pages, Profes- 
sor Paxson has succeeded admirably in 
presenting a readable narrative punctu- 
ated with incisive comments on the 
significance of its successive phases. To 
the reviewer the present volume owes its 
chief value to these comments rather than 
to the narrative, inasmuch as the latter 
has been necessarily compressed with in- 
evitable loss of the vividness which only 
picturesque detail can give. 

On the frontier, says Professor Paxson, 
four chief problems were constantly de- 
manding solution: access to the land, 
credit or funds wherewith to finance loce] 
improvements, access to markets, and 
Indian relations. 

Of these the first would command the 
chief interest of thoughtful foreign read- 
ers. The very existence of “free land” — 
a condition so familiar to Americans of the 
last century as scarcely to arouse interest 
— would to a European appear an amaz- 
ing phenomenon. The political and social 
value attaching to a freehold over and 
above its economic value, while a matter 
of indifference to us, was one of supreme 
moment across the Atlantic; it presents 
one of the most cogent reasons for the im- 
migration of the land-hungry during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The ways and means by which this land 
was to be made available for settlement 
constitutes the Public Land Policy of the 
United States, a subject which has re- 
ceived such detailed treatment, viewed 
locally or periodically, that here, very 
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wisely, it is merely summarized. The 
chief emphasis is laid upon social and 
economic forces which produced this 
policy and upon the effect which its adop- 
tion and application had, not only 
locally, but nationally. The frequency 
of political interaction is shown by in- 
stances where frontier issues in the form 
of land policy bills became the occasion, 
if not the cause, of political or constitu- 
tional crises: e.g., Webster’s reply to 
Hayne was delivered in the course of a 
debate technically bearing on a Bonus 
Bill; the real motive for the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was not an 
move of the Slave Power on the territorial 
chessboard, but an attempt by one section 
of the frontier to outreach another in se- 
curing for itself the route for the first 
Pacific railroad. 

With access to the land was closely 
joined the problem of access to markets. 


intentional 


“No common demand of the pioneer 
region appeared more promptly than the 
one for roads; and there is none that more 
completely baffled the country of magnifi- 
cent distances, scant population, and low 
taxable values.’ Yet somehow or other, 
by roads, canals, railways, or by natural 
waterways, the demand has been met in 
time to avoid the catastrophe of secession 
which appeared on several occasions to be 
inevitable. The instances here are well 
chosen; from the separatist movements of 
the “men of the Western Waters’’ in 
1784 and 1802 to the attempt of the 
South to capture the Pacific railroad 
prize by a location along the Gila River 
route. 

Professor Paxson is a true disciple of 
Turner in assigning a major réle to the 
frontier in the great crises of our history. 
Among some of the more unusual applica- 
tions of this doctrine one notes the desig- 
nation of that fatal ambuscade, where 
Braddock fell and Washington won his 
spurs, as “ Braddock’s Victory”! For was 
not he successful in serving the great 
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frontier need of breaking a road through 
the wilderness from the Potomac to the 
Ohio? We are taught here to see in 
Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers not 
merely a removal of Indian menace, and 
in the Whiskey Rebellion no partisan 
triumph, but in both factors in the 
heightened prestige for the National Gov- 
ernment and aids to its successful at- 
tempts in diplomacy. On the other hand, 
Professor Paxson denies the traditional 
explanation of frontier opposition as a 
cause of Federalist failure in 1800. The 
did not 
which 


6 


trans-appalachian population 
produce the Jeffersonian Party” 
won that election. That victory “was 
gained in New York State when Burr de- 
feated Clinton.” 

The financing of the frontier is one of 
those topics on which opinion has seriously 
split. It involves the ethical and legal 
right of a settled community possessed of 
accumulations of free capital to stand 
permanently as creditor to a debtor fron- 
tier and exact its pound of flesh in intergst 
payments regardless of droughts, floods, 
or pestilence. While he states the fron- 
grievance fairly, Professor 
Paxson does not seem to share the doubts 


tiersman’s 


which some economists have recently ex- 
pressed as to the correctness of the theory 
of the Resumption Act. On the whole he 
shows that the debtor status was normal 
for the frontier and that high interest 
rates were part of the price one must pay 
to “grow up with the country.” 

But the search for markets was not all 
one way. If the Mississippi demanded an 
outlet to the markets of the world, the 
East and the South, competing to be the 
chosen channel of Western trade, were 
equally anxious to find in the West a 
Home Market for their products whether 
locally manufactured or imported. This 
struggle produced the Erie Canal and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, while the 
South was still counting on the flow of the 
rivers to bring all valley products down 
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through New Orleans. The West held the 
balance of power, politically, between the 
Northeast and the South. 

“Not until the Civil War and the clos- 
ing of the Mississippi was the final answer 
given whether the West was to be tribu- 
tary to the East or to the South. In the 
end the artificial route across the moun- 
tains won the victory, and bound the in- 
terior of the continent by the closest 
economic ties to the East. But the West 
exacted its price for this connection, by 
retaining complete freedom of political 
action for itself; and, by throwing it first 
East, then South it has been able to de- 
termine the political complexion of the 
nation.” 

“The Middle West and Far West were 
creatures of the Federal Government and 
operated to increase national spirit re- 
gardless of the Civil War.”’ 

“The South’s error (in failing to take 
account of the readjustment of interests 
started by the substitution of railroad for 
river traffic) led her into secession and a 
war that saved the Union if it did not 
shape its future growth.”’ 

“The frontier should have shown the 
South the futility of clinging to slavery — 
no State that had been in actual contact 
with free territory went into the Confed- 
eracy.”’ 

Of our Indian policy the best is said 
that may be, if one fairly faces the dis- 
crepancy between intention and perform- 
ance. One hundred years ago Calhoun 
outlined for President Monroe a definite 
scheme for the removal of the Indians 
from the East to a reservation west of the 
Mississippi, which should be consecrated 
to their occupation free from interference 
by white men. When, by 1840, the trans- 
fer was virtually completed, the policy 
was practically abandoned. The explana- 
tion Professor Paxson sees in the extra- 
ordinary hcld which the myth of “the 
Great American Desert’’ had on the 


American mind. So unscientific had been 
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the exploration of the high plains that 
Americans were convinced that the region 
more than two hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi was unfit for white settlement. 
This theory, and the depression following 
the panic of 1837, held the frontier in 
check. ‘Deliberate expansion was never 
part of American policy.’’ Furthermore, 
‘there was even a public and sincere pro- 
fession that the Indian had a right to live 
his life and that he must not be destroyed, 
yet the habits of the races made residence 
together impossible, and the type of 
government that the American people 
desired tolerated no agencies powerful 
enough to administer a problem of such 
difficulty.’’ The breaking of the stabilized 
frontier was not due to an advance of the 
agricultural frontier except in small ces- 
sions in Minnesota and Iowa. The whole 
policy of an Indian country inviolate from 
white men was never openly abandoned, 
but the fundamental conception on which 
the whole policy was based — the theory 
of the Great American Desert — was 
blasted by the intimate knowledge of the 
true character of the high plains gained 
by the travelers over the Oregon Trail in 
1841, by the traders to Santa Fé in the 
thirties, and by the Forty-Niners on the 
Platte River route. With the dispelling of 
the illusion the fate of the Indian country 
was sealed. “Only an absolute despotism, 
with high ideals and powerful govern- 
mental machinery, could have saved the 
tribes, and this did not exist in the United 
States. It is not necessary or fair to call 
the process a ‘Century of Dishonor’ (as 
H. H. Jackson did in 1881) for the only 
conscious policy of the Government was 
honorable and generous.”’ 

The advent of the Pacific railroads and 
the scramble for precious metals scattered 
prospectors and construction gangs over 
the area lying between the two frontier 
lines which were advancing toward one 
another from the Pacific Coast and the 
Missouri Valley. The creation of organ- 
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ized Territories and the admission of new 
States, which had marked the progress of 
settlement from the Atlantic to the Mis- 

. souri, were now no longer significant of the 
economic and social conditions of that 
locality. The ‘‘ Mineral Empire” or the 
“Cow Country” displaced the agricul- 
tural frontier; scattered and ephemeral 
mining camps, shifting and irresponsible 
population, little or no family life, boun- 
daries in excess of needs— these are 
characteristic of this last phase after 
1873. “The admission of the Plains 
States was politics rather than frontier 
development.” 

What sort of Americans did the frontier 
produce? “The psychology of the West 
was marked by equalitarianism and in- 
dividualism.”’ Extremely sensitive to as- 





sertions of superiority, self-reliant yet 
gregarious, independent yet fearful of 
intellectual or moral loneliness, the fron- 
tiersman was often a follower of a leader 
who won his heart without convincing his 
head. Politically the Western voter 
showed distrust of the executive, as the 
early State Constitutions witness, yet 
this came to be balanced by a devoted 
loyalty to a personality when sentiment 
or experience taught that such devotion 
was not misplaced. Examples of this ap- 
pear in consistent Western support for 
Jackson in 1828 and for Harrison in 1840. 

The psychology of the frontier is shown 
in its predilection for the ‘‘convention 
method.”’ In religious matters it took the 
form of camp-meetings, swayed by the 
emotional evangelism of Lorenzo Dow; 
its political issues were developed in joint 
debates before mass meetings, such as 
Lincoln and Douglas faced, or party con- 
ventions swayed by orators like W. J. 
Bryan; its business projects were for- 
warded at “Congresses” where a Benton 
urged manifest destiny and acclaimed 
California the “‘gateway to the Orient”; 
its educational ideals have been propa- 
gated in a Chautauqua atmosphere and 
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broadcast by mail-order-house methods 
in a dozen great State Universities. 

Professor Paxson concludes that “the 
religious revival and democratic partisan- 
ship seem to be different aspects of the 
same capacity of the frontier: they oper- 
ated at the expense of intellectual religion 
and constructive statesmanship.”’ 

Philip P. Chase, ’00. 


Canadian Confederation: Its Origins and 
Achievement: A Study in Nation- 
Building, by Reginald George Trot- 
ter, Ph.D. ’21, Assistant Professor 
of History in Stanford University. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 

Students, History and Government 
teachers, and laymen will alike enjoy 
reading this most welcome addition to the 
books which deal with record achieve- 
ments in Constitution-building. Professor 

Trotter has obviously given his subject 

long and careful study. His research in 

the Canadian Archives, investigation of 
other available works on the subject, and 
keen knowledge of Canadian history have 
enabled him to offer a work teeming with 
interest and complete in its arrangement. 
He covers every phase of the subject as no 
previous writer has done and the arrange- 
ment of the narrative is excellent. In the 
opening chapters he clearly enumerates 
the reasons why Confederation was not 
possible at an earlier date, and, after re- 
citing the fears of many over the annexa- 
tion bogey, the struggle for representation 
by population, the jealousies which ex- 
isted between the peoples of Upper and 

Lower Canada, the position of the Mari- 

time Provinces and the territories con- 

trolled by the Hudson’s Bay Company, as 
well as the ever-present shadow of the 

Colonial Office in London, he shows how 

these apparent barriers were gradually 

overcome. All this is told without bias, 
and one reads with pleasure of the posi- 
tions taken by the great men who are now 
known as “The Fathers of Confedera- 
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tion.”” The reader receives vivid pictures 
of Macdonald, Brown, Cartier, Howe, 
Tupper, and the others who so frequently 
met in conference to settle the difficult 
problems. The chapter on the Quebec 
Conference is one of the best in the book, 
and Galt’s statistics printed as an appen- 
dix to this chapter are most illuminating. 
Forming as it did the greatest problem to 
be solved, the means of uniting the differ- 
ent parts of the country rightly receive 
special attention, and it is doubtful if any 
other work tells in such brief space the 
making of the railways and canals and the 
great work done for Canada by Edward 
A. Watkins. The story of the final negoti- 
ations with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the control of the West, so ably con- 
cluded by George Cartier, quite properly 
completes the details and a_ general 
“Rounding out of the Boundaries” is a 
fitting finale. ‘The gist of the story”’ is 
the last chapter, and in this are tabulated 
the events which are described in the 
narrative, while for those who wish to 
continue the study of the subject an excel- 
lent bibliography is provided. The notes 
are conveniently added as an appendix to 
each chapter. Professor Trotter’s volume 
is a notable addition to Canadiana. 


C. M.W. 
Boys’ Own Arithmetic, by Raymond 
Weeks, °90. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York. 

Raymond Weeks’s book is so unlike 
other “arithmetics” that some who open 
it will be puzzled. They will ask, “Is it a 
textbook? Does he really mean that these 
problems are to be solved? Where is it to 
be used? in the classroom?” 

The author answers these questions in 
the preface, which is of a piece with the 
book; hence such askers may still not un- 
derstand. 

The book presents 111 problems em- 
bodied in stories that range from humor- 


ous through whimsical and farcical to 
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satirical. The characters are sometimes 
people, sometimes other animals; but in 
the latter case the other animal is also 
very human. Psychology, short story, 
mathematics: the work falls in all of these 
classes; ethics also. In every problem 
some human failing is hit off, some sur- 
prising adventure recorded. Open the 
book anywhere; you will be tickled into 
reading the next —or the preceding — 
problem. Hilarity from beginning to end, 
and back again. 

But it is more than one long laugh. 
You cannot miss a serious purpose in the 


book. 


sically expressed in the preface and wrought 


For one thing, it is a protest, whim- 


into the book, against wooden textbooks; 
a plea for humanizing “‘arithmetic’”’ and 
other studies; a_ blast sham, 


hypocrisy, mechanic pedagogy, mechanic 


against 


morality, natural and acquired depravi- 
ties. Primarily for boys, it will, like 
** Alice in Wonderland,”’ enchant adults. 
Indeed, many a sly dig at folly and foible, 
put in an excruciatingly funny or up- 
roariously farcical way, may escape youth- 
ful readers. And all these accessories, 
which make the problems stories, are like 
the flesh that covers a skeleton, turning 
the ghastly into the entertaining. 
Incidentally, these details, superfluous 
in mere problems, the flesh and blood of 
stories, will test the clearness and sharp- 
ness of a boy’s wit: he must recognize 
what is to be eliminated in order to get at 
In Problem 89 a foolish 


young man who has inherited $1850 from 


the problem. 


his Grandma delights in shocking the in- 
habitants of Lexington by standing on a 
street corner, writing a check for $5, and 
ostentatiously lighting a cigarette with it. 
This he does three times every week-day. 
*Can you tell how long his fortune will 
last?”’ But that is one of the easiest. 

To go at the book arithmetically, of the 
111 problems I count. sixty-odd with 
special appeal to boys because boys are in 
them, boys that carry agates in their 
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pockets and steal peaches, boys that hide 
away to smoke a first cigar, boys that 
roam the woods and run into hornets’ 
nests; or else animals that boys delight in 
— a dog scratching off fleas, and that dog 


“ 


Calhoun, “aged 4 years and 1 month,” 
racing up and down on a canal boat as his 
enemy Sassafras keeps even with him on 
the tow-path. That is a perfect picture. 
But some of the boys would win the ap- 
proval of a mere meralist. Meet Corn- 
wallis Spudd in Problem 29. It is true 
that on his thirteenth birthday he stole one 
of his father’s cigars, a Kelley’s Pride. 
Thirteen puffs brought nausea and re- 
pentance. In his sickness he set 12 hay- 
stacks on fire; in his repentance he figured 
out all the loss that he had occasioned, 
and all that he might save by refraining 
from smoking ever after; and he died 
rich! See Problem 102 for another edifying 
moral. 

For grown-ups there are stories of court- 
ship and marriage — problems demanding 
You 


would say that our author is at times al- 





meticulous care in the solution. 
most cynical; old maids and young, and 
widows, make this a perilous life for mere 
men. There are proprietors and clerks in 
village Hardware Emporiums, artists in 
village Tonsorial Parlors, research scien- 
tists like ‘Dr. Augustus Posey, aged 63,” 
and so on — a varied world. 

A reader is reminded of the Alice books. 
They are delicate poetic whimsicalities; 
this is mostly —but not all — broad 
comedy, equally surprising in its whimsi- 
cal topsy-turvy world. Mrs. Ebenezer 
Muff (Problem 64) put too much salt in 
the soup. Her husband’s thirst led him 
that afternoon to drink, among other 
thirst-quenchers, “44 quarts of home- 
While under the 
influence of this he went and paid a debt 
of $14.75 which he had been owing a poor 
neighbor for 7 years.’’ This $14.75 is to be 


brew, value unknown. 


figured as one of the losses occasioned by 
the oversalted soup! 
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Among the enduring elements in the 
book is its power of teasing the reader into 
speculation upon the chances of life, and 
the thoughts, feelings, and utterances of 
those that suffer them. I wonder what 
that ‘Alligator, aged 49,’ thought and 
said when he found himself chewing on 
“‘a dried-up little old man, Aaron Bibbs, 
aged 96,” instead of the “lovely, plump 
boy, Jared Snooks, age close to 13,’’ that 
he thought he was catching. Look at the 
portrait of Marmaduke McFungus (Pro- 
blem 36); make a study of his face, dress, 
The many 
And _ the 


They hang in memory as those in “ Para- 


and posture. illustrations 


really illustrate. names too! 
dise Lost,’ symbolizing by their whim- 
sical and grotesque music the characters 
that they designate. 

And after you have read the book, and 
mused over the people, and fate, and 
fortune, you will find yourself saying, in 
your own home when this or that befalls 
you, “‘There’s another problem for the 
‘Boys’ Own Arithmetic.’”’ 

Henry C. Penn, AM.’93. 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany. Vol. V. By M. A. 
DeWolfe 87, 
Harvard University 
bridge, 1924. 

Whether ever 
erects an architectural monument to the 

Harvard men who died in the World War 


Howe, and_ others. 


Press, Cam- 


Harvard University 


or not, it has already provided, thanks 
to the labors of Mr. Howe, a memorial 
which is the most complete and appropri- 
ate that could possibly be desired. The 
task of preparing 373 memoirs on which 
six years ago Mr. Howe embarked was a 
great one. It is not surptising that before 
it was finished he found it necessary to 
summon the assistance of collaborators; 
what is truly amazing is that he should 
have been able to accomplish so much of 
the task single-handed. For of the 373 
biographies, 234 are the work of his pen. 
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His achievement is one of enduring value; 
the five volumes that suggest Harvard’s 
part in the World War as no other work 
can ever do are certain to be read in 
future years with increasing interest. It is 
a curious fact that although there is un- 
doubtedly a sincere desire on the part of 
Harvard alumni to see a proper monument 
—whether shaft or tower or chapel — 
erected to the memory of the Harvard 
soldiers who died, and a general willing- 
ness to subscribe to a fund for such a mon- 
ument, there have been up to the present 
time only a few who have cared to ac- 
quaint themselves with the personal and 
intimate memorial that is supplied in the 
biographies of those who made the sacri- 
fice. 

The fifth and final volume contains 111 
memoirs; it commemorates the men who, 
with one exception, died after October 
12, 1918. The names of men who died 
before the end of the year 1920 from 
causes directly due to their participation 
in the war are included in the list. In one 
respect, this last volume has a pathos sur- 
passing even that which marked its pre- 
decessors; in the deaths after the war was 
ended of men who had survived the perils 
of battle and whose homecoming was 
happily awaited there was a_ special 
poignancy. Wherever and however they 
died, it was in the line of duty: the spirit 
of the soldier who offered himself willingly 
for the cause that he believed in charac- 
terized them all. 

Some of the stories are dramatic and 
picturesque; others are appealing in their 
disclosures of fine and sensitive natures; 
others deal with characters so buoyant, 
so humorously perceptive and alert to the 
whimsicalities and incongruities of life 
that they are amusing almost up to the 
tragic end. As examples of these different 
groups: There was Martin Luther Hope, 
*19, the German-American whose name 
when he entered Harvard was not Hope 
but Luessenhop; who, passionately pro- 
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ally from the beginning of the war, broke 
with his pro-German family; who in his 
sophomore year sailed for France to enlist 
in the French Army, only to be rejected on 
account of his German name and ante- 
cedents; who returned then to Cambridge 
and worked his way through college, 
graduating in three years summa cum 
laude and with highest honors in English; 
who immediately on graduation enlisted 
in the aviation service of the Marine Corps 
and within four months had achieved the 
reputation of being the best flier at the 
field; who met his death in an accident a 
few days before he was to sail for France; 
who was the first man ever to be posthu- 
mously elected to Phi Beta Kappa. There 
was Thomas Rodman Plummer, ’84, who, 
at the age of fifty-six, unable to serve as a 
soldier, kept his canteen within a mile of 
the German lines, continually under the 
fire of rifle and heavy guns, ministering 
day and night to the troops marching into 
the trenches and serving also the inhabi- 
tants of the village in which he was 
stationed; who survived the war by thir- 
teen days, long enough to write one of 
the most vivid and moving accounts of 
Armistice Day at the front that have been 
published anywhere; whose funeral was 
attended by the whole village and by a 
file of soldiers with a French colonel at its 
head, and whose body was laid in ground 
given by the village and to be kept in 
order forever at the expense of the muni- 
cipality. There was Charles Francis 
Maurice Malley, °94, Irish-American, 
another man well beyond the age limit, 
who nevertheless got himself accepted as 
a private in the McLean Kilties; who, 
when he was given shore leave in England, 
promptly betook himself to Ireland and 
found the lure of the “‘ould sod”’ so seduc- 
tive that for two weeks he was A.W.O.L.; 
who saved himself from court martial by 
the eloquence with which he discoursed to 
the assembled officers on Irish history and 
tradition, and on being told by the colonel 
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that he was dismissed without punish- 
ment replied, “I knew I would be, but I 
wanted to tell you ignorant devils some- 
thing about Ireland”’; who in later months 
gained the reputation of being not merely 
the wit but also the crack sharpshooter 
of the regiment; who, two days before the 
Armistice, was taken out of the lines, ill 
with influenza, to die a week later. 

It is impossible here to summarize 
others of the gallant and devoted lives 
chronicled in the volume. Among the 
most striking and inspiring stories are 
those of Harrison Briggs Webster, °05, 
Clifford West Henry, °18, Nathaniel 
Stone Simpkins, Jr., ’09, Hamilton 
Coolidge, 19, Eric Adrian Alfred Lingard, 
13, Howard Rogers Clapp, °16, Reuben 
Brent Hutchcraft, Jr., LL.B. ’11, Charles 
Parker Reynolds, 18, and perhaps most 
stirring of all, Caspar Henry Burton, Jr., 
09. Even in making special mention of 
these it seems as if some injustice were 
being done to the memory of the others. 

It is to be hoped that Harvard grad- 
uates will give due recognition to a 
memorial to the Harvard Dead that can 
never be superseded by any monument in 
brick or stone, in bronze or marble. 


Conflicts with Oblivion, by Wilbur C. 
Abbott, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 1924. 

In studying the struggle of men to 
achieve fame and in tracing the vicissi- 
tudes of reputations that had seemed 
securely established, Professor Abbott has 
assembled an interesting group of rogues 
and worthies. What they all had in com- 
mon, the knaves and the admirable char- 
acters, was a desire for permanency of 
record; how strangely their desires were 
thwarted or fulfilled is the theme to which 
the writer addresses himself. 
generations, Samuel Pepys, a brave and 
arduous man of affairs, the greatest Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty that England has 


For many 
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ever had, has been remembered chiefly as 
a garrulous, inconsequent diarist. ‘That 
a man may reasonably expect of posterity 
an honorable remembrance for eminent 
service well performed, and receive in- 
stead a familiar, half-contemptuous regard 
as a light-minded, evil-mannered, amusing 
babbler, that height of fame’s tragi-comic 
The 


essay on “The Serious Pepys” is a revela- 


irony has been his fate too long.” 


tion of a man whose scrupulously minute 
truth-telling about himself caused pos- 
terity to belittle his character. On the 
other hand, the article on Benjamin 
Disraeli is not likely to enhance that 
“accidental Victorian’s” fame. Concern- 
ing the statesman whom many persons 
have regarded as the high priest if not the 
creator of British imperialism, Professor 
Abbott’s conclusion is that “he was fash- 
ionable rather than fundamental.’’ Con- 
trasted with the accidental Victorian is 
the “true Elizabethan,’ Sir William 
Monson, that long-lived seaman who in 
his early years fought the Armada and in 
his old age commanded a Ship-Money 
fleet. 
tinguished one, but unfortunately it was 


Monson’s naval career was a dis- 


not only for that reason that he deserved 
the epithet, “a true Elizabethan.” 
“Never was there a time, not even our 
own, when wealth at any cost was more 
passionately sought, when place and 
power and riches more effectually con- 
cealed the loose morality which gave 
them birth.” 
Spanish pension while he was in command 
of the Channel fleet tarnished his reputa- 
tion. But he left behind him a book that 
entitles him to respectful remembrance — 


Monson’s acceptance of a 


the first record by any English seaman of 
the events in which he had taken part, a 
book valuable not only as a treatise on 
naval strategy but also as a graphic narra- 
tive of lively incident and a truthful por- 
trait of a seaman-courtier, a true Eliza- 
bethan Englishman. 

Less admirable than any of these char- 
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acters was Colonel Thomas Blood, whose 
unsuccessful attempts to kidnap and hang 
the Duke of Ormond and to steal the 
Regalia from the Tower of London were 
the most notorious exploits of his day. 
He had been a lieutenant in Cromwell’s 
army; with the Restoration he and his 
family had suffered; and his desperate 
acts were prompted by motives of revenge 
as well as of cupidity. Instead of being 
executed for his crimes, he was pardoned 
by King Charles, became an informer 
against his old associates, and made him- 
self a useful Royalist. More deserving 
even than Sir Thomas Blood of the name 
of rascal was Colonel John Scott. who 
almost achieved the distinction of making 
Long Island the fourteenth American 
colony, and whose career of cowardice, 
bravado, and treachery Professor Ab- 
bott describes in detail. Such fine char- 
acters as Sir John Wentworth and the 
Venerable Bede seem better worth rescu- 
ing from the comparative oblivion that has 
enveloped them. 

Professor Abbott’s work is human and 
alive; he has a true instinct for the inter- 
esting and dramatic; and he commands 
a literary style of genuine distinction. 
“Conflicts with Oblivion,”’ 
from its historical and biographical value, 


quite aside 


is a thoroughly engaging book, on account 
of the skill of its workmanship and the 
charm and richness of its comment. 


Earl Percy Dines Abroad: A Boswellian 
Episode, by Harold Murdock, A.M. 
(hon.) °16. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1924. 

In an imaginary account of an actual 
dinner given in London by General Paoli, 
the Corsican patriot and refugee, in honor 
of Earl Percy, one day in April, 1778, Mr. 
Murdock draws a convincing portrait of a 
group of notables, and enlivens the pic- 


ture with numerous touches of humor. 
The framework of the story is supplied 
by an episode in Boswell’s Johnson; Mr. 
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Murdock has filled in the gaps with il- 
luminating and entertaining details. 
Boswell appears in a most fatuous light; 
his repeated endeavors to break in upon 
the excellent conversation of the other 
guests concerning the war with the Amer- 
ican Colonies and to get the ear of the 
gathering for some disclosures of a pecu- 
liarly trifling nature are at last rewarded; 
the quiet irony with which he is treated 
throughout is masterly. Each one of the 
guests at the dinner is vividly sketched: 
Dr. Pitcairn, brother of the major who 
fell at Bunker Hill; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Topham Beauclerk, General Oglethorpe, 
Earl Percy, and the exiled governor, 
Thomas Hutchinson. The talk of Earl 
Percy and Hutchinson is especially inter- 
esting, as it reflects their mental attitude 
towards the Revolution and their views 
concerning the character of New-England- 
ers. Mr. Murdock has caught most hap- 
pily the atmosphere and spirit of the 
time; incidentally, through the medium of 
Earl Percy, he contributes some incisive 
comment on the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The book is extremely attractive in ap- 
pearance as well as delightful in its text. 


The Radio Gunner. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1924, 

Although this story is published anony- 
mously, we have reason to believe that 
the author is a Harvard graduate who 
holds an official position in the University. 
That he is a man of exceptional scientific 
attainments and that he has seen active 
service in the navy there is no room to 
doubt. His book should appeal equally to 
the reader whose interests are mainly 
scientific and to the reader who wants 
primarily a good story. 

The background of the tale is the great 
War of 1937, in which the powers of 
Northern Europe are arrayed against the 
Constantinople Coalition that controls 
the Mediterranean. The United States 
has finally to come to the aid of the North- 
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Its efforts are not effective, 
owing to the machinations of the spy who 
holds a high position in the American 
Navy. When the situation is critical, the 
Secretary of the Navy enlists the aid of 


ern Powers. 


a college classmate, a research worker in 
physics; in the humble station of radio 
gunner the scientist has an opportunity 
to influence vitally the strategy of the 
American fleet. The dramatic and hazard- 
ous situations in which he is placed fur- 
nish suspense; the descriptions of actions 
at sea, a submarine hunt, and finally the 
great naval battle of the War, are vivid 
and exciting. To outline the plot of this 
ingenious story and indicate the methods 
by which the radio gunner succeeds in af- 
fecting the destinies of nations would be 
unfair to both author and reader. 


The History of the United States Post-Office 
to the Year 1829, by Wesley Everett 
Rich, Ph.D. °17. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1924. 

This posthumous book by a brilliant 
young economist who died at Camp 
Devens in the autumn of 1918 traces the 
history of the Post-Office from its first 
beginnings in New England in 1639 
down through the early years of the Re- 
public. A careful, thorough, well docu- 
mented study, it is not aridly statistical; 
entertaining anecdotes illustrate the ac- 
count of the casual and irregular mail 
service of the colonial period; similarly 
the history of the growth of patronage in 
the Post-Office is shown to have consider- 
able human interest. The book is a useful 
work of reference, and readable as well. 
The introduction, by Professor Charles J. 
Bullock, supplies a sympathetic sketch of 
the author’s life and work. 


A Child’s History of the World, by V. M. 
Hillyer, 97. The Century Co. 1924. 

Mr. Hillyer has ingeniously adapted 

the bedtime story manner to the chronicle 

of world events. He outlines the history of 
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the world in clear and simple language that 
seems well suited to the comprehension 
of a nine year old child. The older reader 
who condescendingly takes up the book 
is likely to be surprised at finding how ad- 
equate a survey of the whole realm of 
history Mr. Hillyer has made under the 
limitations and for the audience that he 
has had in mind. 


A Kansan at Large, by Clyde L. Davis, 
13. Published by Bernice Carter 
Davis, Forest Hills, N.Y. 1924. $2. 

The essay which gives the title to this 
volume is Clyde Davis’s autobiography; it 
appeared first in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Sadly enough, it has been already neces- 

sary for some one else to complete the 

story of Davis’s life. That task Professor 

Carver has performed; his vivid and sym- 

pathetic memoir is included in the volume. 

Although Davis’s life was short, he 
had filled it with experience, effort, and 
achievement. Born on a Kansas farm in 
an era of hard times, he retained as one 
of his most vivid recollections the memory 
of sitting in the spring wagon beside his 
mother while she drove away from the 
comfortable house that had been their 
home and that now that the mortgage 
had been foreclosed was their home no 
longer. The family became “renters”? — 

of an unpainted, unplastered shack on a 

quarter section where they had to bring 

their water in barrels from a well half a 

mile distant. By working every day in the 

year, Sundays excepted, from before sun- 
rise until after dark, they at last achieved 

a degree of prosperity that enabled them 

to subscribe to a Topeka newspaper and to 

buy a set of Chambers’s Encyclopiedia, the 
works of Josephus, and a Pictorial History 
of the World. With this array of literature 
to choose from, “‘all winter long,’ Davis 
wrote, “we read far into the nights.” 
When he was sixteen years old, he joined 
his sister in Oklahoma where she had won 
a farm in a government opening of Indian 
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lands. For four months he taught school 
at thirty dollars a month. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas, where he re- 
mained for three years. His final prepara- 
tion for Harvard he received in one year at 
the Hotchkiss School. He worked his way 
through college; after graduation he and 
a classmate engaged in a motion picture 
enterprise and carried educational films 
into the rural districts. In the course of 
his travels he came to the attention of 
Roger Derby, ’05, who promptly enlisted 
his services as secretary and farm de- 
monstrator for the Sand Hill (North 
Carolina) Board of Trade. After about 
four years of active, useful work in im- 
proving farm life and assisting to build up 
the community, Davis accepted a position 
on the editorial staff of The World’s Work. 
His death occurred less than a year later. 

Although he had been mainly occupied 
in spreading information about methods 
of agriculture and helping the farmer, his 
central interest lay in writing; and at 
every opportunity he wrote — spontane- 
ously, gaily, effectively — verse, sketches, 
essays. His poems and essays that have 
been collected in this volume reveal his 
exceptional literary gift; they are light in 
touch, whimsical in humor, picturesque in 
phrase. The “Tarheel Lyrics” are es- 
pecially pleasing — a racy presentation of 
various aspects of community life. 

Davis’s friends and classmates and 
many other Harvard men as well must 
welcome the opportunity to secure this 
collected edition of his writings —a 
volume that will bring before them a 
winning personality, an original thinker, 
a gay and witty companion. 


Changing Ireland, by Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor, ’07. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

“Literary Backgrounds of the Irish 

Free State’’ is the sub-title that Mr. 


O’Conor has given this book; and indeed 
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it is hardly possible to understand the 
Irish movement which finally resulted in 
the establishment of the Free State with- 
out some knowledge of the literary history 
of Ireland. As Mr. O’Conor points out, 
the connection between Irish political 
thought and the Celtic Renaissance is in- 
timate. The Gaelic literature from the 
ninth to the nineteenth century was pre- 
sented to the Irish people during the early 
years of the Twentieth century by their 
national scholars and stimulated them in 
their pursuit of the ideal of nationality. 
In this volume Mr. O’Conor has outlined 
the salient features of Gaelic literature 
and through his essays in criticism has 
given an interpretation of the newly 
established Irish nationality. 

Especially interesting are the chapters 
in which he reviews the work of the mod- 
ern Irish poets — of whom the most not- 
able are W. B. Yeats, Miss Winifred M. 
Letts, Francis Ledwidge, and Lord Dun- 
sany. He is a discerning and appreciative 
critic; both by his comments on the writ- 
ers and by his selections from their work 
he makes clear their significant qualities. 
And in his book he succeeds admirably in 
bringing out the best of the spirit of 
modern Ireland. 


Roman Private Life and Its Survivals, by 
Walton Brooks McDaniel, 93. Mar- 
shall Jones Co. Boston. 

In this readable and instructive book, 
Professor McDaniel has not undertaken 
to describe the inner life of the Romans, 
their thoughts and feelings; he has con- 
fined himself to portraying their material 
existence —and mainly the material 
existence of the upper classes. Their 
houses and furniture, their servants and 
slaves, their practices with regard to mar- 
riage, their food and clothing, their baths 
and games, and finally their disposition of 
the dead are among the subjects that he 
treats; he traces interesting parallels in 
the life of the modern Italians. 
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The book is delightfully written; Pro- 
fessor McDaniel has not only scholarship 
but also a literary style of unusual dis- 
tinction. 


Architecture, by Alfred Mansfield Brooks, 
94. Marshall Jones Co. 
1924. 

In a companion volume to Professor 
McDaniel’s “* Roman Private Life and Its 
Survivals’’ — both volumes being in the 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 


Boston. 


series 
— Professor Brooks traces the influence 
of the architectural spirit of Greece and 
Rome on subsequent building; he dwells 
especially on the incentive to perfection 
of beauty and utility that the study of 
Greek and Roman architecture must give. 
The Greek Orders, the architectural art 
of Athens, the Hellenistic architecture 
which furnished Rome with models, and 
finally the Roman are described with 
clearness — “‘all phases of one unbroken 
development; a development which had 
constantly changing aspirations amid 
changing social stocks in widely separated 
regions.” 

That the dominant note in American 
architecture to-day is classic Professor 
Brooks shows by citing numerous ex- 
amples. For such approximations as we 
have made in this country to architec- 
tural perfection we are indebted to Greece 
and Rome. “Rome interpreted the ar- 
chitecture of Greece in such a way as to 
make it suitable for the uses of this twen- 
tieth Christian century.”’ 


Corydon and Other Poems by Lucius N. 
Beebe, ’26. B. J. Brimmer Co., 
Boston. 

In this slim, attractively printed vol- 
ume of verses, Mr. Beebe offers luminous 
depths of reflection and gleaming heights 
of exhilaration. Moods and fancies come 
and pass with every poem. No one doc- 
trine or dogma yokes the coursing of 
these verses to conformity. Nor is the 
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technic endowed with a monotonous 
sameness. Here are themes we have often 
found on other pages — Corydon, geus, 
Montmartre, Euterpe, Circe — but, 
withal, themes relived in every line. The 
verses flow, — rhythmical but unchained. 
The expression is precise, the thoughts 
break through — clear. Old vistas are 
reopened; — new vistas hewn through. 
Here and there are passages of real lyrical 
beauty, — as this from “‘Corydon”’: 
* .. Ah, now return again 

Singer and shepherd of the lonely past. 

Our autumn pain 

Is vanity; no immemorial things 

Are ours at last. 

Only the bitterness of harvest wind, 

Impetuously blind, 

And unimagined lyrics of despair 

Are ours in deficit of countless springs.” 


And this breath of a poem, “Lucretius”’: 


“Flaunting of petals 

Blown irrevocably 

Down all the winds of time; 

Do you not see them? 

Do you not hear 

The echoes of his unforgotten words, 
Soft as summer, 

Calm, inevitably calm, 

Whispering yet?” 

Thoughts flee from epicureanism to 
reverence, from irony in “Song” to hope 
in “Doomsday.”’ — 

“T only know that all will come again 

In some predestined manner and that these 

That we have loved we have not loved in vain. 

They matter not, the phantom haunted pain, 

The parting at the shore of summer seas, 

The songs long lost upon the midnight breeze.” 


Other poems in the volume attest even 
better the skill of their maker. Would 
that they all might! But the “springs” 
(‘though they are not countless) are more 
frequent than the “unimagined lyrics of 
despair.” 


Confusion, by James Gould Cozzens, ’26. 
B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 

The groping of youth for a faith in life 
is the story of Confusion. Writing with 
these problems still fresh, Mr. Cozzens 
brings a first-hand quality to his book that 
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is often missing in the usual treatments of 
youth’s perplexities. 

Cerise D’Atrée, with that rare feminine 
trait — an intellectual disposition, — is 
the center of attention. The daughter of 
an Englishwoman and a French noble- 
man, her early years are spent in the 
shelter of the ancestral Chateau near the 
Pyrenees. Every effort is made to fortify 


culture and 


her life with travel, in a 
proper atmosphere, away from the vul- 
garizing influence of cities. The War 
comes and Mme. D’Atrée, long since a 
widow, turns the Chateau over to con- 
valescing soldiers. Cerise is sent to New 
York to continue her education under the 
guardianship of friends there. At Miss 
Parke’s School in Lincoln, Connecticut, 
she first comes in active contact with 
girls and people. Vacations in New York 
and on Lake George enrich her experi- 
ences. The change from leisurely South- 
ern France to America stirs her to reflec- 
tion on living — reflection that for all its 
active ratiocination leads only to skepti- 
cism. 
seems to her lacking in vitality. All 
She 


Religion in its manifest phases 


things seem obscure and fruitless. 
finds that truth is outside the bounds of 
human experience. Marriage she long dis- 
dains, until she finally accepts the fact 
that after all she is a human being — 
that life must make many compromises 
A railroad 
accident cuts short an elopement (and 


with the best-ordered reason. 


adds questionable force to the narrative). 
Following the fate of her fiancé, she dies 
soon after. But not until she had whis- 
pered, “From the depths I have called 
unto Thee, O Lord... .”’ 

Mr. Cozzens writes well and earnestly, 
but his book is a succession of impres- 
sions rather than a well-plotted novel. 
It is episodic, often losing sight of the end 
to be sought. Yet most of the situations 
are free from forcing and are conceived 
with keen sensitiveness. The expression 


of youth’s will to discover certainties and 
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to be free of imposed dogmas is a worthy 
and a difficult task. A self-found faith in 
life is the object. For most the end is, 
truly, confusion; for the saving few a con- 
viction twice sure. “The obscurity of an 
harassed and blindly desiring age’? Mr. 
Cozzens feels deeply. Inquiry and eman- 
cipation may lead nowhere, but they are 
good in themselves. The realization of 
reason’s impotence — that the greatest 
things in life are not to be seen clearly — 
is undeniably discouraging. But after all 
the Greek motto is still very wise: ““Man’s 
affairs are really of small consequence, 
but one must act as if they were of great 
importance, and this is a burden.” 

Mr. Cozzens’s expression has not here 
reached the sureness that it may attain, 
but much of his writing is fine and vigor- 
ous. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Harvard Health Talks: Smallpox and Vaccination, 
by Benjamin White, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology and Immunology and Preventive Med- 
icine and Hygiene, Schools of Medicine and Publie 
Health, Harvard University, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924. Cloth, 90 pp. $1. 

A Child’s History of the World, by V. M. Hillyer, 
97. The Century Co. New York and London. 
Cloth, 480 pp. Ilustrated. $3.50. 

Changing Ireland: Literary Backgrounds of the 
Trish Free State, 1899-1922, by Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor, ’07. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1924. Cloth, 254 pp. 50. 

Canadian Federation: Its Origins and Achieve- 
ment: A Study in Nation Building, by Reginald 
George Trotter, 18, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
History in Stanford University. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Limited, London, 1924. Cloth, 348 pp. $1.75. 

A Kansan at Large, by Clyde L. Davis, 713. 
Forest Hills, N.Y. Bernice Carter Davis, 1924. 
Cloth, 143 pp. 

Mind as Behavior, and Studies in Empirical Ideal- 
ism, by Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., G.S. ’94-’96, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Columbus, O. R. G. Adams & Co., 1924. 
Cloth, 301 pp. 

Selected Readings in Public Finance, by Charles 
J. Bullock, Professor of Economies in Harvard 
University. Third Edition. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, 982 pp. $4. 

Random Letters from Many Countries, by John 
Gardner Coolidge, 84. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1924. Cloth, 408 pp. 5. 














Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by a 
Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. XXXV. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924. Boards, 176 pp. 

Boys’ Own Arithmetic, by Raymond Weeks, ’90. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, Illustrated, 
188 pp. $2. 

Art Studies: Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern, 
edited by members of the Departments of the 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. 
Princeton University Press, 1924. $3.50. 

Folk-Songs of the South, collected under the Aus- 
pices of the West Virginia Folk-Lore Society, and 
edited by John Harrington Cox, Ph.D., ’23, Pro- 
fessor in West Virginia University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1925. Cloth, 545 pp. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against 
Germany, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, '87, and others. 
Volume V. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1924. Cloth, illustrated, 773 pp. 

Fancy’s Hour, by Norman C. Schlichter, G.S., 
*01-"02. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1924. 
Cloth, 192 pp. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice and 
the Question of American Participation, by Manley 
O. Hudson, LL.B. ’10, Bemis Professor of Inter- 
national Law in Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1925. Cloth, 389 pp. 
84 

Roman Private Life and Its Survivals, by Walton 
Brooks McDaniel, ’93, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, 
University of Pennsylvania. Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston, 1924. Cloth, 197 pp. 

Architecture, by Alfred Mansfield Brooks, ’94, 
Professor of Fine Arts, Swarthmore College. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., Boston, 1924. Cloth, 189 pp. 

Working Manual of Original Sources in American 
Government, by Milton Conover, G.S. 1920-21. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. Cloth, 
135 pp. 

Supplement to Cases under the Interstate Commerce 
Act, edited by Felix Frankfurter, LL.B. 06. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 

Social Consequences of Business Cycles, by Mau- 
rice B. Hexter, A.M. ’22. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Cloth, 206 pp. $4. 

Best British Short Stories of 1924, edited by 
Edward J. O'Brien, °12, and John Cournos. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co, 1925, 

Best Continental Stories of 1923-24, edited by 
Richard Eaton, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
1924. 

Best French Short Stories of 1923-24, edited by 
Richard Eaton. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
1924. 

Deceit, by Barklie McKee Henry, ’24. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 1924. 


MARRIAGES 
** Tt is requested that wedding announcements 


be sent to the Editor of the GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1878. Edwin Swift Balch to Emily Tap- 
scott, at Richmond, Va., Nov. 1, 
1924, 
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1893. Edward Livingston to Mrs. Fran- 
ces Riggin Shull, at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Dec. 6, 1924. 

1893. Harold Ingalls Sewall to Sylvia 
Grinnell Van Rensselaer, at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 5, 1924. 

1894. John Bordman to Helen Walker 
Irwin, at Baltimore, Md., Jan. 19, 
1925. 

1901. Robert Marshall Roloson to Mrs. 
Kennett Farrar Burnes, at St. 
Louis, Mo., December, 1924. 

1901. Charles Morgan Rotch to Helen 
Aldis Bradley, at Boston, Jan. 1,1925. 

[1903]. Arnold Lawson to Ethel Barbara 
Miller, at Milton, Nov. 16, 1924. 

1905. Walter Hinckley Bradley to Flor- 
ence Royer, at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 
21, 1925. 

[1905.] Omar Dwight Conger to Helen 
Louise Pike, May 18, 1924. 

1907. Chapin Brinsmade to Helen Carter, 
at Washington, Conn., Aug. 7, 
1924. 

1909. Albert Lincoln Hoffman to Elaine 
S. Sullivan, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 15, 1924. 

1910. Arthur Warren Fletcher to Anna 
Griswold, at Cambridge, Dec. 6, 
1924. 

1910. Charles Addison Merrill to Evelyn 
M. Ericksen, at Cambridge, Dec. 
12, 1924, 

1911. Charles Frederick Frothingham to 
Mrs. Wilfreda Mortimer Ruther- 
furd, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 5, 
1924, 

1911. Lawrence Dean Jenkins to Grace 
Murdock Francis, at Boston, Dec. 
27, 1924. 

1911. John Kean to Mary Alice Barney, 
at New York, N.Y., Jan. 20, 1925. 

1912. Charles Ridgely, 2d, to Georgie 
Young, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
5, 1924. 

1913. Roger Williams Bennett to Mar- 
garet Rand Goldthwait, at Boston, 
Jan. 7, 1925. 
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1913. Anthony Bigelow Day to Mary 
Caroline Wyles, at Highland Park, 
Tll., Oct. 11, 1924. 

1914. John Chapin Brinsmade, Jr., to 
Ellen Martin, at Mandan, N. Dak., 
Aug. 16, 1924. 

1914. Frank Vincent Burton to Beatrice 
Elliott, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
19, 1925. 

1914. Donald Estes Currier to Wilhel- 
mina C. Albrecht, at Brookline, 
Jan. 24, 1925. 

1914. James Bernard Miller to Grace 
Burnham Rogers, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 17, 1925. 

1915. Sidney Foote Greeley to Annette 
Stiles, at Fitchburg, Dec. 20, 1924. 

1915. Theodore Ramsdell to Maude 
Grebe, at Omaha, Neb., Nov. 27, 
1924. 

1915. John Rock to Anna Thorndike, at 

P Boston, Jan. 3, 1925. 

[1915] George 

Dorothy 

20, 1925. 

William Anthony Clark, Jr., to 

Eleanor Coryell, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 

Nov. 3, 1924. 

1916. Edward Rupert Collier to Maude 

Rivers MacAchorn, at Cambridge, 

Dec. 27, 1924. 

Arthur Dixon, 3d, to Anna Mar- 

quis, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 17, 

1925. 

1916. Paul Lombard Sayre to Grace 
Geyer, at Boston, Sept. 22, 1924. 

[1918]. Joseph Francis Carey to Rose E. 
Murdock, at Chelsea, Nov. 27, 
1924. 

[1918]. Robert Littell to Anita B. Dam- 
rosch, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 8, 
1924. 

1918. Leon 


Hayward Whitney to 
Jordan, at Boston, Jan. 


1916. 


1916. 


Henry Zach to Gertrude 


Robinson, at Boston, Dec. 4, 1924. 
1919. Copeland Mitchell Draper to Mil- 
dred Gladys Haire, at Tilton, N.H., 
Jan. 10, 1925. 
[1919]. Walter Joseph McGill to Mary 
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Connell, at Dorchester, Jan. 28, 
1925. 

[1919]. Clift Rogers Richards, Jr., to 
Beatrice Louise Hatch, at Arling- 
ton, Dec. 6, 1924. 

1919. Thomas Worcester to Gertrude 
Temple Robarts, at Port Arthur, 
Ont., Can., Sept. 20, 1924. 

1920. George Parker Howard to Eleanor 
Garrettson Spooner, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 20, 1924. 

1921. Edward Ellis Allen, Jr., to Virginia 
Fairfield Warren, at Boston, Jan. 
14, 1925. 

1921. Robert Minturn Sedgwick to Helen 
Peabody, at Groton, Nov. 25, 1924. 

1921. Elijah Hubbard Stillman to Mrs. 
Rebecca Campbell Stambaugh, at 
Youngstown, O., Dec. 31, 1924. 

1922. Paul Ernest Vieregge Peters to 
Ethel Jean Southern, at Ottawa, 
Can., Jan. 10, 1925. 

1922. Philip Mason Sears to Zilla Mac- 
Dougall, at Washington, D.C., Dec. 
29, 1924. 

1923. Carl Richard Hauers to Margaret 
Winslow Stearns, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 29, 1924. 

1923. Robert Blanchard Linder to Fred- 
erika C. Lamping, at Massena, 
N.Y., Dec. 27, 1924. 

1923. Sollace Mitchell to Marion Adams, 
at Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 11, 1924. 

1924. Charles Armstrong Chapman to 
Olivia James, at Boston, Dec. 6, 
1924. 

M.D. 1899. Walter Appleton Lane to 
Mildred Hollidge, at Milton, Dec. 
6, 1924. 

M.D. 1923. Arthur Meeker Walker to 
Sylvia Cabot, at North Easton, 
Nov. 29, 1924. 

D.M.D. 1923. Brooks Herbert Marsh to 
Josephine Elizabeth Hatch, at 
Logansport, Ind., Oct. 27, 1924. 

A.M. 1913. Clair Elsmere Turner to 
Naomi Cocke, at Austin, Tex., 
Dec. 24, 1924. 
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1864. 


1867. 


1871. 


1871. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 
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1905. Willard Blackinton Luther 
to Josephine Crocker, at Boston, 
Dec. 6, 1924. 

1910. Ludlow Seguine Bull to 
Katherine D. Eaton, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 25, 1924. 


1921. George Barker Rowell to 
Marian Celeste Smith, at New 


York, N.Y., Jan. 14, 1925. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 
Charles Stebbins Fairchild, LL.B., 
LL.D., d. at Cazenovia, N.Y., Nov. 
24, 1924, 
Charles Pelham Greenough, LL.B., 
d. at Brookline, Nov. 21, 1924. 
Heman White Chaplin, A.M., d. 
at Washington. D.C., Dec. 26, 
1924. 
Edward Chauncey Booth, M.D., d. 
at Winter Park, Fla., Jan. 18, 1925. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, LL.B., Ph.D., 
LL.D., d. at Cambridge, Nov. 9, 
1924. 
August Belmont, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 10, 1924. 
Alden Sampson, A.M., d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1925. 
James Arthur Stiles, d. at Gardner, 
Dec. 24, 1924. 
Joseph French Johnson, d. at New- 
foundland, N.J., Jan. 22, 1925. 
Joseph Pettee Cobb, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 23, 1924. 
William Everett Hutchins, d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 28, 1924. 
Fletcher Stephen Hines, d. at Lud- 
low, Vt., Nov. 16, 1924. 
Frederic Blake Holder, d. at Con- 
cord, Nov. 11, 1924. 
John Norton Johnson, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 19, 
1924. 
Fred Joy, d. at Winchester, Nov. 
3, 1924. 





Necrology 

1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1886. 
1887. 


1891. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1893. 
1897. 
1897. 
1898. 
1898. 
1901. 
1901. 


1903. 


1911. 


1916. 


1862. 
1894, 


1912. 
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Samuel Wylie, d. at Ballston Spa, 
N.Y., Nov. 7, 1924. 

Lucas Lee Baker, d. at Templeton, 
Dec. 4, 1924. 

Morris Earle, d. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 25, 1924. 

Loren Benjamin Macdonald,S.T.B., 
d. at Concord, Nov. 22, 1924. 
George Washington Kendall, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1924. 

Frederick Wright Burlingham, 
LL.B., A.M., d. at Winnetka, Il., 
Dec. 17, 1924. 

George Laurie Osgood, Jr., d. at 
Newton Centre, Dec. 5, 1924. 
Henry Wood, d. at Alexandria, Va., 
Jan. 4, 1925. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin, d. at Boston, 
Jan. 30, 1925. 

Horace Claflin Southwick, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 4, 1925. 
Morse Stewart Duffield, d. at 
Santa Monica, Cal., Jan. 13, 1925. 
Stillman Pierce Williams, d. at 
Winchester, Jan. 18, 1925. 
Frederick James Goodridge, M.D., 


d. at Cambridge, Jan. 15, 1925. 


Arthur Henry Howard, d. at 
Wilmette, Ill., Nov. 7, 1924. 
James Voorhees Freeman, d. at 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 6, 1924. 
James Case Kellogg, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1924. 

Robert Augustus Dean, LL.B., d. 
at Washington, D.C., Dee. 30, 
1924. 

Henry Gilmore Rideout, d. at Port- 
land, Me., Nov. 20, 1924. 

Philip Adams Hill, LL.B., d. at 
Dedham, Jan. 7, 1925. 


Scientific School 
Burt Green Wilder, M.D., d. at 
Newton, Jan. 21, 1925. 
Alfred Hulse Brooks, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 22, 1924. 
William Patton Boyd, d. at Hazel- 
ton, Pa., Aug. 14, 1924. 





1868. 


1868. 


1881. 


1890. 


1894. 


1895. 


1898. 


1899. 


1870. 


1913. 


1864. 


1875. 


1879. 


1882. 


1885. 


1892. 


Necrology 


Law School 
Benjamin Eyre Valentine, d. Aug. 
15, 1920. 


Medical School 


Justin Edwards Emerson, d. April 
8, 1923. 

Charles Goddard Stearns, d. at 
Worcester, Jan. 16, 1925. 

Francis Joseph Keleher, d. at Som- 
erville, Jan. 1, 1925. 

Henry Burt Stevens, d. at West 
Roxbury, Jan. 31, 1925. 

John Marshall Willoughby Farn- 
ham, d. at Worcester, Nov. 27, 
1924. 

Paul Albert Hudnut, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 1925. 

Richard Augustine Smith, d. July 
28, 1918. 


Dental School 


7. Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., d. at 


Boston, Dec. 30, 1924. 


Divinity School 
John French Locke, d. 
chester, Nov. 26, 1924. 


at Dor- 


Honorary Degree 


Walter Elmore Fernald, A.M., d. at 
Waverley, Nov. 27, 1924. 


Cemporarp sFlembers 


The College 
Charles Henry Warren, d. at Wor- 
cester, Aug. 7, 1924. 
Samuel Hale Parker, d. at Reading, 
Oct. 31, 1924. 
Jofin Ellinwood Bonner, d. Jan. 
14, 1925. 
Courtney Langdon, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., Nov. 19, 1924. 
Charles La Fayette Simmons, d. at 
Duxbury, Nov. 9, 1924. 


Frederic Hastings Lewis, d. at 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 24, 1924. 
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1897. John Willard Lincoln, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1924. 

Lewis Rowe Brine, d. at Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 18, 1924. 

Arthur Trevitt Winslow, d. at 
Roxbury, Nov. 22, 1924. 

William Babcock Brigham, d. at 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 5, 1925. 
Walter Everett Mullen, d. at 
Spring Lake, N.J., Dec. 1, 1924. 
Everett Wilson English, d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1924. 
John Prendergast, d. at Schiller 
Park, Ill., Dec. 13, 1924. 


1898. 
1900. 
1905. 
1905. 
1908. 
1908. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1884-85. William 
Aug. 7, 1920. 
1900-01, 09-10, Samuel McNaugher, d. 
at Wellesley, Dec. 3, 1924. 


1901-02. Frank Andrews, d. at Victoria, 
B.C., Can., Nov. 11, 1924. 


George Brown, d. 


Scientific School 
1888-90. Robert William Merrick, d. at 
Worcester, Jan. 8, 1925. 


Law School 

1857-58. Joseph Darwin Long, d. Sept. 
4, 1917. 

1862-63. Hubert Sanford Brown, d. at 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer, France, April 16, 
1917. 

1876-78. Isaac Edward Congdon, d. at 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 22, 1925. 


Medical School 
1865-66. Alonzo Lemuel Leach, d. May 
21, 1916. 
-78. Howard Livingstone Shurtleff, 
d. at Boston, Jan. 26, 1925. 
1883-84. Austin Peters, d. at Noyers, 
France, Dec. 9, 1924. 
1889-92. Vincent Meader Tirrell, d. at 
Westboro, Jan. 18, 1925. 
1895-98. Samuel White Duncan, d. at 
Waban, Jan. 29, 1925. 


1877 
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School of Veterinary Medicine 
1886-87. Charles Record, d. at Waltham, 
Nov. 28, 1924. 


Divinity School 
1901-02. Albert Willard Clark, d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1924. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


On the evening of Nov. 18, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot presided in the New Lecture 
Hall, at a symposium on “The Next War,”’ 
arranged by the Harvard branch of 
Gamma Alpha, the national scientific 
society. ‘“‘Science in the War” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Norris Hall, of the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, who had been a cap- 
tain in the Chemical Warfare Service with 
the American Expeditionary Force in the 
World War. Professor Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School, spoke on 


“Conscription of Thought in War.” 
Professor Manley O. Hudson, Bemis 


Professor of International Law in the 
Harvard Law School, and formerly a 
member of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, took as his topic ‘‘ The Stacking 
of the Cards.” 

Henry Pennypacker, *88, is chairman 
of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports. The two other Faculty 
representatives on the committee are 
Dean LeBaron R. Briggs and Dean 
Chester N. Greenough. The three grad- 
uate representatives are B. Loring Young, 
07, W. J. Bingham, 716, and Dr. R. I. 
Lee, 02. The three undergraduate mem- 
bers are H. T. Dunker, '25, of Davenport, 
Iowa, president of the Student Council, 
track captain, and First Marshal of Phi 
Beta Kappa; Edward M. Beals, Jr., ’25, 
of Boston, captain of the hockey team and 
varsity football end; and Malcolm W. 
Greenough, ’25, of Boston, captain of the 
football eleven, and last year president of 
the Junior class. 

Dr. W. H. Weston, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Botany, has been granted leave 
of absence for the second half of the cur- 
rent academic year, to continue in Cuba 
some phases of the study and control of 
the sugar-cane This 
study Professor Weston began with Dr. 
East at Soledad last February, and con- 
tinued last summer in Cuba with the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 
Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., °14, of Bos- 
ton, has been elected a Fellow of Harvard 
College, in the place of Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, ’91, recently resigned in order 
to work with the Reparations Commission 
in Europe. As an undergraduate he was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Senior 
Class Poet, and on the Student Council. 
In the Law School, from which he grad- 
uated in 1917, he was on the staff of the 
Law Review and stood very high in a 
large class. He served in the navy 
throughout the War as Ensign and Lieu- 
tenant, Junior grade, being overseas with 
the destroyer Duncan based at Queens- 
town, Ireland. After the war he went into 
general law practice with Choate, Hall 
and Stewart, and is now practising with 
his brother. From 1917 to 1919 he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Constitu- 


Mosaic disease. 


tional Convention and he has been assist- 
ant to the United States district attorney. 

On the afternoon of Dec. 12, in the 
Lecture Hall of the Fogg Art Museum, 
Mr. Arshag Fetvadjian gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Architecture of 
Armenian Churches from the 6th to the 
13th Centuries.’ He is an Armenian 
artist of distinction and the author of 
“An Outline History of Armenian Archi- 
tecture.’ He has spent more than 
twenty years in studying and in making 
elaborate drawings of a considerable 
number of churches and other monuments 
in Armenia. His drawings have been ex- 
hibited at the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs, Paris, and also in London at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. His lecture 
which was in French, was given under the 
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auspices of the Museum and of the School 
of Architecture. 

The sixty-sixth meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New England was held 
Dec. 5 and 6, at Harvard University. 
Fourteen colleges were represented: 
Brown, Clark, Vermont, Wesleyan, Yale, 
Harvard, and Boston universities, and 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, Trinity, Tufts, and Williams. 
There were morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on Dec. 5 and a morning session on 
the 6th. The Association lunched the first 
day in the dining hall of Smith Halls, and 
on the second day at the Harvard Union. 

The Hon. Robert Luce, ’82, of Wal- 
tham, member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the 13th Massa- 
chusetts District, is to deliver the Godkin 
Lectures this year. They are given every 
year on some subject connected with the 
essentials of free government and the 
duties of the citizen. 

Sixty-three candidates for admission 
to Harvard College in September, 1924, 
in their entire examination records at- 
tained an average grade of work worthy 
of Honorable Mention. Groton School 
with seven graduates leads all the twenty- 
six schools represented in the number of 
its candidates to win this honor. Of these 
schools nineteen are private and seven 
public schools. Next in order to Groton 
came Phillips Andover Academy, with 
six representatives, and Milton Academy, 
with five, Boston Latin School with four 
of its graduates on the list is the only 
public school with more than one repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Royal Cortissoz, the art editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the French painter 
Dezas, at the Fogg Art Museum, on the 
afternoon of Jan. 20. 

Professor Jean Capart, of the Univer- 
sity of Liége and Director of the Royal 
Cinquantenaire Museums in Brussels, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘ Master- 
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pieces of Egyptian Art” on the evening 
of Jan. 28, at the Fogg Art Museum. He 
is visiting professor on the Educational 
Foundation of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, is an authority on Egyptclogy, 
and has written a number of books and 
articles on Egyptian art and civilization. 

Assistant Professor John Tucker Mur- 
ray, of the English Department, formerly 
Director of the Harvard Summer School, 
is chairman of the Board of Tutors in the 
Division of Modern Languages. Edward 
Allen Whitney, °17, assistant dean in 
charge of Freshmen, is chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in History and Litera- 
ture. 

Residents of fourteen States, and of 
England and Canada, are among the 
thirty-three upper classmen in the Har- 
vard Medical School who have been 
awarded scholarships. Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and New York lead with eight, five, 
and three representatives respectively. 
Even greater variety appears in the fact 
that the thirty-three winners of scholar- 
ships graduated from twenty-four differ- 
ent colleges or universities before coming 
to the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Macey D. Caskey, curator of the 
classical department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and a graduate of 
Yale in 1901, will be lecturer on Fine Arts 
for the remainder of 1924-25. He re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree from Yale in 
1912. 

As lecturer on sanitary engineering the 
chief chemist of the State Department of 
Health, Harry W. Clark, a graduate of 
Cornell University in 1887, will continue 
the late Professor Whipple’s courses in 
the Engineering School during the second 
half of the present academic year. Mr. 
Clark studied also at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is the author 
of numerous papers on sanitary, chemical 
and bacterial subjects, and of reports 
upon methods for the purification of 
sewage and water. 
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During Professor Woodworth’s leave 
of absence for the second half-year, Dr. 
Laurence LaForge, ’99, geologist for the 
U.S. Geological Survey in Washington, 
will be lecturer on geology. Dr. LaForge 
received his Master’s degree in 1900 and 
his Doctor’s degree in 1903. For many 
years he has been editor of the official 
geological maps issued by the Survey for 
areas all over the United States. 

Professor Solon I. Bailey, who has re- 
tired after thirty-seven years of service at 
the Harvard Observatory, was given a 
complimentary dinner at the Colonial 
Club on February 3. George R. Agassiz, 
*84, chairman of the Visiting Committee, 
presided. Among the speakers were Pro- 
fessor Williard P. Gerrish and Professor 
Harlow Shapley. In 1923 Professor Bailey 
received the degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University of San Agustin at Are- 
quipa, Peru, where he was in charge of the 
Harvard station, and at the same time was 
made Honorary Professor of Astronomy 
at that University. He first went to 
Arequipa more than thirty years ago and 
was instrumental in building up the sta- 
tion at the place. In 1889 he was sent to 
Peru to investigate conditions there in 
order to determine the best location for a 
southern station for the Harvard College 
Observatory. His examination of the 
west coast of South America, from the 
equator to southern Chile, resulted in the 
selection of Arequipa. He has been in 
charge of the work there since 1892, al- 
though not continuously as he spent a 
number of years at the Cambridge station 
and elsewhere. In 1893, he established a 
meteorological station on the summit of 
El Misti, at an elevation of 19,000 feet, 
where observations were carried on for 
ten years. It was estimated that this was 
by far the highest scientific station in the 
world. His research work has largely 
dealt with the meteorological problems of 
Peru and with the southern stars photo- 
graphed with the several telescopes at the 
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Arequipa station. This station, because 
of its southern location, its numerous 
telescopes, and its high altitude of 8000 
feet is of considerable importance and 
supplies the major part of the material 
that is used in the astronomical investiga- 
tions at the Harvard Observatory. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Horatio 8. Wuite, Professor-Emeritus 
of German at Harvard, is the editor of 
Fiske’s “‘Chess Tales and Chess Miscel- 
lanies.”’ 


E. V. Witcox has been connected with 
the Department of Agriculture and is a 
member of the staff of The Country Gen- 
tleman. 


Cuaries W. Extor is Harvard’s most 
eminent living graduate. 


Rosert G. Hooker, Jr., is a student 
in the Stanford University Law School, 
from which he expects to graduate in 
June. His home is in San Mateo, Califor- 
nia. 


SaMvuEL M. Scott writes from Florence, 
Italy. 


Henry S. Dennison is the president of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
of Framingham, Massachusetts. 


E. M. East is Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology in Harvard University. 


Davin McCorp is Associate Editor of 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


Rosert Wirnincton is Associate 
Professor of English at Smith College. 


Joun T. Morse, Jr., historian and 
biographer, is the editor of the American 
Statesman series. 


GeorceE F. Swarn is Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Harvard University. 
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Epmunp A. WuHiTMAN is a member of — Boston Jaw firm of Herrick, Smith, Don- 
the Boston law firm of Elder, Whitman, ald & Farley. 


Jey z ker. 
Wepharn Ss Concer: NicHotas Murray Butter is the 


J. W. Fartey is a member of the President of Columbia University. 




















| Not a Commodity, But a Service 


An ambitious broadcaster lately held forth in New York on the sub- 
ject of church advertising. He seemed to consider religion as a com- 
modity which the churches had to “sell,” and to think that success was 
a mere matter of salesmanship. 


Life insurance has latterly fallen into the same grotesque error. Com- 
panies and agents are more and more talking about the “sales organiza- 
tion,” “salesmanship,” and “selling” life insurance. People sometimes 
get infatuated with a word, and “salesmanship” is just now a favorite 


word. 


The Gospel is not a commodity, and the church has nothing to sell. 
Life Insurance is not a commodity, and the agent has nothing to sell. 


The Gospel of the churches and the Gospel of life insurance teach 
right ways of living, teach duty, and duty is a very broad word, mean- 
ing in both the church and in life insurance pretty much the whole 
duty of man. 


The church strives to render service. So does life insurance. Cer- 
tainly the life insurance agent does not “‘sell’ a commodity. He per- 
suades men to enter into contracts with their fellowmen, through a re- 
sponsible corporation, in order to protect their families in case of their 
own premature death, and in addition to protect society, to teach good 
citizenship, and to save money for themselves if they live long. © 








Persuading a man to provide for his family and his own old age, or 
to open a savings-bank account, is not “selling” him anything. It is 
doing him a service. If he accepts your service he at once becomes a 
better husband and father, a better citizen, and a happier man. 


A mutual life insurance company is truly a public service corpora- 
tion. Its business is to preserve and conserve through that co-operation 
which lies at the very heart of a free society and an orderly government. 
Life Insurance struggles against the world’s ee disposition to waste 
—— to waste property, to waste life; it saves for the community quite as 
much as it does for the individual. 





When a life insurance agent attempts to “sell” you a policy, he is 
missing the fine flavor of his own profession. We have nothing to 
“sell” you. We have a great service to render; and any agent of the 
Company will be very glad to talk with you about that service. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Darwin P. Kinos.ey, President 














































Graduates will please mention their magasine — 















CHARACTER 



















f TT is an oft-repeated truism 
that a man’s social stand- 
ing may be measured by the 
character of his friends and _ 
associates. With equal truth 
the modern business man is 
judged by the character of 
his banking relationship. 





We wish to convince the man of progressive business 
ideals that the experience and splendid facilities of this 
institution enable us to offer him today that kind of 
association most needed to insure success. 


Carteret} 


iY, 


National Union Bank 


209 Washington Street 
Boston 
The Oldest Bank in Massachusetts 























